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INTRODUCTION 


White Deflection 
The Parasitic Nature of White Identity Politics 


Blood and Soil! 

You will not replace us! 
Jews will not replace us! 
White Lives Matter! 
Our Blood, Our Soil! 


—Slogans chanted during “Unite the Right” 
rally in Charlottesville, Virginia, 2017 


“Blut und Boden,’ or Blood and Soil, is an idiom symbolizing an ideology of 
nationalism and racial division. Used by the Third Reich to encourage Ger- 
mans to nostalgically associate themselves with a rural agrarian past, Blood 
and Soil was a political slogan based in eugenic pseudoscience. The eugenic 
creed connected White’ Arians (Blut) with pastoral geography (Boden) where 
a sedentary agricultural lifestyle supposedly led to Arian racial superiority. By 
World War II the strategic use of racialized environmentalism was already a 
tested political policy.” During both world wars, supporters of the Blut und 


1. This book argues that the cultural politics of Whiteness operate, in part, through the 
co-optation and inversion of the identity politics of marginalized groups. In the process, the 
deflection and inversion of White identity politics goes unnoted by Whites as a colorblind 
form of protest against the identity politics of marginalized groups or commodified as a type 
of branding agenda. This colorblindness frequently works in tandem with overt racism. This is 
not to argue that Whites or full US citizens lack culture, as some Whites may believe (Cepeda, 
“Shakira,” 214; Rosaldo, Culture & Truth, 198). But this deception is largely targeted at Whites 
and White-allied individuals who perpetuate systemic and institutionalized inequality. Rather, 
Whiteness is a carefully fabricated system. As a strategic identity designed to sustain unequal 
balances of power (Nakayama and Krizek, “Whiteness”), Whiteness attempts to remain invis- 
ible, yet is keenly apparent to marginalized communities. Given the White desire to render 
Whiteness as normative and quintessentially US American (Bebout, Whiteness on the Border), 
I follow other scholars (Cabrera, White Guys of Campus; Vega, Latino Heartland; Hill, Everyday 
Language of White Racism) in capitalizing White when I am discussing systems of power that 
attempt to oppress historically marginalized groups. 

2. Weiner, “Demythologizing Environmentalism,’ 387-93. 
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Boden ideology were so enamored with the impact of rural environmental- 
ism on Arian racial development that they sent their children to the German 
countryside. 

Arian veneration for an agricultural heritage was a coded appeal to White 
supremacy. Articulating this ideology in 1930, Reich Minister of Food and 
Agriculture Richard Darré wrote the manuscript “A New Nobility Based on 
Blood and Soil? which identified Nazis as a “master race” and put rural farm- 
working people above their urban counterparts; urbanity and nomadism 
were associated with Judaism. Despite the anti-Semitic undercurrents, Darré 
avowed that his manuscript was primarily concerned with the protection of 
the German peasantry.’ Darré deflected accusations of overt racism in this 
ideology by shifting discussion to the supposed victimhood of White Ger- 
mans. This discourse conceals White supremacist function behind a rhetoric 
of paternalism, nostalgia, and rural environmentalism. Here discourse refers 
to all types of talk (song, spoken language, etc.) and text (images, advertise- 
ments, written language, etc.), whereas rhetoric refers directly to the art of 
persuasion. 

I begin this introduction with an abbreviated history to foreground the 
intertextuality of White rhetoric. Fast-forward to the 2017 Unite the Right 
rally in Charlottesville, Virginia. While carrying tiki torches at night, groups 
largely comprised of male, US-based White supremacists rallied behind the 
same Nazi slogan, translated into English: “Blood and Soil!” or “Our Blood, 
Our Soil!” Marchers also chanted: “You will not replace us!,” “Jews will not 
replace us!? and “White Lives Matter!” Across time and continents, these 
ideologically and rhetorically linked histories mark a crisis of White frater- 
nity. Demonstrating the privileges of their Whiteness—marching and vio- 
lently chanting demands without fear of consequence while co-opting the 
Black Lives Matter social movement frame—these individuals seem to mourn 
a perceived loss of White supremacy: they view themselves as victims—or so 
their rhetoric would lead one to believe. 

This book is a study in White deflection. Contemporary White deflec- 
tion is a predictable two-step dialectic: (1) calls of White victimhood, accom- 
panied by (2) the appropriation of racial justice rhetoric. White deflection 
offers a script for how the emotion of victimization is mobilized by Whites 
to evoke the appropriation of social justice rhetoric, discursively conjuring a 
hegemonic White identity. An expression of White identity politics, White 
deflection works in the support of systemic inequality and injustice through 
using derivative language that claims Whiteness as the aggrieved social status. 


3. Bramwell, Blood and Soil. 
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By understanding how, where, and why White deflection is used, scholars and 
social justice advocates can tag, deconstruct, and trace covert White suprem- 
acy at its rhetorical foundations. 

Many of the characteristics of deflective Whiteness will not be new to 
scholars of critical race theory. Nevertheless, the concept has unique and dis- 
tinct values for students, teachers, and scholars of rhetoric and media studies. 
First, it is a discursive pattern that deflects and willfully ignores the critiques 
of those who challenge White supremacy and White fragility. Second, this 
analysis extends David Roediger’s (1999) elaboration of W. E. B. Du Bois’s 
concept of the “wages of whiteness,” as deflective Whiteness offers an affective 
benefit to those invested in White supremacy by deflecting critiques. When 
confronted with a challenge to White supremacy, deflective Whiteness rees- 
tablishes racial equilibrium and White racial comfort.* Third, my theorization 
of deflective Whiteness engages with the work of Drew Lopenzina (2012) on 
unwitnessing and Charles W. Mills (1997) on the epistemic impact of White- 
ness, and applies it in cross-media spaces. Lopenzina describes the “absolute 
absence in the colonial archive” of Native viewpoints as a type of “cultural 
amnesia” that allows Whites to witness the impact of White supremacy on 
Native people yet also “unwitness” this experience in the dominant historical 
memory.’ Deflective Whiteness often unwitnesses, or willfully misremembers, 
the systemic and institutional disenfranchisement of historically marginal- 
ized groups. Deflective Whiteness is similar to Mills’s “racial contract”; it is a 
“conceptual bridge” designed to traverse the gap between hegemonic White 
histories and the experiences of people of color. Mills writes that Whiteness 
“js just taken for granted; it is the background against which other systems, 
which we are to see as political, are highlighted“ Although often unnamed, 
deflective Whiteness shows that the racial contract of Whiteness is still very 
much present, and it emerges in cross-media spaces with a seemingly contra- 
dictory dualism: overtly offensive or racist statements often accompany the 
deracialized rhetoric of colorblindness. Finally, deflective Whiteness is a rep- 
resentational strategy of White identity politics.’ As such, it allows rhetors to 
deploy a deliberate process of White invisibility. I use the term White iden- 
tity politics to stress its innate hypocrisy: in critiquing the identity politics of 


4. DiAngelo, “White Fragility?” 

5. Lopenzina, Red Ink, 5. 

6. Mills, Racial Contract, 2. 

7. I invert this understanding of identity politics to conceptualize and contest how those 
with power and privilege co-opt marginalized identity politics to further their own economic, 
political, and social agendas, and to explain the often-unacknowledged ways that Whites and 
White-allied individuals maintain and advance White privilege. 
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historically marginalized groups, Whites maintain White supremacy, further- 
ing their own identity-based political, social, and economic agendas. These 
agendas are deliberately constructed and seek to maintain the status quo or, 
in some instances, to turn society back to a time before the multicultural and 
Civil Rights movements. 

White supremacy is not only an attribute of fringe White nationalists with 
tiki torches; it is a deliberate and carefully fabricated system of inequality that 
is pervasive across US culture, society, economic activity, media, and poli- 
tics.” An organizing logic behind the often-visceral, defensive, and aggressive 
retort of deflective Whiteness is a tendency to view racism as an individual, 
not systemic, problem. Eduardo Bonilla-Silva (2014) writes that many people 
of color and Whites often cannot agree on racial matters because “whereas 
for most Whites racism is prejudice, for most people of color racism is sys- 
temic or institutionalized.”’ This tendency to individualize racism as a moral 
failing, rather than a systemic and institutionalized part of US society, is an 
embodiment of the neoliberal values of individual choice, meritocracy, and 
social responsibility.” A failure to recognize systemic racism is not exclusive 
to White subjects. Individuals of any national, racial, gendered, or sexual 
identity can recognize the intrinsic value of Whiteness and can uphold White 
supremacy.” 

Deflective Whiteness augments Jane H. Hill’s (2008) discussion of the folk 
theory of race. In the folk theory of race and racism, folk theorists are not 
trained in the skills of gathering contradictory evidence and critical analy- 
sis. Hill maintains, then, that when faced with contradictions—for example, 
that Blacks are significantly more likely than Whites to be victims of police 
violence—they are ignored through “erasure,” a type of deliberate forgetting. 
With the addition of deflective rhetoric, my research demonstrates that this 
erasure can work aggressively in cross-media spaces both to deflect accu- 
sations that a speaker may be racist and to obscure the speaker’s intrinsic 
investment in White supremacy. The myth of White victimhood—the notion 
that the United States is a meritocracy and Whiteness must be defended 
against unfair bias—is also a motivating factor behind deflective Whiteness. 
For instance, in folk understandings of race, Whiteness has long remained 
invisible. Karyn McKinney (2005) studied the autobiographies of Whites and 


8. Bebout, Whiteness on the Border, 41. 

9. Bonilla-Silva, Racism without Racists, 4th ed., 8. 

10. Winant, New Politics of Race; Harvey, Brief History of Neoliberalism; Noel, “Branding 
Guilt” 

1u. Haney-Lopez, “Social Construction of Race”; Duggan, Twilight of Equality?; Feagin and 
Cobas, “Latinos/as and White Racial Frame,’ 40. 

12. McIntosh, “White Privilege, Color, and Crime”; Dyer, White, 42-45; Bebout, Whiteness 
on the Border, 7. 
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found that that many did not perceive themselves as having a racial identity; 
of those who did, “most fail[ed] to recognize white privilege or take responsi- 
bility for dismantling racism.’ When Whites did consider their racial identity, 
they represented their Whiteness as “empty, socially/culturally stigmatized, 
and economically disadvantaged—a liability.”'* Disregarding the history of 
and presently existing socioeconomic advantages of Whiteness, according to 
McKinney, left Whites feeling as “victims of racial disadvantages” that they 
associated with programs like affirmative action.” Rather than representing 
the rhetoric of a systematically victimized and stigmatized group, deflective 
Whiteness emerges as a reactionary manifestation of “white fright,” or a defen- 
sive position taken when confronted with the statistic that US White racial 
groups will soon become demographic minorities." In this way, deflective 
Whiteness works as a smokescreen that obscures an individual's investment in 
White supremacy through deriding historically marginalized groups as mor- 
ally degenerate and anti-American, generally minimalizing the experiences of 
people of color.” Far from being a liability, being born White gives individu- 
als distinct social, economic, and political advantages. Roediger (1999) asserts 
that working-class Whites earn “psychological wages” from their allegiance 
to White supremacy," and George Lipsitz (1998) meticulously details how 
Whites have a “possessive investment in whiteness” with political, economic, 
and social benefits.” 

To highlight White deflections omnipresence and ability to adapt to 
diverse mediated environments, I study this rhetoric across interdisciplinary 
sites including radio, social media, advertising, and music.” Discourse reflects 
and shapes our racial ideologies; engrained racist behaviors, like implicit bias, 
further shape our discourse communities.” Deflection is a strategic linguistic 


13. McKinney, Being White, 220. 

14. McKinney, 220. 

15. McKinney, 211. 

16. Myers, “White Fright,” 129. 

17. Bonilla-Silva, Racism without Racists, 4th ed., 77. 

18. Roediger, Wages of Whiteness, 55. 

19. Lipsitz, Possessive Investment in Whiteness. 

20. I seek to make a largely theoretical contribution to the burgeoning study of White 
racial rhetoric within critical race theory. Critical race theory seeks to identify, explain, and 
deconstruct why structural and social inequality exists in a time when individuals almost uni- 
versally position themselves as against racism (Delgado and Stefancic, Introduction to Critical 
Race Theory, 7; Hartmann and Bell, “Race-Based Critical Theory”; Bonilla-Silva, Racism without 
Racists, 4th ed.). Critical Whiteness studies’ contributions to critical race theory include the 
recognition that Whiteness is an omnipresent socially constructed category and a “system of 
privilege” used to justify domination over people of color (Andersen, “Whitewashing Race,” 24; 
Haney-Lopez, “Social Construction of Race”). 

21. Hill, Everyday Language of White Racism, 32-33. 
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maneuver that hails others to espouse White supremacy as common sense.” 
Similar to the shared language used in Charlottesville and Nazi Germany, 
White rhetoric today endeavors to secure White supremacy for future gen- 
erations yet uses a milieu of new and old media to accomplish this goal. 


White Deflection 


This book is about the rhetoric of race. There is nothing biological about race; 
it is an ideology given meaning and constituted through discourse.” White- 
ness is a discursive construction strategically evoked by Whites and White- 
allied” individuals to sustain dominance through language and images. I 
use the term “White-allied” to refer to some Whites, but also to groups and 
individuals that may not be White yet support White supremacy.” Similarly, 
Cristina Beltran (2021) terms non-Whites’ support of White mob violence 
as “multiracial Whiteness” or an ideology, invested in White supremacy and 
settler colonialism, that “reflects an understanding of whiteness as a political 
color and not simply a racial identity—a discriminatory worldview in which 
feelings of freedom and belonging are produced through the persecution and 
dehumanization of others.” My use of White-allied throughout this mono- 
graph recognizes the reality of multiracial Whiteness that Beltran identifies 
wherein historically marginalized communities fall victim to “the politics of 
aggression, exclusion and domination” associated with Whiteness.” 

Stuart Hall (2001) and Ella Shohat and Robert Stam (1994) remind us, how- 
ever, that colonizing White race discourse works, in part, by linking marginal- 
ized groups with negative tropes including animalization, naturalization, and 
infantilization. Using Hall’s terminology, animalization attempts to “fix differ- 
ence” on non-Whites by associating them with primitive and carnal charac- 
teristics. Naturalization links cultural attributes with biology, performing the 
ideological work of connecting colonized and historically marginalized people 
with nature, and not the encephalon. Infantilization attempts to rationalize 
the stereotype that historically marginalized groups embody a rudimentary 
culture and a lower level of biological/intellectual development than Whites.” 


22. Althusser, Lenin and Philosophy. 

23. Flores, “Between Abundance and Marginalization.” 

24. I used the term “White-allied” to refer to Whites, but also to groups that may not be 
White yet support White Supremacy. 

25. Feagin and Cobas, “Latinos/as and White Racial Frame.” 

26. Beltran, “Opinion | to Understand Trump’s Support.” 

27. These tropes justify colonialization and global White supremacy often by conflating 
biology, culture, and eugenic discourses. For more information on these tropes, please see Hall, 
“Spectacle of the “Other,” 336; Shohat and Stam, Unthinking Eurocentrism, 137-39. 
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Rhetorically embodying these tropes through slogans like “Blut and Boden,” 
marginalized groups (Jews, homosexuals, immigrants, etc.) were associated 
with urbanity and uncleanliness (animalization), vice and the visceral (natu- 
ralization), and cultural degeneracy (infantilization). Arians, White Germans, 
were the antipode; connected with strength, intelligence, hard work, and rural 
(read: clean and wholesome) lifestyles. Germans blamed Jews, among others, 
for social problems, and the rural blood source of Arians made them suppos- 
edly exceptional—yet paradoxically in need of protection and implicitly weak. 

Everyday modes of communication support systemic and institutional- 
ized economic, social, and governmental policies—like those social policies 
and White political alliances championed under the mantra of “Blut und 
Boden’”—that reinforce nativism and White supremacy.” Racialized ideologies 
impact our commonsense perceptions of all factors in society, including urban 
geography,” music,” consumption choices,” and beyond. The process of cre- 
ating social “others,” or historically marginalized groups, through discourse 
frequently involves the fabrication” of binary understandings of good versus 
bad (i.e., Black [bad] v. White [good]); patriotic Muslim v. Muslim terror- 
ist; Dreamer v. criminal immigrant). As the world has seen with disastrous 
consequences, ideologies of White supremacy rationalize and nationalize 
xenophobia, anti-Semitism, and racist policies through racial/ethnic scape- 
goating. This scapegoating often works contemporaneously with a nostalgic 
romanization of White, working-class, and rural lifestyles. Indeed, nostalgia, 
fear, and longing are powerful affects in shaping the “emotional politics of 
racism.’ Shared affect, in this case of victimization, connects and mobilizes 
communities. While writing about the Aryan Nation’s website, Sara Ahmed 
(2004) finds that “it is the emotional reading of hate that works to bind the 
imagined white subject and nation together . . . together we hate, and this hate 
is what makes us together.”” The feeling of shared victimization, regardless 
of merit, binds deflective White discourse, as does the co-optation of racial 
justice rhetoric. Undeniably, the will to appropriate is a colonizing rhetorical 


28. Lipsitz, Possessive Investment in Whiteness; Mills, Racial Contract. 

29. Rashad Shabazz, Specializing Blackness. 

30. Mann, “Why Does Country Music Sound White?”; Fox, “Alternative to What?,” 173; 
Bebout, Whiteness on the Border. 

31. Guthman, “Fast Food/Organic Food”; Mukherjee and Banet-Weiser, “Introduction”; 
Noel, “Branding Guilt.” 

32. Haney-Lopez, “Social Construction of Race.” 

33. Hall, “Spectacle of the “Other”; Mamdani, Good Muslim, Bad Muslim; Gonzalez, 
Reform without Justice. 

34. Ioanide, Emotional Politics of Racism. 

35. Ahmed, “Affective Economies,” 118. 
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move where White allies claim, by “right of discovery?” all rhetoric, land, 


economies, humanity, and so on for Whiteness.” 

“Our Blood, Our Soil!” only makes sense in the United States if we selec- 
tively misremember,* or unwitness,” the interrelated histories of indigenous 
genocide, slavery, and settler colonialism. The Charlottesville slogans all pres- 
ent US history from a White racial frame, or a collective set of stereotypes, 
histories, and frames of reference that position the past from a White-allied 
perspective.“ Similarly, the use of Nazi slogans in Charlottesville is an exam- 
ple of Whiteness as a racial script used to link White supremacy across time 
and space.” Natalia Molina (2013) created the term “racial scripts to highlight 
the ways in which the lives of racialized groups are linked across time and 
space and thereby affect one another, even when they do not directly cross 
paths.’ Evoking “Our Blood, Our Soil!” in the United States recalls patrio- 
tism, militarism, and veneration for the United States as a global superpower 
regardless of indigenous land claims and the genocidal history of White settler 
colonialism. Unite the Rights overtly racist slogans recycled Nazi rhetoric yet 
shifted the subjects of racial scripts blamed by White allies for White suffering 
toward US-based groups: Blacks, Latinxs, LGBTQIA+, and other historically 
marginalized communities. 

White victimhood deflects critiques of systemic injustice through claim- 
ing Whiteness as the aggrieved social identity. I recounted earlier that Darré 
implied Blut und Boden was a dogma concerned primarily with rural Arian 
protection. Darré postured that the creed was a political strategy used to foster 
wider political alliances among Whites against “others” (Jews, homosexuals, 
etc.).” The notion that Arians need protection implies that they are victims 
of unfair persecution. This deflective rhetoric reveals a willful ignorance of 
privilege. For Whites, White suffering or victimhood becomes the rhetorical 
focus when, in reality, Whites in Nazi Germany were the dominant group who 


36. I'm making an allusion here to the proclamation written by American Indian Move- 
ment activists announcing occupation of Alcatraz Island from 1969 to 1971. The rhetoric of 
this significant historical document inverts and plays with that of settler colonialists. For more 
information on this Civil Rights action, please see Casey Ryan Kelly, “Détournement, Decolo- 
nization, and the American Indian Occupation’; Milner, “By Right of Discovery.” 

37. Shohat and Stam, Unthinking Eurocentrism. 

38. Hass, Carried to the Wall. 

39. Lopenzina, Red Ink. 

40. Joe Feagin, White Racial Frame. 

41. Molina also discusses Whiteness as a racial script, highlighting the ways that White 
racialization, and racialized groups that compose “Whiteness, change over time. Please see 
Molina, How Race Is Made in America, 26. 

42. Molina, 6. 

43. Bramwell, Blood and Soil. 
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authorized and executed a holocaust. The focus on supposed White victim- 
hood, despite bountiful evidence to the contrary in the form of White German 
supremacy (institutionalized state, economic, and social power), implicitly 
defines non-Whites as threatening, dangerous, and disruptive. Put differently, 
the ideology advanced marginalized groups as the cause of White suffering, 
thereby rationalizing, to some Whites, institutionalized discrimination and 
even genocide. 

The Unite the Right slogans use a second type of deflection that relies on 
the parasitic appropriation and attempted inversion of the identity politics 
of those that suffer most from White supremacy. This second step of White 
deflection is rhetorical colonization. It occurs when Whites appropriate the 
identity politics of historically marginalized groups to further their own eco- 
nomic and social agendas. Examples include the co-optation of social move- 
ment frames or the linguistic appropriation and inversion of social movement 
messages (e.g., White Lives Matter, Blue Lives Matter, All Lives Matter, 
Unborn Lives Matter, etc.), as well as branding agendas that use social move- 
ments to sell products (e.g., Legalize LA [proimmigration reform apparel sold 
by American Apparel], ProjectRed [AIDS Awareness sold by Gap, Inc.], etc.). 
This rhetoric is parasitic because, rather than creating new social movement 
frames, deflection gains traction from attempts to take over countercultural 
movements in order to feed off their success and notoriety with the ultimate 
goal of destroying their “host” movement. 

Parasitic manifestations of White race discourse maintain unequal power 
relations through the repurposing of social movement knowledge to benefit 
racial capitalism and, therefore, White supremacy. Cedric J. Robinson (2019) 
historicizes that race and capitalism, or racial capitalism, are inextricably 
linked and that “as the executors of an expansionist world system, capital- 
ists require[ ] racism in order to police and rationalize the exploitation of 
workers”**; a White rationalization of the exploitation of historically margin- 
alized people that Charles W. Mills terms the “racial contract” that Whites 
implicitly and explicitly subscribe to.” In a society that values diversity, racial 
capitalism explains the ways Whites, and historically White institutions, derive 
capital value from the identity of historically marginalized groups.“ Similar to 
the Unite the Right protesters’ embodiment of Nazi slogans, chanting “White 
Lives Matter” is an overt call for White supremacy that is derivative in origin 
as it parodies Black Lives Matter and repositions Whiteness as a liability; the 
slogan posits the marchers as the real victims. 
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Deflection is a rhetorical strategy invested in sustaining the status quo and 
occasionally focuses on protests against White supremacy as a problem, rather 
than White supremacy itself. Whites and White-allied individuals practice 
deflection when they position historically marginalized groups as culpable for 
social unrest without considering, or truly hearing,” marginalized groups’ cri- 
tiques of White supremacy and systemic injustice. Jane H. Hill (2008) writes 
how White folk, or lay, understandings of race and racism frequently function 
through linguistic appropriation and the selective erasure of historical mem- 
ory, and, rhetorically, “while White racist language has its subtle side, much of 
it is not subtle at all, and it is not underground. Instead, it is posed in the spot- 
light, wrapped in red, white, and blue?“ As the dominant racial group, Whites 
have the luxury of not paying attention to the human rights demands of mar- 
ginalized groups. As the most privileged group, Whites understand race and 
racism differently than marginalized groups.” Nolan L. Cabrera (2019) helps 
clarify that there is a “massive and pervasive misunderstanding about what 
constitutes racism,” and this is particularly true among Whites.” As I discuss 
at length later in this book, the Black Lives Matter social movement critiques 
systemic and institutionalized racism. Echoing the previously mentioned 
work of Bonilla-Silva,” Cabrera finds that most White people view racism as 
an individual fault, not a systemic problem; that racism “requires meanness, 
hatred, or bitterness towards the outgroup”; and that every racial group can 
be racist.” Under White supremacy, racism includes prejudice, but also the 
privilege to act on hate through controlling institutions, governments, and 
economies.” In line with systemic racism theory, then, viewing historically 
marginalized groups as capable of racism is another type of White deflective 
discourse. Any racial group can be prejudiced, but under White supremacy 
only Whites can be racist because Whites have historically held the systemic 
power to shape hegemonic structures and institutions. 

A study in historically White media, this book finds that the persistence of 
covert types of racism, across the political spectrum, set the discursive stage 
for a violent resurgence of overt, unabashed White supremacy supported 
by the US president in the late 2010s. This monograph seeks to define what 
White identity politics mean in our highly mediated age. No longer do we go 
to one, or even multiple, newspapers to better understand news and current 
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events. We digitally map, shape, and create our understandings of current 
events through reading online material, clicking on hyperlinks to get more 
context, scrolling through Instagram feeds to get yet more information. We 
might pick up a hard copy of a newspaper at a coffee shop, or even listen to 
a story on the TV news or radio. We share our opinions about these stories 
like never before, and develop our own cyber echo chambers, through social 
media groups, online posts, and shareable content. All this material shapes 
how we understand race and race relations, and decode social and political 
meaning. Today, we understand one media representation as a part of a larger 
transmedia story. As discussed more in the chapters that follow, this book is 
interested in mapping the transmedia story of how White identity politics 
manifests across media and the political, economic, and social spectrum. As 
a foundation, discussion of what is meant by “White identity politics” is a 
necessity. 


White Identity Politics 


White identity politics involve group-based social movements that perpetu- 
ate White supremacy. I started this book with two stories of White supremacy 
that most Whites are eager to chastise: German Nazis and US White suprema- 
cists. This is a comfortable narrative of racism for Whites that strategically 
overlooks the covert and institutionalized nature of racism; it names racism 
as a failing of particularly heinous individuals and does not focus on the ways 
that everyday behaviors enable and embolden state-sanctioned racism and 
violence. Most racism today is subtler and more covert than that preached 
during the Unite the Right protest. 

Racism and White supremacy did not go away after the Civil Rights move- 
ments but was repackaged in more surreptitious discourse.” Overt racism 
works in concert with more covert racisms to normalize clandestine discrimi- 
natory behavior, even among those who may identify as liberally minded— 
discussing class when really speaking of race, for example. Stuart Hall (1981) 
terms more covert and subtle types of racism “inferential racism,’ or “those 
apparently naturalized representations of events and situations related to 
race, whether ‘factual’ or ‘fictional? which have racist premises and positions 
inscribed in them as a set of unquestioned assumptions.” In this book, I 
am particularly interested in the ways that inferential or covert racism works 
through co-opting the identity politics of historically marginalized groups. 
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If you are White, you may jump to the conclusion that my argument is that 
White people are all inherently “bad” because they have certain race-based 
privileges.” This is not my argument; I would like to emphasize the institu- 
tionalized nature of White supremacy—to (re)orient a focus on Whiteness as a 
system—an ideology with prescriptive, historically situated, rhetorical moves. 
We Whites need to move beyond a discourse of White privilege to one of 
White supremacy, as Zeus Leonardo (2004) writes, “White supremacy makes 
White privilege possible?” White domination has been forged through his- 
torical processes, and we Whites are responsible for our racist present, “despite 
the fact that White racial domination precedes us, Whites daily recreate it 
on both the individual and institutional level[s]”*—this includes well-mean- 
ing White liberals as well as the overt White nationalists in Charlottesville. 
Leonardo encourages us to understand the difference between dominance 
and domination; wherein “domination can be distinguished from dominance 
where the former connotes a process and the latter a state of being, the first a 
material precondition that makes possible the second as a social condition?” 

Undeniably, White supremacy is often keenly visible to historically mar- 
ginalized groups. When Whites acknowledge their race privilege they do so 
largely because of the readings, theories, and work of people of color. Critical 
Whiteness studies began in the work of Black radical thought; the writings 
of scholars like W. E. B. DuBois, James Baldwin, Derrick Bell, Charles Mills, 
Cedric Robinson, Audre Lorde, Kimberlé Crenshaw, among others, helped to 
shape the field. Indeed, since Whiteness often relies on its invisibility to other 
Whites, “oppression is best apprehended from the experiences or vantage 
point of the oppressed. . . . Critical analysis begins from the objective expe- 
riences of the oppressed in order to understand the dynamics of structural 
power relations.” While noting that “privilege is an expression and conse- 
quence of systems of inequality,’ Lee Bebout (2016) astutely defines the inter- 
disciplinary academic field today as “a form of privilege studies, looking at 
how, without conscious recognition, race shapes the experience and imagin- 
ings of whites?“ Writing about Whiteness studies with a “deep sense of ambiv- 
alence,’ Margaret L. Andersen (2003) cautions that “in shifting the subject of 
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race from the experience of disadvantaged groups to white people, whiteness 
studies risks eclipsing the study of racial power, focusing solely on white iden- 
tity, and analyzing ‘whiteness’ in the absence of the experience of people of 
color”” Recognizing this critique, I focus on the ways that the identity politics 
of historically marginalized groups are co-opted, decontextualized, and used 
by those invested in White supremacy to further their own racial project in 
seemingly benign, everyday cross-media discourse. Without acknowledging 
the speaker’s own investment in White supremacy, such rhetoric emphasizes 
colorblind notions of common sense, democratic unity, patriotism, and law 
and order in efforts to disparage or discredit individuals linked with non- 
White identity-based social movements. Labeling and defining this social pat- 
tern can begin to make the ubiquitous influence of White racial rhetoric more 
discernible—particularly to Whites. 

This book is a study of the racial project of Whiteness. Michael Omi and 
Howard Winant (2015) propose a theoretical model of “racial formation” to 
better understand the dominant historically situated way racial ideologies 
are created, embodied, and changed in what they term as “racial projects.” 
For example, Steve Martinot (2010) studies the racial project of Whiteness, 
emphasizing that race is a construction designed by the European groups 
that became “White” to justify their supremacy over historically marginalized 
groups like Indigenous peoples, Blacks, and Latinxs. Whites created the sys- 
tem of racialization—to ascribe racial categorizations—to justify the colonial 
project, indigenous slavery, and African slavery. Martinot historicizes that the 
idea of a White identity was 


the resulting sense of unity and homogeneity [that] . . . first emerged among 
the [US] colonists. That is, out of the reduction of Africans to other-than- 
human by the slave codes, the English transformed their own cultural iden- 
tity from being European to being White. It was this sense of being White 
that was “biologized” in the eighteenth century by European naturalists to 


« 296; 
form the modern concept of “race?” 


The racial project of Whiteness naturalizes racial difference and White racial 
superiority, ensuring historically White institutions and governments for 
future generations. 

Engaging with Omi and Winant but in line with systemic racism theory, 
Joe Feagin and Sean Elias (2013) find that only two racial projects exist, “that 
of Whites who seek to maintain their exploitation, oppression and domina- 
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tion of groups of colour, and that of people of colour who constantly battle 
uphill to overcome oppressive and systemic racism.” Similarly, to Martinot, 
being “White” cannot be divorced from White supremacy because the social 
construction of the White race is based on a racial hierarchy, justifying the 
rape, enslavement, and dehumanization of racial “others” As George Lipsitz 
(1998) reminds us, Whites have a long-standing economic investment in the 
social project of Whiteness.” Martinot concludes that racialization of “others” 
is always constructed as an antipode by Whites to secure White racial, social, 
economic, and political dominance. As such, he uses the term “machinery of 
Whiteness,” to refer to those systemic and institutionalized mechanisms that 
produce systems of White supremacy that criminalize the behavior of racial 
others and legitimate the criminal behavior of Whites as benevolent. He uses 
the phrase “hegemonic mind” to explain the ways Whites can understand 
themselves as individuals (whereas Black people represent their own race) or 
where our race is never mentioned.” 

Although perhaps not as overtly as in the Charlottesville protests, White 
indifference and racial ignorance are equally mechanisms of White supremacy 
in that they maintain the status quo. These more covert racist entitlements 
uphold and normalize racism, and extreme displays of overt racism similarly 
make covert racism seem more permissible by comparison. However, as I will 
argue throughout this book, both overt and covert types of White racisms rhe- 
torically rely on one another. Through the existence of extreme White nation- 
alists, race liberals can point to their alarmist rhetoric as the “truly racist” 
discourse rather than carefully examine how liberal consumption, rhetoric, 
and behaviors also perpetuate White supremacy. 

Average White US Americans may not be entirely familiar with the dis- 
cursive parentage of the rallying cries used by the US White nationalists at 
Charlottesville. Nevertheless, the Charlottesville protesters deliberately evoke 
connections, lineages, to a long-held White supremacist past while claiming 
White masculine victimhood. The myth of White victimhood was stoked long 
before Charlottesville. Scholars apply the terms White fright, White fragil- 
ity, and White pain to make sense of some of the myriad ways that Whites 
respond to demographic change and diversity. Embodied by the liberally 
minded, “white pain” evokes the feelings that some Whites have when they 
are “forced to hear about or confront their racial past and present.” “White 
fright” refers to a fear that White supremacy may soon end due to changing 
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demography.” Summarizing many theories, Robin DiAngelo proposes “white 
fragility” to describe a situation for Whites where “even a minimum amount 
of racial stress becomes intolerable, triggering a range of defensive moves .. . 
[and the] display of emotions such as anger, fear, and guilt, and behaviors such 
as argumentation, silence, and leaving the stress-inducing situation.”® In the 
Unite the Right protest, and in everyday casual discourse, we see a multitude 
of these responses—particularly White fright (e.g., “Jews will not replace us!” 
and “White Lives Matter!”), and the entire protest was a demonstration of 
White fragility. 

White race discourse defines what a White racial identity means through 
identifying groups that do not fit into the folk paradigm of “Whiteness,” as 
Stuart Hall (2001) writes, attempting to naturalize and “fix difference” to 
“secure it forever?” Ian Haney-Lopez (1994) emphasizes how notions of race 
and racial identity change over time; similarly, Hall maintains that “[racial] 
meaning floats?” Therefore, our understandings of race are historically sit- 
uated. As Haney-Lopez finds, “Race is neither an essence nor an illusion, 
but rather an ongoing, contradictory, self-reinforcing process subject to the 
macro forces of social and political struggle and the micro effects of daily 
decisions?” Here, White talk and text function as a pattern of communica- 
tion that (re)enforces White identity as normative in both macro (television, 
radio, etc.) and micro (Twitter, Facebook, etc.) media spaces. These macro 
media representations support White identity fabrication in micro examples 
through creating a discourse that can be traced across various media genres, 
laws, policies, and institutions. This broad intertextuality, across genre and 
medium, creates a convergent media community that recycles White rheto- 
ric as a “self-reinforcing process”” and forms a part of a racialized regime of 
representation.” Emphasizing this intertextuality, racial fabrication is a par- 
ticularly apt term: it highlights that racial meanings change quickly and are 
constructed relationally. 

As I have argued, for scholars of White racial discourse, deflective White 
rhetoric—one that jumps to the conclusion of White victimhood without 
hearing (or perhaps caring) about the issues of marginalized communities— 
marks a predictable discursive response. Whiteness, and therefore Whites, 
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historically maintain hegemonic power through creating Whiteness as the 
“normative” and sometimes invisible racial category for other Whites.” As 
seen in Nazi Germany and in Charlottesville, when Whites do recognize their 
racial identity, it is positioned as a liability’ rather than an economic, histori- 
cal, social, and political asset.” Supporting White supremacy, Donald Trump 
proclaimed that there were “good people on both sides” of the protests in 
Charlottesville: both for and against White supremacy. If you are White, I am 
speaking of the mechanisms of cultural and social supremacy that we Whites 
enjoy, and how they are maintained through everyday media and advertising, 
in ways we are not always consciously aware of. At the same time, we do— 
wittingly or unwittingly—reproduce exclusionary logics through defensive”? 
strategic rhetoric” that, particularly for humanizing and liberally minded 
Whites, creates feelings of White pain and desires for racial atonement.” Yet, 
misplaced or spurious atonement can perpetuate systems of exclusion. For lib- 
erally minded Whites against racism and White supremacy, we can still repro- 
duce systems of oppression through the co-optation of the identity politics of 
historically marginalized groups, naturalizing racial difference, using cultur- 
ally based arguments to discuss race, and minimizing the impact of racism on 
marginalized groups.” Well-meaning Whites can reproduce these systems of 
inequity when we rush to judgement, fail to listen with investment, or assume 
our experiences as Whites in the United States are universal.” Hostility to the 
presumed identity politics of marginalized groups, complaints about alleged 
political correctness, and fears of being labeled as racist operate as triggers 
for Whites due to what Aaron David Gresson (2004) terms “white pain”: the 
“pain many whites feel when forced to hear about or confront their racial past 
and present?” Gresson contends that White pain arises from “a special kind 
of vulnerability: a forced encounter with minorities’ often painful images of 
whites in relation to themselves and their past and present relations.” Deflec- 
tive White discourse upholds a recovery ideology of White supremacy, and, 
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more broadly, some defensive moves suggest that many US Americans have 
moved past any desire for self-healing or atonement. 

Deflective rhetoric can operate in a deracialized way, yet it evokes pre- 
dictable and sometimes defensive responses from those aligned with White 
supremacy. While arguing for the importance of listening in rhetorical studies, 
Krista Ratcliff (2005) borrows from the work of Nikki Giovanni in her find- 
ing that racial bias promotes not listening. In a White supremacist society, it 
is easier for Whites to choose to not listen.” Whites can make this choice with 
few or no repercussions. Rosaria Lippi Green (1997) similarly argues that in 
the largely monolingual US the communicative burden of learning a different 
language is differentially levied on transmigrants and, more generally, margin- 
alized communities.” Viewing “White racism as a cultural system” mediated 
through discourse, Jane H. Hill (2008) finds that the use of mock Spanish is 
a covert form of White racist discourse found in advertising and everyday 
talk. Although most White speakers of US English “vigorously reject” the pro- 
nouncement “that Mock Spanish presupposes and reproduces racist stereo- 
types,” Hill argues that this everyday discourse of talk and text communicates 
the ideas that “to become ‘American; Spanish words must be transformed 
into light talk . . . or into jokes or insults”*” These examples—of not listening 
or lacking investment in understanding—are mechanisms of excluding and 
policing Whiteness as normative. In addition to not truly hearing the realities 
of White supremacy, Whites have long actively listened to strategic silences, 
coded talk, and double entendre that carry racial meaning. Since the 1980s, 
the Republican Party has relied on racial appeals to impact electoral politics.” 
Without ever mentioning race, politicians and others make coded appeals to 
White voters. Ian Haney-Lopez terms this dynamic “racial dog whistle poli- 
tics” or “coded talk centered on race.” Racial dog whistle politics manifest 
themselves in three ways: “A push that jabs race into the conversation through 
thinly veiled references to threatening nonwhites|,] ...a parry that slaps away 
charges of racial pandering[,] . . . and finally, a kick that savages the critic for 
opportunistically alleging racial victimization” Again, Whites often reject 
the notion that such dog whistles are racist. 

Regardless of socioeconomic class, sitting with discomfort is not a skill well 
learned by the racially privileged.” Yet, not all Whites share the same privilege. 
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Despite a shared benefit of White supremacy across classes and geography,” 
Whites are not all equal, and understanding the differences between Whites, 
in part, helps us understand rhetoric that attempts to scapegoat White racism 
onto those who are rural, White, working class or poor, and, more often than 
not, Southern. Whites are diverse and even discriminate against one another 
with terms like “White trash,” “hillbilly,” and “redneck, and scholars have sug- 
gested that these class and geographically based fissures in normative White 
identity suggest “one critical track to deconstruct whiteness” by “recognizing 
the complex and emotionally charged contests over belonging and difference 
that engage whites intraracially.” It is the very fissures within Whiteness— 
embodied in discriminatory terms like White trash, hillbilly, redneck—that 
help make Whiteness visible.” Shannon Sullivan (2014) notes the importance 
of class differences among Whites yet also emphasizes the difference between 
race and class: 


Class differences within the group of White people make a meaningful dif- 
ference to their race, and this is a constitutive, not an additive difference. 
Class differences aren't lumped on top of homogenous Whiteness; they 
instead help constitute Whites differently for poor and middle-class White 
people. But the constitutive difference that class makes to race doesn’t mean 


that race has been collapsed into class.”* 


In this book, I map discourse communities across sites that self-identify 
through branding as liberal and middle-class (National Public Radio [NPR], 
ethically branded goods), and conservative with a veneration for the working 
classes (bro-country music, social media) to highlight shared commonalities 
of White rhetoric across political ideologies. Middle-class suburban or urban 
Whites may not desire comparison to rural, working-class Whites, yet the 
rhetorical overlap of speech and text—though different—remains remarkably 
similar in intent. My research finds an appreciation of working-class ways of 
being by conservative media; however, these media producers are frequently 
not members of the working classes. Through highlighting the discursive dis- 
connects between Whites, I endeavor to show, particularly to other Whites, 
the constructed nature of White identity. 
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Approach and Chapter Overview— 
Critical Racial Rhetorics 


This book is a study in everyday White supremacy. Since Whites hold much 
institutionalized and political power, White identity politics are rarely called 
out as such unless they are connected with White nationalists, as in Charlot- 
tesville, yet White supremacist rhetoric is also “the domain of average, tolerant 
people, of lovers of diversity, and of believers in justice?” There is a “White 
investment” in White supremacy, and “in general, Whites recreate their own 
racial supremacy, despite good intentions?” Through analyzing a constella- 
tion of sites self-identified as both liberal and conservative, this intellectual 
project links White discourse across historically White media sites to better 
understand the shared rhetoric of trans-mediated White supremacy in our 
polarized political present. 

I take a Third-Wave Whiteness approach that encourages scholars to 
nuance racial identities, including between Whites. Third-Wave Whiteness 
studies emphasizes the intersectionality of White identities across many politi- 
cally motivated vectors including race, class, gender, sexual identification, and 
geography. Through highlighting the differences between Whites, including 
how Whites discriminate against one another (e.g., White trash, trailer trash, 
chauvinism, heterosexism), we can show the constructed nature of White- 
ness. Third-Wave Whiteness applies research methodologies across genre 
and media like “internet sites, racial consciousness biographies, music, and 
photo-elicitation interviews,” and I look toward many of these diverse sites 
in this book. Third-Wave Whiteness studies is purposely intersectional and 
interdisciplinary, but the research is distinguished “by an interest in the cul- 
tural practices and discursive strategies employed by whites as they struggle to 
recuperate, reconstitute and restore identities and the supremacy of whiteness 
in post-apartheid, post-industrial, post-imperial, post-Civil Rights” eras.” 
Scholars of Third-Wave Whiteness are also shifting focus away from the White 
racial formations of Europeans to those whose origins are in the Americas and 
other locations; this book follows this overture to the US.” 

With this approach in mind, my research focuses on a constellation of 
deflective White rhetoric to highlight how our racial understandings are con- 
structed relationally, across a variety of cultural sites. This interdisciplinarity 
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also allows me to highlight the omnipotence of this rhetoric of dominance— 
from a country song to NPR to social media, White deflection is all around us. 
Scholars of race often use the metaphor of “constellation” to describe the accu- 
mulation of diverse and interdisciplinary images, discourses, and ideologies 
that shape racial understanding. Lee Bebout (2016) uses the term to describe 
“Whiteness on the border? how Whites construct Whiteness, and Whiteness 
as Americanness, against a Mexican Other. Leo R. Chavez (2008) also uses the 
term to reference the Latino Threat Narrative, a set of alarmist discourses and 
representations that posit Latinxs as threatening, unassimilable, and hyperfer- 
tile. Joe Feagin (2009) uses constellation to refer to the ideologies, images, and 
discourses that contribute to the national “White racial frame” or the White- 
allied point of reference that perpetuates White supremacy. 

Following Michael G. Lacy and Kent A. Ono (2011), I also find that “in 
today’s discursive milieu,’ or what other scholars above have termed a discur- 
sive “constellation” “race and racism are often difficult to isolate, interpret, 
and explain.” Therefore, this book is a study in the critical rhetoric of race, 
namely Whiteness, across media to make sense of how Whiteness adapts and 
changes across time, space, and media genre. Lacy and Ono write that critical 
rhetorical scholars should analyze representations of racist actions and racial 
discourse “because such images and stories form the basis of our knowledge 
and perspectives of race, which helps us to see how we perceive and define 
ourselves, others, and our material lives.” The scholars note that 


when racialized discourse does not call attention to itself, responses to it 
become easily misunderstood or formulaic. We can overcome such mis- 
interpretations and ideological scripts and being to understand different 
perspectives only if we question, challenge, interpret, and critical analyze 
cultural practice. While loud charges of race and racism have become media 
spectacles, we argue that mundane, everyday, and routine cultural practices 
perhaps have the greatest potential to service, work in tandem with overt 


o 


racism, and affect us in their commonplace and taken-for-granted forms.” 


I am particularly interested in how Whiteness mediates our environments 
in these “commonplace and taken-for-granted forms,” and therefore I fore- 
ground the rhetorical moves of Whiteness through close readings of tweets, 
memes, discussions in online chat rooms, song lyrics, and advertising mate- 
rial that are joined by a shared use of rhetorical White deflection. Following 
Lacy and Ono, I have divided my book into sections based on overt deflec- 
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tive Whiteness and more covert or inferential deflective Whiteness. As the 
authors note, even within overt racist rhetoric there are insidious signatures 
of inferential rhetoric as well. This book seeks to make the overt and covert 
dimensions of deflective Whiteness—across social class, gender, and political 
identification—clearer. 

This project is therefore invested in what Lisa A. Flores (2016) terms the 
“representational politics of race” across mediated, everyday representations.” 
Flores defines racial rhetorical criticism as work that is “reflective about and 
engages the persistence of racial oppression, logics, voices, and bodies and that 
theorizes the very production of race as rhetorical.’ In so doing, I also argue 
that the “primary rhetorical function of representations of race is to legitimate 
racism while protecting the innocence of whiteness.” Distinctively, I focus 
on the comparative “points of convergence and divergence” between the ways 
that Whiteness co-opts the identity politics of both Blacks and Latinxs in fur- 
thering everyday White supremacy.” 


Part 1—Overt White Deflection 


The first three chapters in this book focus on overtly discriminatory White 
deflection that also shares some signatures of covert deflection. In so doing, 
I define and nuance the differences between White deflection in online and 
auditory environments. As a study in the critical rhetoric of race, I emphasize 
that rhetoric itself has many presentations across media—we hear rhetoric, 
but we also read online posts and interpret shared images. To fully understand 
the presentations of White deflection, we must consider what we hear and see, 
and the resulting affect. 

Chapter 1, “Of Memes, Militancy, and Masculinity: White Rhetoric and 
Racial Fabrication in Online Discourse,’ takes a mixed-methods approach— 
using content analysis and critical discourse—to uncover how White rheto- 
ric manifests in online communication frequently in opposition to the Black 
Lives Matter social movement. I study internet memes and a media corpora- 
tion that each practice White deflection. Using content analysis, I code the 
social media presence of Blue Lives Matter media company (Blue Lives) for 
deflective rhetoric; Blue Lives is a corporation invested in producing news 
content empathetic to law enforcement officers, including Homeland Security 
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agents, police officers, and corrections officers. My research finds that Blue 
Lives uses a framing mechanism to shape its coverage that I term “militant 
victimhood’; this framework relies on White deflection to shape coverage by 
simultaneously claiming victimhood at the hands of historically marginalized 
groups, while also supporting at times extremist violence against individuals 
and social movements. Furthermore, throughout this chapter I find that rhe- 
torical manifestations of toxic masculinity and Whiteness have overlapping 
investments in domination and are habitually codependent. 

Chapter 2 further studies the masculine and White rhetoric behind deflec- 
tion, but from feminized subjectivities. This chapter, “Feminized Racial Pain: 
Cisgender Women, Whiteness, and Digital Masculine Rhetoric,’ investigates 
how rhetorical attacks on critical race theory, feminism, multiculturalism, 
and religious minorities by cisgender women work to (re)secure patriar- 
chy, compulsory heterosexuality, and Whiteness from the relative margins. 
This chapter furthers emergent conversations in the field of critical rhetoric 
on White cisgender women’s unique role as the bedfellows and nurturers of 
White supremacy. In studying the connections between masculinity, White 
supremacy, power, and cisgender women orators, I argue that White women 
use masculinized rhetoric of fear, threat, and victimhood when confronting 
perceived provocations to their relative power as cisgender heteronormative 
White women. This rhetoric seeks to (re)secure cisgender heteronormative 
Whiteness as center, but from a feminized persona. This feminized subjectiv- 
ity is imbued with vulnerability and paternalistic discourses, enabling, per- 
petuating, and linking hegemonic masculinity and White rhetoric. I also argue 
that the media framing mechanism identified in chapter 1, militant victim- 
hood, changes based on the feminization of an orator/writer. 

Chapter 3, “Trash Music: A Third-Wave Whiteness Approach to Bro- 
Country and Country-Rap,’ begins with an act that many music fans view 
as overtly racist: the removal of Lil Nas X’s country-rap hit “Old Town Road” 
from the Billboard Top Country chart—right before it would have hit num- 
ber 1 in the summer of 2019. Debate about Billboard’s choice reverberated 
throughout the country music community, including in discussion on fan 
media pages and in song lyrics. Focusing on the interrelated country sub- 
genres of bro-county and country-rap, this chapter analyzes the ways that 
song lyrics, music history, and internet discussion of the popular and profit- 
able country subgenres strategically imagine mainstream country music as 
White despite bountiful evidence otherwise. This chapter uses a Third-Wave 
Whiteness approach to highlight representations of class between country 
music listeners, songs, and lyrics. Moreover, sound is racialized and, without 
images, allows a listener to pick up unique rhetorical cues that strategically 
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construct images of race, class, and geography. Unlike the previous two chap- 
ters, the metaphoric nature of song lyrics contains a significant number of 
interferential examples of deflective White rhetoric, and therefore this chapter 
functions as a connecting one between the two parts of this book. 


Part 2—Inferential Deflective Whiteness 


Whites, particularly liberal Whites, often assume that racism and bigotry is 
the product of other Whites: conservatives, the poor and working classes, the 
uneducated, Southerners, rural people—as a White person studying White 
supremacy in the academy, I have heard many of these stereotypes, even 
among my highly educated peers. Following Eduardo Bonilla-Silva’s canonical 
book Racism without Racists, I find that White liberal rhetoric is some of the 
most slippery and socially corrosive type of racism. Liberal White deflection 
is deeply invested in achieving an affect of altruism—despite, and often ignor- 
ing, the history, lived experience, and representations of historically marginal- 
ized groups. The second part of this book includes case studies of more covert 
types of White deflection, concluding with an epilogue suggesting future areas 
of study in this vein. 

Chapter 4, “Brand Liberal: Ethical Consumption and Latina Representa- 
tion under Racial Capitalism, focuses on branding strategies that appropri- 
ate the identity politics of historically marginalized groups to sell a product: 
clothing. This chapter studies ethical consumption under racial capitalism as a 
type of White deflection invested in consumer affect—feeling good about buy- 
ing morally. However, the American Apparel corporate marketing campaign 
Legalize LA that I study sought to profit from the activism of its mostly Latinx 
workers. In the process, Latinx worker conditions at the company did not 
improve, and the corporate model was vehemently against worker unioniza- 
tion efforts. This case study in inferential White deflection explores the para- 
dox of buying morally under racial capitalism. Strategic advertising campaigns 
appealed to middle-class consumers, who had liberal views on immigration 
reform, but who were not likely equally invested in the history of Latinx labor 
in Los Angeles or at the company they financially supported. 

Similar to my discussions of overt framing mechanisms that shape media 
coverage in chapters 1 and 2, chapter 5 finds that liberal media outlets also 
use framing mechanisms that practice rhetorical White deflection—but these 
media frameworks are unique. “Framing Immigration: Strategic Whiteness 
and Legal Violence in NPR's Coverage of the Postville Raid,” finds that NPR's 
coverage of the largest single immigration raid in US history relied on stra- 
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tegic erasures, discursive shifts, and episodic coverage that decontextualized 
and ignored the treatment, histories, and exploitation of apprehended trans- 
migrants. After the raid, about four hundred largely Guatemalan workers were 
detained, tried in a makeshift courtroom assembled in a cattle exhibition field, 
and sentenced to about two years in federal prisons. My analysis focuses on 
the humanizing representation of the largely Latinx workforce in NPR's syndi- 
cated coverage, which nevertheless relies on exclusionary discourses that cast 
Latinxs outside of NPR's discourse community. 

After summarizing the various manifestations of deflective White rhetoric 
mapped throughout this book, the final epilogue points to future trajectories 
of research. The epilogue, “Performative Allyship and the Future of Critical 
Whiteness Studies,’ revisits internet discourses, but focuses on the ways that 
performative allyship—where a person's political statements in support of 
marginalized communities garner a social or financial reward—manifested 
on social media in the summer of 2020 after the murder of George Floyd by 
Minnesota police. 

It is easy to view rhetoric used during Unite the Right as exceptional, 
out of the ordinary, or beyond parallel. Tracking similar rhetorical defensive 
moves, in the remainder of this book I am concerned with the everyday mech- 
anisms of White supremacy. In the next chapter, I will further explain how 
deflective rhetoric similar to that seen in Charlottesville manifests in every- 
day, online communication, easily shared through memes and intertextually 
linked through hashtags to a wider discourse community. Focusing on taken- 
for-granted forms of communication—social media posts, branding/market- 
ing, radio, and music—I seek to map the ways that our daily consciousness 
receives an intertextual, often-unnoticed (particularly by Whites), onslaught 
of White supremacist rhetoric. Taken together as everyday modes of com- 
munication, these forms of discourse are more insidiously covert—and com- 
mon—than exceptional displays of White nationalism. 


PART 1 


OVERT WHITE DEFLECTION 


CHAPTER 1 


Of Memes, Militancy, and Masculinity 


White Rhetoric and Racial Fabrication in 
Online Discourse 


In the summer of 2020, Black Minneapolis resident George Floyd was mur- 
dered by White police officer Derek Chauvin. Enraged by the frequent and 
senseless murders of unarmed Black men by US law enforcement officers, 
protesters took to the streets, first in the United States, and then throughout 
the world. By protesting police brutality, systemic racism, and institutional 
injustice, the independently organized demonstrations were in support of the 
global Black Lives Matter movement (BLM). 

Seven years prior, in response to the acquittal of George Zimmerman for 
the murder of Trayvon Martin in the summer of 2013, Black Lives Matter 
began as a hashtag, the idea of Alicia Garza, Patrisse Cullors, and Opal Tometi, 
on Garza’s Facebook page. Black social media use is quite complex and is fre- 
quently invested in social justice. For instance, scholars of Black Twitter like 
Andre Brock (2012) and Sarah Florini (2014) have borrowed from the work of 
Henry Louis Gates Jr. (1983) on signifyin and applied it to the study of Black 
Twitter. Signifyin’ refers to the “genre of linguistic performance that allows 
for the communication of multiple levels of meaning simultaneously, most 
frequently involving wordplay and misdirection”? Propelled by online engage- 
ment, Black Lives Matter developed into a diverse social movement that does 
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not have a single leader or group of leaders. Instead, BLM activists share a 
political agenda and philosophical movement, operating in the heritage of 
Black intellectuals like Anna Julia Cooper, Audre Lorde, W. E. B. DuBois, and 
James Baldwin, that brings attention to the intersectional struggles of racial 
injustice.’ Those who support Black Lives Matter mobilize in “condemning the 
state-sanctioned death of black women and girls, denoting the disproportion- 
ate incarceration of black men and women as well as boys and girls, calling 
for the end to violence against transgender women, and pounding the pave- 
ment against police brutality”* The ethics behind the BLM movement—that 
Black lives matter, too, as much as White lives—challenges the racial capitalist 
foundation of the US nation-state. The power of the Black Lives Matter move- 
ment to energize diverse people across racial, class, gendered, and ethnic dif- 
ference all without a centralized leadership threatens those invested in White 
supremacy and its bedfellow, racial capitalism. 

After Floyd’s murder, the hashtags #AllLivesMatter and #BlueLives Matter, 
two of many rallying cries used in opposition to the Black Lives Matter move- 
ment, appeared across social media with a renewed zeal.’ Those allied with 
White supremacy became particularly agitated with the Black Lives Matter 
movement when US corporations, states, and local governments began to 
change corporate and government policies. Calls to defund the police were 
taken seriously in places like Minneapolis; NASCAR outlawed the use of the 
confederate flag; Aunt Jemimah and Uncle Ben were removed as racist corpo- 
rate images; and the state of Mississippi introduced discussions in Jackson to 
remove the Confederate flag from its state flag. 

This chapter studies the online reactionary rhetoric that pirates social 
movement frames, specifically those of BLM. Viewing Whiteness as a discur- 
sive construction that strategically (re)secures dominance,‘ the coded use of 
“All Lives Matter; similar to the Blue Lives Matter, is a benevolent type of rac- 
ism that disengages with the wider critique of systemic and institutionalized 
racism brought about by BLM activists in favor of a fictitious egalitarianism.’ 
The universality of the slogans deliberately and strategically disengages with 
the discussions of structural and institutional racism that differentially impact 
Black, Brown, and Indigenous communities; rendering the suffering of these 
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communities under White supremacy ungrieveable. These structural inequi- 
ties include, but are not limited to, police brutality, high rates of residential 
segregation, lower educational attainment, lower average wealth, higher incar- 
ceration rates, higher rates of infectious diseases like HIV/AIDS, and higher 
numbers of mental health issues when compared to Whites.” 

From a vantage point of relative privilege, Whites have the luxury to not 
listen to the human rights demands of historically marginalized groups with- 
out the fear of physical, material, or mental distress.” Relying on data from 
social media, news reports, and police reports from 2015 to 2020, the Wash- 
ington Post (2020) finds that nationwide Black Americans were murdered 
by law enforcement officers more than twice as often as White Americans. 
Police brutality differently impacts individuals in the prime of their adult 
lives, between the ages of twenty and forty. Many of those murdered by law 
enforcement likely have families, are wage earners, and have wider networks 
of family and friends reliant on their companionship and labor. Over 95 per- 
cent of these deadly encounters with law enforcement involve men. Despite 
their small relative population numbers as compared to Whites, Blacks and 
Latinxs are much more likely to be the victims of police brutality. Death rates 
at the hands of law enforcement officers reflect this; Blacks are killed at a rate 
of 31 per million people, Latinxs are killed at a rate of 23 per million people, 
and Whites are killed at a rate of 13 per million people. Protesters called to 
defund police departments, to overhaul the entire US law enforcement sys- 
tem by reallocating police funding to community-based organizations and 
programing. According to the most recent data by Pew Research (2020), the 
incarceration rates of Blacks from 2006 to 2018 have dropped by about one- 
third; however, “in 2018, black Americans represented 33 percent of the sen- 
tenced prison population, nearly triple their 12 percent share of the U.S. adult 
population. Whites accounted for 30 percent of prisoners, about half their 63 
percent share of the adult population. Hispanics accounted for 23 percent of 
inmates, compared with 16 percent of the adult population.” Further illustrat- 
ing the penetration of White supremacy throughout US institutions, Blacks 
and Latinxs also faced much higher death rates, in all age categories, from the 
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novel coronavirus pandemic.” After months of grieving, in quarantine, and 
serving as essential workers, protesters joined together in the streets demand- 
ing universal human rights and control over their own neighborhoods. 

Using critical discourse and content analysis, I trace how those invested 
in White identity politics use social media in everyday and organized ways to 
police online environments. In so doing, this chapter extends Bonilla-Silva’s 
theory of White habitus to mediated environments. Borrowing from Pierre 
Bourdieu (1984), “habitus” refers to the “socially acquired tendencies” that 
influence behavior, understanding, and recognition, reflecting “deep cultural 
conditioning that reproduces and legitimates social formations?” Bonilla- 
Silva (2006) defines White habitus as a “racialized, uninterrupted socialization 
process that conditions and creates whites’ racial tastes, perceptions, feelings, 
and emotion and their views on racial matters?” Regarding interracial mar- 
riage or residential and social segregation, “white habitus promotes in-group 
solidarity and negative views about non-whites.’* Since Whites experience 
more geographical and social segregation than other racial or ethnic groups, 
this “social and spatial isolation . . . leads to the development of group cohe- 
sion and identity formation?” Through framing mechanisms, I argue that this 
social segregation and development of group cohesion is also mediated, curat- 
ing echo chambers of information, opinions, and shaping ideologies. 

This chapter nuances the definition of deflective White rhetoric outlined 
in the introduction of this book through providing additional examples of 
White deflection in practice. It is divided into three sections. In “Framing 
Whiteness,” I overview how Whiteness frames and co-opts social justice slo- 
gans in the service of White supremacy. I then study a tweet by the handle 
@ProudWarriorDad in “The Identity Politics of Deflective Whiteness” where 
I use critical discourse to further define the two-step process of White deflec- 
tion; calls of victimhood followed by the appropriation of social justice frame- 
works. In “Blue Lives Matter Media Company,” I use both critical discourse 
and content analysis to explain how a media company of the same name stra- 
tegically curates news media coverage from a White racial frame.” 

The various examples studied here emphasize a commitment to hetero- 
normative masculinity, embodied in the US military and law enforcement, 
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and cast the identity politics of historically marginalized groups as superficial. 
There is an emphasis on White male pain—a crisis of hegemonic masculin- 
ity in an era of increasing transvisibility and discussions of systemic racism. 
Hegemonic masculinity is invested in maintaining male dominance and sub- 
jugating women. Masculine rhetoric is identified by presentations of anger, 
fear, self-centeredness, ressentiment, extreme competition, and violence. In 
studying how toxic masculinity negatively impacts mental health treatment 
for men, Terry Krupers (2005) defines the term as “constructed of those 
aspects of hegemonic masculinity that foster domination of others and are, 
thus, socially destructive” Attributes of toxic masculinity “include extreme 
competition and greed, insensitivity to or lack of consideration of the expe- 
riences and feelings of others, a strong need to dominate and control oth- 
ers, an incapacity to nurture, a dread of dependency, a readiness to resort to 
violence, and the stigmatization and subjugation of women, gays, and men 
who exhibit feminine characteristics?” A growing body of critical scholarship 
studies the strategic rhetorical mechanisms used by White men to maintain 
White supremacy while engaging with toxic hegemonic masculinity.” Casey 
Ryan Kelly (20202) asserts that a “powerful script of white male victimization” 
was catalyzed by the 2016 election where White men were “aggrieved by fem- 
inism, multiculturalism, secularism, and demands for structural equality?” 
Such discourse indexes White men, and Whites more generally, as the casual- 
ties of the multicultural movement and identity politics. As a characteristic 
of presentations of deflective rhetoric, White masculine victimhood uses the 
threat historically marginalized groups pose to White hegemony to activate 
political and ideological formations.” In this chapter, these political and ideo- 
logical formations link those responsible for enforcing hard power—the mili- 
tary, police, corrections officers, and so forth—with an oxymoronic affect of 
vulnerability and fragility. This deflects critiques of those with systemic and 
institutional power onto those fighting their historical exclusion. 
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Framing Whiteness 


The reactionary [X] Lives Matter rhetoric used in opposition to Black Lives 
Matter is a classic example of parasitic White deflection that seeks to hijack 
a successful social movement for an ideologically divergent cause. Coupled 
with their derivative naming, “All Lives Matter,’ “Blue Lives Matter, and simi- 
lar countermovement slogans represent the “frame co-optation” of the Black 
Lives Matter social movement. In their study of how the conservative right 
commandeered the queer agenda, Mary C. Burke and Mary Burnstein (2014) 
define “frame co-optation” as “a process where opponents adopt aspects of 
the content of a movement's discourse, while subverting its general intent?” 
When historically marginalized communities assert their human rights, it 
challenges White supremacy, and frame co-optation is a rhetorical attempt to 
colonize and reframe discourse threatening to the status quo in the service of 
hegemony. This reframing is a tool of mobilizing an already aggrieved White- 
allied base. 

Frame co-optation, and media framing more generally, influence an audi- 
ence’s ability to think critically; at the same time, the White identity politics 
behind such deflection is rarely questioned.” Media framing occurs when an 
aspect of media coverage is emphasized over others. It refers to the process 
by which people understand or change their thinking about a topic due to 
this repetitive presentation. Framing has political and social consequences; 
for example, Stuart Hall (2001) terms a “racialized regime of representation” 
the repeated presentation of racial stereotypes over a given period of time 
that shifts ideology and influences discriminatory behavior.” While evaluating 
the impact of framing on White macropartisanship, Marisa Abrajano, Zoltan 
Hajnal, and Hans J. C. Hassell (2017) find that “by focusing repeatedly on a 
particular group, news coverage can lead to evaluations of issues based on 
attitudes towards the group in question rather than the issue at hand.’** When 
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the liberal-leaning New York Times published negative stories about immi- 
gration, Whites shifted party identification in a corresponding magnitude to 
the Republican party while also championing restrictive anti-immigrant bills, 
laws, and initiatives. 

Whether in the form of a hashtag, meme, or slogan, those who use All 
Lives Matter and Blue Lives Matter deflect attention away from racial capi- 
talism and endemic injustice against historically marginalized groups in the 
United States. Attention is then redirected toward the supposed victims— 
Whites and the enforcers of hard power. This rhetoric grieves social and sys- 
temic power that Whites and historically White institutions have never lost. 
A tendency to not listen and shift rhetoric linked with the identity politics 
of marginalized groups to rhetoric focused on White identity politics is for- 
mulaic and indicative of a wider discursive and social pattern. This pattern 
of White discourse deflects the fear, discomfort, and aggression that those 
invested in White supremacy feel when confronted with challenges to sys- 
temic racism and inequity.” This fear and discomfort are projected on indi- 
viduals linked with identity-based social movements who are then faulted for 
causing a social disruption. From the vantage point of deflective Whiteness, 
the framing of this disruption deliberately does not recognize the mission or 
goals of the social movement. Stylistically these verbal reprimands are retro- 
spective, passive-aggressive, and often directed not at one individual but at 
a movement or ideology. Therefore, this type of online deflective Whiteness 
occurs in safe spaces where the individuals being reprimanded are not pres- 
ent or the event being critiqued has already occurred. These decontextualized 
chastisements are categorized as common sense; the original protest against 
White supremacy and structural racism are ignored and overshadowed by a 
colorblind critique disparaging those invested in the identity politics of mar- 
ginalized groups as weak, unpatriotic, and naive. 

Individuals who engage in deflective Whiteness frequently lack knowl- 
edge or are complacent about how White supremacy operates and benefits 
those aligned with a White identity. While there is a deliberate individual- 
ism inherent in the linguistic practice, deflective White rhetoric often sustains 
and maintains White supremacy by using deracialized, covert appeals. Rather 
than a truly universal ideology, All Lives Matter is a rallying cry for White 
inclusion, exhibiting a narcissistic need for Whites to be at the center of every 
discussion, hiding behind a façade of universalism. If all lives in the United 
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States mattered and were treated equally, then the Black Lives Matter social 
movement would have no reason to exist. 

The discursive shift central to online deflective Whiteness, that takes an 
event, image, and/or representation out of its original context, is not seamless 
and is often rife with logical fallacies. For example, consider a popular meme 
refashioned in numerous forms in support of the All Lives Matter ideology. 
This image frequently has a background of one or more crucifixes, an image 
of a White Jesus, or even a picture of a White Jesus on a crucifix. Despite 
Middle Eastern and North African origins of both Jesus and Christianity, the 
embodiment of a White Jesus, according to Richard Dyer (1997), “constitute[s] 
something of a thumbnail sketch of the white ideal” with the characteristics 
of “suffering, self-denial and self-control, and also material achievement, if 
it can be construed as the temporary and partial triumph of the mind over 
matter.” Put differently, by representing Jesus as a White man, White indi- 
viduals are visually linked with Jesus, inherent piety, and morality. The text 
accompanying various iterations of these familiar Christian images reads: 
“2000 Years Ago Jesus Ended the Debate of Which Lives Matter He Died for 
All!” From a White racial frame, or the White-allied way of viewing and expe- 
riencing the world,” this colorblind meme implies that true Christians—who 
are inherently White—realize that all humans are created equal because Jesus 
gave his life for all mankind. An implicit statement here suggests that Black 
Lives Matter activists are not Christians, or at least not “good” Christians, 
and deliberately shifts the conversation about police brutality to one of Chris- 
tian theology. The purportedly moralist argument is flawed. Similar to advo- 
cates of US monolingualism, the orator does not take the time to assume the 
communicative burden” to understand the message and mission of the BLM 
movement, or even the intent of the phrase “Black Lives Matter” which simply 
means that Black Lives Matter, too, in addition to White lives. BLM critiques 
persistent inequity in the US state; by turning this contemporary social move- 
ment into an affront to Christian values, these memes take significant direc- 
tion from the Southern strategy and dog whistle politics that use coded talk 
about race.” Through this Christian meme, All Lives Matter supporters seek 
absolution from a reference to Jesus as evidence that “All Lives Matter’; yet, 
there is a deliberate miscommunication. This colorblind statement assumes 
that all people in US society have equal opportunity. Furthermore, in this line 
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of thinking, Jesus would not feed the hungry first, before those with plenty of 
food, because all stomachs matter. 

Practitioners of deflective Whiteness are invested in not listening; listen- 
ing means implicating their own position in systems of inequity, and chal- 
lenging White supremacy entails compromising an economic,” political and 
social,” and affective” investment in Whiteness. In addition to discussing the 
ways that White victimhood works in tandem with the appropriation of the 
identity politics of historically marginalized groups, this chapter focuses on 
masculine-coded rhetoric. This focus on masculinity allows me to introduce 
a trend seen throughout the forms of communication analyzed in this book; 
rhetorical performances of masculinity that are strategically used to reinforce 
White supremacy. This confrontational, in-your-face, and aggressive rhetoric 
is a defensive posturing designed to repel, through fear or threat of violence, 
those who may wish to challenge White supremacy. As I discuss in chapter 2, 
masculinity, or masculine Whiteness, should not be misunderstood as always 
connected to one’s biological sex assigned at birth and is performed by cisgen- 
der White women as well as cisgender men. 

When studying the emotional politics of racism, Paula Ioanide (2015) finds 
that “emotions attached to race and sexuality have their own unique logics 
of gain and loss” and that these emotions can encourage people to behave in 
ways that are sometimes against their best interests or that defy rational expla- 
nation.” In other words, people are often not aware of the ways that emo- 
tions impact racial understandings and communication. Research suggests 
that a lack of emotional intelligence is a key fixture in masculinity.” Similarly, 
Nolan L. Cabrera (2019) finds that “if emotional illiteracy . . . is a central facet 
of dominant forms of masculinity, this can become an important barrier to 
racial growth. Emotions are a form of cognition and are critically important 
to the maintenance of white supremacy?” Put differently, masculinity may 
impact one’s willingness to perform the hard work of antiracism. Masculinity 
and White race discourse combine to create a distinct pattern of violent and 
confrontational rhetoric often present in deflective rhetoric. 
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Methods 


To contextualize deflective Whiteness as a tool of White supremacy, I con- 
sider everyday and corporate examples of White-allied media that attack the 
Black Lives Matter movement. This mixed-methods approach uses critical 
discourse analysis (CDA), content analysis, and Google Trends data to locate 
trending hashtags and terms across social media within a given time frame. 
By “everyday, I reference an individual’s post not directly affiliated with a cor- 
poratized group. I choose to focus on individuals and corporations for two 
reasons: (1) to reflect on the overlap or divergence of ideologies between indi- 
vidual and corporate interests; (2) through studying a self-described media 
company, I use content analysis to uncover any framing mechanisms pres- 
ent in its curated media coverage shared on social media like Twitter. Fur- 
thermore, I am interested in the individual interpellation of ideologies under 
racial capitalism. Through critically reading an individual example, in this 
case by @ProudWarriorDad, in conversation with a media company, we can 
begin to extrapolate how racialized corporate media framing influences indi- 
vidualized discourse. 

CDA is used in both sets of data analysis: analysis of a Twitter post and 
analysis of a media company’s use of Twitter over a given period of time. CDA 
is a method and analytical framework that is useful to describe, interpret, and 
explain” how deflective Whiteness maintains and sustains Whiteness as a nor- 
mative racial category.” CDA has the interrelated goals of critiquing discourse 
and explaining how discourse works in society as a basis for a future call to 
action to change the prevailing social order.” Given CDA’s call to action and 
critique of structures of power, this method affords me the opportunity to 
describe this contemporary turn in discourse, media representation, White 
normativity,*” and racial fabrication that has potentially dangerous conse- 
quences. These repercussions include casting marginalized groups as inher- 
ently untruthful and oversensitive, while normalizing points of view that are 
coded as White and male regardless of the speaker’s actual embodied race or 
gender identity or identification. For the examples from corporate media, I 
use content analysis to code Twitter posts to identify framing mechanisms. 
Emphasized through its derivative naming, Blue Lives Matter media company 
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(Blue Lives) is a social media company that derives its brand identity in direct 
opposition to the Black Lives Matter movement.” 

Blue Lives’ Twitter feed, analyzed later in this chapter, contains brief, free, 
and sharable content that, in each individual tweet, links to premium, pay- 
for-access features on the company’s main webpage. Calling itself “America’s 
largest law enforcement support community,” Blue Lives is an internet-based 
media company headquartered in Ranson, West Virginia. Mapping a constel- 
lation of social media sites, including Twitter, YouTube, and Facebook, and 
providing pay-for-access materials on their main website,” Blue Lives offers 
both free and premium content. Since this Twitter page is a marketing tool 
of the media group, I choose to analyze it to better understand the ideologies 
and target audience of Blue Lives. 

In examining rhetoric on Twitter, scholars have used a range of method- 
ologies, such as surveying 100 tweets about a select event.” Using Twitter's 
enhanced-search function, other scholars select and examine 100 representa- 
tive tweets out of an initial sample of 500 tweets from a five-day time period.” 
Sarah J. Jackson and Brooke Foucault Welles (2015) study how #myNYPD 
became hijacked as a tool of social media activism by networked counter- 
publics.” They focused on 13,631 tweets sent over a two-day period—io per- 
cent of the tweets using #myNYPD sent during that time. Out of these tweets, 
Jackson and Foucault Welles identified the most-shared tweets, or 2,653 indi- 
vidual tweets.*° In their comparative analysis of Black and Blue Lives Face- 
book pages, Mary Angela Bock and Ever Josue Figueroa (2018) analyze the 
top ten posts on each Facebook page, as well as the comments; this totaled 
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140 posts.” Given the mixed-methods approach of this chapter, I surveyed 
258 tweets from the Blue Lives official Twitter (@bluelivesmtr) profile over 
a thirty-one-day month during the summer of 2019. Following the work of 
other scholars, I selected the first 100 unique tweets from this time period.” 
Four of the first 100 tweets were retweets, or the same material tweeted a sec- 
ond time, but on a different day. Since each tweet had a double impression, I 
did not want to ignore their potential significance. Therefore, I choose to add 
4 sequential tweets with unique messages to my data set. In total, I analyzed 
the first 104 tweets, with 100 discrete messages, for discernable trends. 


Identity Politics of Deflective Whiteness 


Context is essential when assessing whether a representation upholds the “lin- 
guistic order of racism.” An example of deflective Whiteness is easily found 
on social media by searching Twitter using the hashtag #snowflakes, a derog- 
atory neologism for those perceived as overly invested in individual emo- 
tions, to find a meme. Since deflective Whiteness opposes identity politics, 
I searched Twitter using both #snowflakes and #BlackLivesMatter. A Google 
Trends worldwide data analysis indicates that shortly following peaks in the 
popularity of #BlackLivesMatter there is a corresponding, though smaller, 
peak in popularity of the term #snowflake. This pattern suggests that #snow- 
flake may be a reactionary term used in digital spaces that responds to #Black- 
LivesMatter. Indicative of this trend, #BlackLivesMatter experienced a peak 
in popularity during the week of @ProudWarriorDad’s selected tweet that I 
analyze below (January 22-28, 2017), and #snowflakes experienced a peak of 
equal magnitude the following week (January 29-February 4, 2017). After the 
Twitter search, I selected the first participatory internet meme that engaged in 
deflective Whiteness, a tweet by Proud WarriorDad (2017). 

Memes, like race, have nothing to do with genetics but with learned cul- 
tural behavior. The choice of communicating deflective Whiteness with a 
meme has added cultural significance. The concept of the “meme” is derived 
from Richard Dawkins’s book The Selfish Gene (1976), where he discusses 
human behavior as a combination of both genetics and culture. He argues 
that the fundamental unities of life are single genes, and that humans are not 
genetically inclined to act in altruistic ways. Genes determine human charac- 
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teristics, but what Dawkins terms “memes” determine culture and behavior 
through socialization. Therefore, memes shape White habitus. Lynn C. Lewis 
(2012) writes that individuals share and sometimes change internet memes 
to “reify identity and construct authorship within the same moment” and 
that they also “invite creativity, humor, and carefully constructed parodies?” 
Memes frequently function as jokes but do not always do so. Whether humor- 
ous or not, they can represent, shape, and reshape ideologies about race and 
national belonging, making them ideal to study rapidly shifting racial ide- 
ologies in convergent media. A participatory internet meme is a represen- 
tation that is shared, and sometimes altered in the process, that often takes 
images or words out of their original contexts.” These images evoke nostalgia 
and reference other representations, ideas, or practices.” Here, I broaden the 
notion of the participatory internet meme by including interactive spreadable 
media, specifically tweets linked to other sources.” Similar to racial fabrica- 
tion, the meaning of a meme shifts, and is understood relationally through 
linked images, hashtags, and social media handles.” 

The selected meme posted by @ProudWarriorDad contains an appropri- 
ated picture of young, racially diverse, and perhaps gender-nonconforming 
individuals inlaid with a caption reading, “When the squad gettin ready to 
go out and be oppressed.” Along with this image, ProudWarriorDad includes 
original commentary: “Jesus When Are The #snowflakes #BlackLivesMatter 
#LGBT #j20 #resist @DNC Gonna Get A Clue? You Lost GROW THE FUCK 
UP LMAO [Laughing My Ass Off]. The notion that one prepares to “go out 
and be oppressed” asserts that the oppression is not genuine but a deliber- 
ate performance. Through first listing the umbrella term #snowflakes, Proud- 
WarriorDad connects the neologism to the individual group-based social 
movements that he then lists by name. The post refers to individuals con- 
cerned with identity politics as “clueless,” suggesting that Proud WarriorDad 
does not value their political opinions. The hashtags form an easily trace- 
able digital footprint, connecting the post to a wider White-allied commu- 
nity. Viewers can understand this tweet intertextually, in relation to and in 
conversation with these hashtags. This intertextuality validates the sentiments 
of the tweet as part of a larger, constantly evolving racial discourse, and it is 
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possible to search for tweets expressing similar sentiments through searching 
the listed hashtags. 

The statement “You Lost GROW THE FUCK UP LMAO” connects pro- 
tests of the Trump administration’s policies to tantrums caused by endors- 
ing a losing candidate. Through being told to “grow up,’ Democrats, Blacks, 
and LGBT individuals are labeled emotionally immature. In the logic of the 
tweet, “growing up” is akin to accepting docility, passivity, and silence in the 
face of a political and social order that supports policies in conflict with, or 
overtly against, an individual's identity(ies). This silent docility is antithetical 
to democratic ideals. There is a visible struggle over representation: who gets 
to decide the intent of a protest concerned with the issues of marginalized 
groups? 

The docility implicitly encouraged by the tweet stands in contrast to 
ProudWarriorDad’s asserted identity as connected to warriors, masculinity, 
fatherhood, and the US military. This connection of Whiteness with Ameri- 
canness is not idiosyncratic; rather, Whiteness is synonymous with American- 
ness.” Recent protests by activist groups following the election of President 
Trump, as well as those kneeling during the national anthem, overtly reject 
docility. The tweet posted at 12:05 p.m. on January 21, 2017 (J20), and, given 
the meaning of its various hashtags, was likely responding to protests of 
Trump’s inauguration. For many social activists, J2o represented the day a 
racist, homophobic, xenophobic sexual predator was sworn into the high- 
est office in the United States—the racial order colorblindness had ruptured 
and regressed to a moment where overt racism was accepted. By using the 
hashtags #j20 and #resist together, Proud WarriorDad alludes to the 214 pro- 
testers arrested and charged with felony rioting and other misdemeanors at 
Trump’s inauguration the previous day. If convicted, these protestors face an 
unprecedented $25,000 fine and a ten-year prison term.” Even the prosecu- 
tors admitted they could not connect any of those charged with acts of vio- 
lence, indicating that the prosecutions (which eventually were all dropped in 
response to court rulings unfavorable to the prosecution) were motivated by 
political rather than public safety concerns. Disrupt J20, a coalition of activ- 
ist groups associated with the hashtag #j20, organized “mass protests to shut 
down the inauguration of Donald Trump”” because they shared the senti- 
ment that “Communities under Attack Fight Back” Identified by their black 
apparel, many of the protesters were also uniting under an anticapitalist and 
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antifascist agenda—groups also targeted by the Trump administration during 
the summer 2020 protests mentioned in the introduction of this chapter. Act- 
ing like an occupying force, during the summer of 2020 in Portland, Oregon, 
federal government paramilitary officers were accused of disappearing, or kid- 
napping, protestors and ignored an order to withdraw from Oregon governor 
Kate Brown.” On Trump’ first day in office as President of the United States 
he enacted radical policies that sidestepped legal precedents and foreshad- 
owed his paramilitary crackdown on the Black Lives Matter and the so-called 
Antifa (antifascist) protesters. 

Even while they organized at Trump's inauguration, each group main- 
tained its distinct agenda. Disrupt J2o worked as an umbrella organization 
where diverse groups, each invested in their own identity politics, united to 
coordinate protest locations, for instance at inauguration ticket-check points. 
At each location, individual, smaller protests expressed the issues of particu- 
lar groups, like LGBTQ rights and racial justice. The references to political 
protests and social activism associated with the hashtags #j20, #resist, #snow- 
flakes, #BlackLivesMatter, and #LGBT conflate these groups as the same, and, 
given the 214 arrests, potentially violent. However, the J2o protesters were 
overwhelmingly not violent. In an unprecedented move, when conflicts did 
occur at the march, law enforcement officers did not give the J2o protest- 
ers the opportunity to disperse. Instead, law enforcement charged everyone 
present, even those who were not violent, with felony offenses.” Esquire jour- 
nalist Natasha Lennard writes: “No one—neither the police nor the govern- 
ment—suggest[s] that most or even many of the arrestees directly engaged 
in property destruction or violence” Mara Verheyden-Hilliard, the direc- 
tor of Partnership for Civil Justice Fund, which fights for civil and human 
rights cases, contends that the arrests were not due to violent behavior but 
were “simply based on proximity or shared political views at a march” With 
these arrests and felony charges for nonviolent protestors as legal precedent, 
Verheyden-Hilliard warns that in future instances, “the entire demonstration 
can be subject to indiscriminate force and large groups of people can be sud- 
denly arrested without notice or opportunity to disperse, and face life-alter- 
ing charges.”® Such a precedent would make protesting, and exercising First 
Amendment rights to free speech, more difficult. ProudWarriorDad, however, 
uses the meme and tweet to express his own right to free speech. In its calls 
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for individuals involved in identity-based social movements to “grow up” and 
not protest, the tweet expresses deflective Whiteness through a sentiment that 
supports silencing the free speech rights of those invested in identity-based 
social movements as well as denying their right to assembly. This hypocritical 
move exercises free speech while simultaneously expressing a desire to silence 
the right to free speech of those they perceive as engaged in identity politics. 
Trump and his supporters are framed as the victims of protesters—the protes- 
tors’ concerns are deliberately overlooked. In these examples, the practitioner 
of deflective Whiteness engages in White identity politics and implicitly seeks 
to maintain White supremacy. 

From the point of view of the practitioner, deflective Whiteness is a “coun- 
ter-discourse” against a society overly invested in multiculturalism. Shared by 
a self-identified US Army father, the tweet assumes a patriarchal “white racial 
frame.” This White racial frame refers to the historic pattern in US society 
to have “a positive orientation to whites and whiteness and a negative ori- 
entation to those racial ‘others’ who are exploited and oppressed” 
lack of nuance constructs simplified representations; yet it is this very lack 
of complexity that makes their cultural and ideological work so impactful to 
large audiences. The tweet’s White racial framing is distinctly heteronorma- 
tive and capitalist as it minimizes and oversimplifies antifascist, anticapitalist, 
Black, and LGBTQ individuals as interchangeable while not acknowledging 
an unprecedented use of force by law enforcement. The tweet names and 
dismisses the identity politics of “others” as a performance; it does not recog- 
nize its own implicit investment in maintaining the United States as a male- 
dominated White nation.” 

On the internet, deflective Whiteness often seeks out an argument and—to 
repel any possible accusations of racism—uses links to validate an opinion as 
widely supported and inherently nonracist. ProudWarriorDad’s tweet relies on 
intertextuality and is aggressive in tone. Stylistically the example is formulaic 
in the way it upholds the new racism: it chastises identity-based social move- 
ments while not acknowledging an investment in White identity politics and 
White supremacy.” Another dualism occurs in some deployments of deflec- 
tive Whiteness: while the tweet uses coded terms like “snowflake” to refer to 
historically marginalized groups,” it is also deliberately offensive, for instance 
using curse words. This argumentative and offensive tone, yet simultaneous 
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reliance on coded colorblind terms, indicates an ostensibly contradictory 
dynamic. This tendency to provoke offense, but discuss race on colorblind 
terms, is characteristic of a new racism. 

Those practicing deflective Whiteness often perform a masculine stance 
that faults marginalized groups for their “politically correct” and “oversensi- 
tive” behavior. ProudWarriorDad’s chastisement of identity politics, and an 
adversarial discussion of politically correct rhetoric more generally, is indica- 
tive of the “crisis of multiculturalism” or the perceived failure of multicul- 
turalism.” As an outgrowth of the Civil Rights movements, multiculturalism 
endeavored to create a more just and equitable society through policies like 
affirmative action and by increasing the institutional representation of diverse 
cultures and traditions. Those who ascribe to the belief that multiculturalism 
failed often seek to undo its influence by claiming, for instance, that puta- 
tive politically correct behavior weakens US political, economic, and social 
structures. Stuart Hall (1994) notes that by labeling the discourse of others 
as politically correct—in a “confrontational, in-your-face mode of address” 
like that of ProudWarriorDad—a speaker actually defines what constitutes 
politically correct behavior.” Hall contends that the logic behind this argu- 
mentative stance—also a part of deflective Whiteness—is nominalism, or the 
apparent belief that if behaviors, such as an investment in identity politics, are 
highlighted they will end or disappear. In the process, the practitioner's invest- 
ment in White supremacy and White invisibility is maintained. In the next 
section I use content analysis to further explicate how vulnerability is used as 
an affective tool of White rhetoric. While taking a mixed-methods approach, 
I find this type of militant victimhood pervasive throughout the Blue Lives 
Matter media company’s Twitter feed, namely how it frames news stories for 
potential subscribers. 


Blue Lives Matter Media Company 


Using critical discourse and content analysis, this section evaluates the effi- 
cacy of the Blue Lives Matter media company’s stated mission to properly 
represent law enforcement in the media and the corporation’s embodiment of 
its core values of equality, justice, honesty/accuracy, and civil rights. I assess 
Blue Lives’ mission, goals, and brand identity to gauge how these are, or are 
not, represented in its news coverage. Through close readings of material 
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taken from Blue Lives’ network of media sites, I ground this qualitative data 
in critical discourse. I first perform a quantitative analysis of rhetorical trends 
on the company’s official Twitter page. This investigation provides numeri- 
cal and anecdotal evidence that contextualizes the ideologies reflected by the 
Blue Lives brand. Second, I conduct a critical analysis of the corporation's 
website, focusing on the “About Us—History” subsection, and the “Blue Lives 
Matter Media Kit” an audience demographic profile for potential advertisers. 
Although the rhetoric of Blue Lives’ core mission and value statements pro- 
motes multiculturalism and gender diversity, the company’s journalism uses 
framing mechanisms that maintain White habitus in transmediated spaces. 

Blue Lives’ dominant frame reflects a mix of White discourse and toxic 
masculinity that I term “militant victimhood.” On their social media pages, 
Blue Lives represents police officers, ICE officers, and corrections officers as 
both victims of the liberal leftist media and as militant, Second Amendment- 
supporting heroes whose obituaries are highlighted in their “Hero Down” 
Facebook and Twitter posts. Adhering to color blindness, militant victimhood 
is a framing mechanism of White identity politics where Blue Lives simultane- 
ously claims status as a victim, while asserting a militant and masculine sense 
of American patriotism. This rhetorical strategy deflects discussions of race 
while recycling racist stereotypes, particularly about Black men. 

Deliberate media framing designed to sway opinion is a hallmark of 
unethical and poor journalism. In his essay “Objectivity, Impartiality, and 
Good Journalism,” Michael Kieran (1998) debates media ethics and con- 
cludes: “A failure of impartiality in journalism is a failure to respect one of 
the methods required in order to fulfill the goal of journalism: getting at the 
truth of the matter.” Traditional journalistic ethics are tossed aside in Blue 
Lives’ mission statement, which calls Blue Lives’ journalists “Americans” — 
mentioned twice—“who believe in law and order and want to provide a 
counterbalance to the dangerous false narratives being propagated about law 
enforcement.” Under this logic, to be a good US American citizen, one must 
support law enforcement officers. The “truth of the matter? for Blue Lives, 
is preordained: law enforcement officers are militant victims who need Blue 
Lives’ protection. 

While amassing profits from advertisers and subscribers, Blue Lives frames 
select media coverage deliberately to foreground White militant victimhood. 
This framing is not a surprise as rhetoric of threat is central to White politi- 
cal and ideological formations.” In her book White Identity Politics, Ashley E. 
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Jardina (2019) finds that White identity is “a mobilized political identity” and 
“argue[s] that threat plays an important role in the acquisition and activa- 
tion of group identities.” Although the rhetoric of threat—from immigrants, 
Black Lives Matter protestors, Muslims, and other historically marginalized 
groups—is often racialized, “whites have the luxury of not thinking about 
their racial group and its collective interests when their status at the top of 
the racial hierarchy is secure?” In other words, “whiteness quietly becomes 
second nature or habitual . . . whiteness constitutes normality and accep- 
tance without stipulating that to be white is to be normal and right.” As the 
qualitative and quantitative data presented below suggests, militant victim- 
hood champions an ideology linking Second Amendment rights; selfless acts 
of courage by law enforcement officers; random acts of violence toward law 
enforcement; the presumed hypocrisy and idiocy of liberal and left-leaning 
individuals; and a type of toxic masculinity that assumes the positionality of 
a White masculine viewership. 


Militant Victimhood: Quantitative Twitter Analysis 


Blue Lives (@bluelivesmtr) tweets directly link to stories on their webpage; 
although some content is free, this encourages viewers to pay for subscription- 
only access to specialized content. Blue Lives has a pattern of coding content 
based on keywords in all-caps: BREAKING, indicating a new news story that 
often involves a police officer being shot (6 tweets); JUST IN, also signifying a 
breaking news story (2 tweets); VIDEO, indexing tweets linked to video con- 
tent (16 tweets); and HERO DOWN, that denotes the death of a police officer, 
corrections officer, or police canine (9 tweets). This coding also helps viewers 
find analogous content on the group’s website. 

Similar to other Twitter pages, Blue Lives uses hashtags and Twitter han- 
dles to link to other pages that support similar ideologies. Throughout the 
thirty-one-day month, Blue Lives pinned a tweet linking to its online store 
that it shares with the Warrior XII (@warrior_xii) page, indicating their ideo- 
logical and commercial connection. In a different tweet, Blue Lives shared a 
meme taken from the Hollywood movie The Matrix with actor Keanu Reeves 
halting bullets mid-air. The meme contains the text “WHEN SOMEONE 
TRIES TO SHOOT YOU BUT THE GUN CONTROL LAWS KICK IN? It is 
flanked with the Warrior XII symbol; a gray-toned shield adorned with the US 
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flag and the words Warrior XII written across it. Blue Lives adds the editorial- 
ized text, “Has anyone considered that if we just made murder illegal it would 
bring an end to mass shootings? Oh wait . . ? proceeded by “Follow @blue- 
livesmtr & @warrior_xii” and three hashtags that support law enforcement 
with the Second Amendment: #BlueLivesMatter, #BackTheBlue, and #2A. 
Blue Lives strategically recycles such memes that link to partner websites. 

Blue Lives’ tweets emphasize collective national tragedies, such as mass 
shootings, that imply the urgent need for law enforcement to protect citizens 
from an increasingly violent world of unsophisticated criminals. The tweets 
discuss current events, such as 2 tweets about the suicide of Jeffery Epstein 
and 8 tweets that critique those who question law enforcement’s use of deadly 
force to detain suspects. In the unique tweets, the feed had 17 tweets about 
mass shootings or stabbings in Gilroy (3 tweets) and El Paso, Texas (3 tweets); 
Dayton, Ohio (4 tweets); Chicago, Illinois (2); New York City (1); as well as 
random shootings at unspecified locations (2 tweets) and 2 tweets about stab- 
bing sprees. There were 4 tweets about the murders of young Black men by 
police: Michael Brown (1 tweet) and Alton Sterling (3 tweets). Tweets also 
ridicule criminals with chauvinistic side commentary. For example, the Twit- 
ter feed contained the mug shots of two different women who, after their 
arrest, were found to be hiding illegal drugs in their vaginas. Such mock- 
ing tweets of individuals are often accompanied with editorial commentary, 
including emojis. 

Throughout the dataset is an association of images of Black people with 
negative tweets about crime, racism, and domestic violence. Indeed, the only 
individuals directly connected with actions of racial prejudice are Black men. 
There is an association of Donald J. Trump and images of a Blue Lives Matter 
US flag with the false accusation of racism. The term “racism” is mentioned 
only twice in the tweet sample: once in reference to a family flying a Blue Lives 
Matter flag (“Fallen Trooper’s Family Forced to Remove Thin Blue Line Flag 
over ‘Racism”) and once in reference to President Trump’s purported anti- 
racist stance coupled with his gun and immigration reform agenda (“Trump 
Condemns Racism, Calls to Expand Gun Background Checks, Immigration 
Reform”). There is a single tweet about an act of overt prejudice, or acts of 
violence motivated by racial hatred. This tweet is accompanied by an image 
of a young Black man with a gun standing next to a sedan with the text: “Man 
Shoots at Cars While Yelling, ‘I Don't Like White People in My Hood.” The 
wording of this tweet is rife with racist stereotypes of Black US Americans 
(loud voices, violent, the White parody of perceived Black English). Although 
this tweet is assigning racial hatred to a young Black male, it could just as eas- 
ily be read as a tweet deeply engrained in White privilege. 
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Image, meme, and text must be read in conversation, particularly when 
the tweets contain images of Black individuals.” One tweet has the innocuous 
text reading “VIDEO: Police Chief Apologizes after Video of Mounted Arrest 
Goes Viral Showing Officers Using an Approved Tactic.” The image accom- 
panying this text is of a young Black man, with hands bound and a noose 
around his neck, being led by a White police officer on horseback. The image 
is horrific; the disgusting and racist imagery displays White terrorism and the 
still-present reality of state-sanctioned violence. The mock lynching is mini- 
mized and endorsed through lack of critique and the dissemination of a link 
to the “viral” video. Even representations of professional athletes can be read 
as contributing to a negative representation of Black individuals. There are 4 
tweets about National Football League (NFL) athletes: 1 tweet about a White 
athlete supports law enforcement (“NFL's Baker Mayfield on Most Important 
Lesson in College: ‘Don't Run from Cops”) and 3 tweets about Black NFL 
players associate them with violence or deviant behavior (“NFL Player LeSean 
McCoy Ordered to Pay Philly Cop He Hurt in Bar Brawl? “Man Claims Police 
Conspired to Cover For Cowboys’ Ezekiel Elliott after Crash” and “NFL Sus- 
pends Player for 6 Games for Domestic Violence. Prosecutor Won't Charge”). 

In the increasingly violent world constructed through the tweets, law 
enforcement officers are routinely positioned as victims of overt violence (for 
example, being dragged by a car after a traffic stop) and acts of prejudice (such 
as unjust employment termination). Over one-third of the unique tweets con- 
tain messages that imply that law enforcement officers were the overt victims 
of violence or injustice, and that, in many of these cases, the law they enforced 
did not protect them. I coded 35 tweets referring to law enforcement officers 
(specifically, corrections officers, police officers, and Immigration Control 
and Enforcement officers) as victims of direct physical violence (shootings, 
stabbings, an officer being beaten, being dragged behind a moving vehicle, 
a police officers horse being hit while on duty, reports of a police officer's 
murder), indirect overt violence (unjust firing, being refused hospitality ser- 
vices because of being a police officer), and/or injustice because of an asserted 
identity as a law enforcement officer (being questioned for using a firearm 
to shoot a suspect, accusations of racism for flying a Blue Lives Matter flag). 
Nine tweets, in addition to these 35 tweets, were labeled “Hero Down, and 
detailed the unfortunate and untimely deaths of nine law enforcement per- 
sonnel and one law enforcement canine. Counting the “Hero Down” Tweets 
in the tally of tweets that discuss cops as overt victims means that about half 
of Blue Lives’ tweets—or 44 individual tweets—in the selected month overtly 
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cast police officers as victims of physical violence, bias, and death at the hands 
of the citizenry or a greater law enforcement structure that did not support 
them. 

Nineteen tweets contained openly partisan content referencing particular 
politicians (Pete Buttigieg, Alexandria Ocasio Cortez, Mario Cuomo, Donald 
Trump) or political affiliations (left, socialists). This partisan content supports 
Republican over Democratic politicians; 12 of the tweets overtly reference left- 
ists, socialists, or Democrats, and 7 directly referenced a single Republican: 
Donald Trump. These seven references to Trump were laudatory, twice noting 
his perceived antiracism (such as “Trump Condemns Racism, Calls to Expand 
Gun Background Checks, Immigration Reform”); twice critiquing the New 
York Times coverage of Trump (for example, “After the newspaper accidentally 
posted an accurate headline about President Trump, they immediately took 
corrective action. // New York Times Backtracks after Posting Accurate Head- 
line about President Trump”); twice noting his support for military personnel 
and cops (such as “President Trump Recognizes 6 Dayton Officers Who Took 
Out Mass Killer”); providing support for Trump’s tweets about Baltimore, 
Maryland, as “a rodent-infested mess” (for example, “Rep. Cummings’ Home 
Burglarized Hours before Trump Tweeted about Baltimore”); and also assert- 
ing Trump’s unfair persecution (for example, “Man with Brain Injury Attacks 
13- Year-Old Boy. Attorney Blames President Trump”). 

Trump’ positive representation stands in sharp contrast to the views of 
those associated with the ideological left. The 12 tweets referencing leftists 
denote them as violent (such as “Man Who Asked for Gun to Kill 200 Peo- 
ple Says He’s Not a Killer, Just a Leftist”); subjects of ridicule (for example, 
“VIDEO: Their [sic] Fighting over who can one-up everybody else by act- 
ing the most woke is both hilarious AND horrifying. // Socialists Conven- 
tion Erupts over Gendered Pronoun Use, Excessive Whispering”); bigoted 
and violent (for example, “Freshman US Representative encourages people to 
riot, then spouts more antisemitic [sic] ignorance. @RepAOC // @AOC Says 
Marginalized Communities Have ‘No Choice but to Riot”); and as anti-law 
enforcement (for example, “He sold out his officers for political points, but 
now he’s seeing the consequences. // South Bend Police Facing ‘Mass Exodus’ 
after Mayor Attacks Cops during Debate”). 

It is worth noting that the Blue Lives Twitter feed does, at times, critique 
law enforcement officers. The 100 unique tweets contain seven instances of 
cops being charged with acting poorly in their positions (see table 1). However, 
under closer scrutiny, Black individuals are the only officers officially con- 
demned for their actions with additional editorial commentary blaming these 
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Black individuals for victimizing law enforcement. Since race is not overtly 
mentioned in these tweets, it is essential to read the text with the image. One 
tweet accompanied by a picture of a middle-aged Black couple reads: “After 
her agency saw her post, she tried to excuse it away, but they weren't about to 
law [sic] something this extreme go. // NYC Correction Officer Suspended for 
Social Media Post Encouraging Cop Killers.” Another tweet features an image 
of Michael Brown’s father, along with a small portrait of his son in the upper 
left-hand corner, and reads: “Years after the shooting was repeatedly ruled jus- 
tified, he’s about to demand another investigation. // Michael Brown’s Father 
Calls for Case to Be Reopened 5 Years after Shooting.” The tweets attempting 
to shame the officers who have behaved wrongly contain only images of Black 
individuals. Another example shows an image of the mug shot of a Black man 
in the upper left-hand corner, and a Black man talking at a press conference 
with a White man behind him. This tweet reads: “Cop Arrested after Faking 
Attack on Himself, Accused of Stolen Valor” The placement of the press con- 
ference led by a Black man could defray accusations of racism; however, other 
strategic framing is more overt. Take, for instance, the objectively racist tweet 
reading “VIDEO: Police Chief Apologizes after Video of Mounted Arrest Goes 
Viral Showing Officers Using an Approved Tactic; mentioned earlier, that is 
accompanied by a White officer on horseback holding a rope connected to a 
shackled Black man who is following behind him. A second example shows 
two White police officers forcibly holding down a Black man on the ground. 
The text reads: “Officer Criminally Charged for Winning Fight in Viral Video.” 
This stands in contrast to an image of two White men involved in a physical 
altercation near a gas pump: “VIDEO: Police Officer Arrested for Punching 
Fire Chief in Viral Video” This tweet about two White men offers no similar 
editorial commentary or overt judgement. 

The Blue Lives Twitter feed positions law enforcement officers as heroes 
who willingly sacrifice their lives to protect citizens from an increasingly vio- 
lent world. At the same time, in nearly half of the tweets these heroes are also 
portrayed as the victims of prejudice and physical violence. The tweets use a 
frame of militant victimhood to position law enforcement officers as defiant 
victims of corrupt institutions. This framing of militant victimhood maintains 
White habitus through overt and covert racist content that follows the signa- 
tures of colorblind rhetoric. Tweets including images of Black men often con- 
tain racist imagery or blame Black individuals for acts of racism. This rhetoric 
of heroism, threat, and victimhood must be read in conversation with Blue 
Lives’ main website that discusses its organizational history, mission, values, 
and the demographic profile for potential advertisers. 
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TABLE 1. Selling and profiting from militant victimhood: qualitative analysis of the “About 
Us—History” and “Blue Lives Media Kit” webpages 


TWEET 

NUMBER EXACT TEXT IMAGE DESCRIPTION 

15 After her agency saw her post, she tried Middle-aged Black man and woman 
to excuse it away, but they weren't about smiling 
to law [sic] something this extreme go. 
// NYC Correction Officer Suspended for 
Social Media Post Encouraging Cop Killers 

38 5 Cops Now Facing Discipline for Image of White woman, Ms. Daniels at 
Arresting Stormy Daniels at Strip Club press conference 

42 Years after the shooting was repeatedly Michael Brown's father with Michael 
ruled justified, he’s about to demand Brown's image in the upper left corner 
another investigation. // Michael Brown’s 
Father Calls for Case to Be Reopened 
5 Years after Shooting 

80 Officer Criminally Charged for Winning Two White officers holding Black man 
Fight in Viral Video on ground 

81 VIDEO: Police Officer Arrested for White man punching another White 
Punching Fire Chief in Viral Video man at gas pump 

83 VIDEO: Police Chief Apologizes after Video White male officer on horse holding a 
of Mounted Arrest Goes Viral Showing rope attached to shackled Black man 
Officers Using an Approved Tactic walking behind 

95 Cop Arrested after Faking Attack on Black man and White man at press 
Himself, Accused of Stolen Valor conference (Black man talking); mug 


shot of Black man in upper left corner 


On August 9, 2014, eighteen-year-old Michael Brown, a Black man, was 
shot and killed by White police officer Darren Wilson in Ferguson, Missouri. 
According to the media company’s History page, on this same day a group 
of law enforcement officers and their families founded the Blue Lives Matter 
company in response to the negative mainstream media coverage about Wil- 
son.” As mentioned in the Twitter analysis above, new critiques of Mr. Brown 
and his family are posted on the group’s social media sites. In its website's 
organizational history subsection, Blue Lives further clarifies their origin story 
as a reactionary movement: 
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The media catered to movements such as Black Lives Matter, whose goal was 
the vilification of law enforcement. Criminals who rioted and victimized 


innocent citizens were further given legitimacy by the media as “protestors.” 


This allegiance to law enforcement—no matter what—conflicts with the 
ideal of impartial, ethical, or objective journalism. “News” is “associated with 
professionally produced information that is accurate, timely, relevant, clearly 
communicated, and fair”? Blue Lives deliberately frames law enforcement 
officers as always already victims “seen as easy targets” by “the news media, 
celebrities and politicians . . . and are consequently bullied by slander, illegiti- 
mate complaints, frivolous law suits [sic], and physical attacks.” 

Blue Lives’ frame co-optation of Black Lives Matter deliberately draws on 
a distrust in mainstream media that is increasingly common in an era of “fake 
news.” Rasmus Kleis Nielsen and Lucas Graves (2017) found that audiences 
view fake news as “much more about a wider discontent with the informa- 
tion landscape” and that the separation between “fake news and news as one 
of degree rather than a clear distinction.” Fake news is an old concept that 
has become a “politicized buzzword” and can refer to “fake news [disinfor- 
mation]” that respondents in their study “identify [as] poor journalism, pro- 
paganda (including both lying politicians and hyperpartisan content), and 
some kinds of advertising more frequently than false information designed 
to masquerade as news reports.” Although Blue Lives purports to be more 
truthful than other sources of media, their use of poor journalism (framing 
mechanisms and bias), partisan content, sensationalism, and advertising (both 
subscriptions and the Blue Lives apparel store) are all hallmarks of colloquial 
understandings of “fake news.” 

Blue Lives cannot be simply dismissed as fake news, poor journalism, 
or partisan politics. The media outlet serves as a radicalizing echo chamber 
for millions of like-minded individuals. It produces and spreads free con- 
tent, which is a teaser for pay-for-view, with nearly 3.5 million subscribers, 
that publicizes, condones, and reifies violent, state-sanctioned expressions of 
White masculine pain toward historically marginalized people. When speak- 
ing of the cisgender male-led Minuteman Project’s online media presence, 
Michelle Holling borrows from Aaron Gresson’s notion of “white pain” in her 
theorization of “white masculine pain.” Holling explains that “the nuances of 
White masculine pain derive from a national sense of victimhood stemming 
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from acts of terror and from fear of other’s colonization of the United States.” 
On its Twitter feed, Blue Lives expresses concern about domestic terrorism, 
the activism of undocumented immigrants and their supporters, and the per- 
secution of law enforcement. However, the cumulative effect of the framing 
of Black lives in the Twitter feed is to “express fears of becoming a numerical 
minority, being displaced from one’s employment, home, geographic locale 
and nation, and being a potential victim of crimes committed by immigrants” 
and other historically marginalized groups.” Yet, these expressions of militant 
toxic masculinity are also supported by cisgender women. In its Media Tool- 
kit, Blue Lives has two women listed as content producers—specifically as a 
managing editor and a writer—and lists nearly 40 percent of its target market 
demographic as female. 

Another important “truth of the matter” is that social media websites are 
not mass communications businesses; they sell consumer data for profit. Blue 
Lives sells its audience, supporters of Blue Lives Matter, to advertisers. Con- 
sequently, its stance as a news agency that speaks to and for an echo chamber 
celebratory of law enforcement warrants critical attention from public rela- 
tions and brand marketing perspectives. The company uses its main website 
as a digital hub where—for a fee of $5.00 per month—like-minded individ- 
uals can access stories posted by journalists identified as either former law 
enforcement officers or their immediate families. Visitors can affirm their 
membership in the imagined Blue Lives Matter community through replying 
to members-only comment feeds on stories as well as buying t-shirts, hats, 
bumper stickers, and other products on Blue Lives’ online store.” The digital 
store, along with the online subscription fee, is reminiscent of the “buy Ameri- 
can” movement that grew in popularity after the terrorist attacks of Septem- 
ber 11, 2001. Such consumer products promote an ethos of ethical capitalism 
through the purchase of patriotic goods that ostensibly support US civil ser- 
vants and their families.” 

Despite the interactivity encouraged through its main platform, Blue Lives 
does not self-identify as a social media hub, but as a legitimate news media 
outlet. In explaining “Who We Are,” Blue Lives critiques what it perceives as 
the “common practice in the news media to report grossly inaccurate infor- 
mation about law enforcement.” In contrast, the media group attests that “our 
[Blue Lives] goal is to report news without these inaccuracies in order to 
reach people before they are misinformed.” Blue Lives is clear about its audi- 


80. Holling, “5. Patrolling National Identity,” 112. 

81. Throughout the research conducted for this chapter, a link to this store was the pinned 
Tweet at the top of the Blue Lives’ official Twitter feed. 
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ence, and asks others to “Advertise with Us” by providing a “Blue Lives Matter 
Media Kit” on their website. The media company has about 3,587,000 unique 
users per month, and this “audience is made up primarily of Americans who 
support law enforcement, including law enforcement officers and their fami- 
lies” Refining this statistic, about 65 percent are over forty-five years of age, 
and the gender of their audience is mostly male (62 percent), although many 
women (38 percent) also are content producers and consumers. The major- 
ity of users access their content on mobile devices (49 percent), followed by 
desktop computers (29 percent) and tablets (22 percent). 

For potential sponsors, the media company elaborates on its values of 
equality, justice, honesty/accuracy, and civil rights: 


Equality—All people are created equal, no matter their race, religion, ethnic- 
ity, disability, skin color, gender, or sexual orientation. Blue Lives are made 
up of all lives—Law enforcement officers come from all manner of back- 
grounds and beliefs and they all deserve our respect. Law enforcement is 
very diverse, and we believe that diversity is a strength. 

Justice—The world is full of injustice and we will ensure that it is brought 
to light. 

Honesty/Accuracy—We strive to make our content honest and accurate 
so that people can be exposed to the truth. 

Civil Rights—Thanks to the Constitution, all people within the United 
States of America are afforded civil rights which much [sic] be acknowledged 
and respected.” 


Standing in contrast to the overt dismissal of the Black Lives Matter move- 
ment, Blue Lives promotes a colorblind, postracial, and egalitarian ethos based 
on justice, honesty, accuracy, and the US Constitution. Implicitly, these core 
values of the organization are also the core values of its imagined audience. As 
an alternate source of media, the organization implies that these core values 
are not present in more mainstream media outlets. Although the exact names 
of the mainstream media outlets critiqued are unmentioned, the Blue Lives 
Twitter feed does overtly censure both Democratic politicians and the New 
York Times. 

In the corporate sector,” including telecommunications industries,’ com- 
panies incorporate citizenship initiatives (like environmental awareness, fun- 
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draising for charities, etc.) as a part of a highly successful branding agenda.” 
Blue Lives’ mission “to support law enforcement is accomplished through our 
supporters, the world’s largest community of Americans who support law 
enforcement” can be viewed as a type of public relations campaign termed 
Citizen Brand. Citizen Brand “plac[es] corporations and consumer culture 
at the center of governing and citizenship?” In his book Citizen Brand, Marc 
Gobé (2002) writes that in a consumer democracy “people today are keenly 
interested in buying an emotional experience.” This emotional experience, 
Gobé contends, is more than a new type of brand; it is “an entire philosophy 
and a motivational tool that reaches beyond mere observations to inspire cre- 
ative solutions.” As a philosophy that motivates both employees and consum- 
ers, Citizen Brand—in the case of Blue Lives—provides an ideological and 
affective experience that works to build brand loyalty, particularly in receptive 
publics. 

Michael Willmott (2003) suggests that, under Citizen Brand, companies 
support initiatives and branding agendas “precisely for their environmental 
or social impact but which also result in tangible commercial benefits?” Blue 
Lives journalist and former police officer Christopher Berg (@OfficerBlue) 
introduces the media company’s mission to potential advertisers and subscrib- 
ers as dedicated to the mission of supporting law enforcement: 


Due to the nature of the profession, law enforcement personnel are seen as 
easy targets and are consequently bullied by slander, illegitimate complaints, 
frivolous law suits [sic], and physical attacks. 

Unjust attacks from the new media, celebrities and politicians have dam- 
aged community relations and endanger the lives and safety of law enforce- 
ment officers. 

We are supported by Americans who believe in law and order and want 
to provide a counterbalance to the dangerous false narratives being propa- 
gated about law enforcement. 

Our mission to support law enforcement is accomplished through our 
supporters, the world’s largest community of Americans who support law 


enforcement.” 
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The Blue Lives Citizen Brand public relations campaign sells an audience 
of conservative, pro-law enforcement consumers to advertisers. In turn, this 
consumer audience is offered a feel-good media product and the satisfaction 
of belonging to an imagined community of law enforcement officers and sup- 
porters. A subscriber also may feel good knowing that, through their mem- 
bership dollars and online purchases, they are supporting a staff comprising 
only former law enforcement personnel and their families. This satisfying 
brand expresses a particular American civic virtue (support of law enforce- 
ment) while also making a profit. This fosters brand loyalty emboldened by 
feelings of membership and patriotism. 

Across its media sites, Blue Lives misrepresents the Black Lives Matter 
social movement as a violent, riotous group of criminals. The Blue Lives 
“About Us—History”” emphasizes that the company was “founded based on 
the need of law enforcement,” first on Facebook and then on its own website. 
This history is vague in its references to ambiguous media outlets that vilify 
law enforcement and in its claims of “an unprecedented number of ambush 
attacks on law enforcement officers” in 2016. The history indexes the killing of 
Michael Brown by Officer Darren Wilson, who was charged with aggravated 
assault, as a touchstone moment for the media movement. The group directly 
blames nebulous “political leaders” and Black Lives Matter activists for the 
negative portrayal of law enforcement in the media: 


The media catered to movements such as Black Lives Matter, whose goal was 
the vilification of law enforcement. Criminals who rioted and victimized 
innocent citizens were further given legitimacy by the media as “protesters.” 
America watched as criminals destroyed property, and assaulted and 
murdered innocent people, and they labeled these criminals as victims. 
Personal responsibility for one’s actions went away, replaced by accusa- 


tions of racism and an unjust government.” 


Following the killings of New York Police Department officers Ravel 
Ramos and Wenjian Liu on December 20, 2014, Blue Lives found that “even 
the largest law enforcement media companies, who purport to be all for the 
police, helped spread misinformation through re-posting articles written 
with an anti-police bias.” What specific corporations “law enforcement media 
companies” refers to is unclear. However, Blue Lives reflects that, after their 
perceived victimization even by supportive press, the corporation “began to 
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provide law enforcement officers with life-saving [sic] equipment, at no cost 
to them”; this “equipment” is their empathetic news coverage. 

I emphasize this organizational history because the ideologies articulated 
here—a vilification of Black Lives Matter and resurgent discussions of those, 
like Michael Brown, murdered by law enforcement officers; an assertion that 
the neoliberal virtue of personal responsibility has been lost by those who 
do not support law enforcement; a fundamental distrust in the mainstream 
media; and a perception that law enforcement officers are under “an unprec- 
edented number of ambush attacks” —are all used as framing mechanisms that 
reoccur as motifs in the news coverage highlighted on the Blue Lives Twit- 
ter page, website, and in its store. In other words, this organizational history 
presents a frame co-optation of Black Lives Matter that then influences the 
types of stories covered by Blue Lives on their other forms of internet media. 
The reality behind Black Lives Matter’s goals and ideologies is far more com- 
plex than suggested by Blue Lives; Black Lives Matter is a diverse and defuse 
social movement with a political and philosophical agenda that operates in the 
heritage of Black struggles for racial justice’* and mobilizes to fight violence 
against Black men and women, Black boys and girls, and Black transpeople 
and gender-queer people.” 

The Blue Lives “About Us—History” section is not alone in its misrepre- 
sentation of Black Lives Matter as solely a response to police brutality. Barbara 
A. Biesecker (2017) writes that the view of Black Lives Matter as only about 
police brutality is a “media effect” The media’s role in framing Black Lives 
Matter as a single issue has led to All Lives Matter and Blue Lives Matter: 


Without a doubt, it is in part because mainstream as well as other media 
outlets reductively reframed BLM [Black Lives Matter] as an unruly, even 
confrontational and violent, single-issue movement protesting the lack of 
accountability for police who use excessive force against Black boys and men 
that the signifying chain extending from “white lives matter” to “all lives 
matter” is made to count, at best, as an ethical response to or, at worst, as a 
vitriolic dismissal of BLM [Black Lives Matter].” 


Similar to All Lives Matter, Blue Lives Matter is a colorblind response 
to Black Lives Matter—a misunderstanding of the implied meaning of the 
social movement that Black Lives Matter, too. Or, as Biko Agozio (2018) puts 
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it, “since All Lives Matter, it follows that Black Lives Matter too and if by any 


»98 


logic Black Lives do not Matter, then All Lives do not Matter: 


Discussion 


While plotting the social terrain of discursive misunderstanding, Luvell 
Anderson (2017) defines such encounters as hermeneutical impasses or “vari- 
ous obstacles that leave us without understanding” that can arise from a “lack 
of cultural familiarity?” These exchanges happen within the structures of 
discourse,™ and it is important to pay attention to the positionality of the 
speaker, the process of information transfer, as well as structures of power. 
In the case of the individual tweet by @ProudWarriorDad, the intentionality 
of an individual as hermeneutical impasse is anecdotal; however, Blue Lives 
is a corporation that sells news and is ostensibly more critical and thoughtful 
with media postings than an individual social media user. Focusing on Blue 
Lives Matter as a media corporation that sells ideologies, apparel, and member 
subscriptions, the question of intentional audience manipulation is more per- 
tinent and proven through deliberate framing mechanisms like militant vic- 
timhood. This dynamic of power—that of state-sanctioned violence supported 
by racial capitalism—is significant in discussions of the transmedia postings of 
the group. Blue Lives is a media group sustained by hermeneutical impasses— 
whether media successfully influences its audience or not—and receives direct 
financial support by perpetuating separatism and misunderstanding in an 
audience that serves as an already receptive echo chamber. Through studying 
hermeneutical impasses, Anderson says we can better understand the prob- 
lems of mutual understanding and how “power relations constrain our discur- 
sive practices.” Elaborating on the concept, Anderson notes: 

Hermeneutical impasses are instances in which agents engaged in communi- 
cative exchange are unable to achieve understanding due to a gap in shared 
hermeneutical resources. Hermeneutical resources are roughly sets consist- 
ing of cognitive tools used for sense-making (e.g., concepts and conceptions) 
and expressive tools used for communicating experiences to others (e.g., 


locations and manners of speaking)."” 
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Hermeneutical impasses can be unwilful, when a genuine lack of under- 
standing exists, or willful. Blue Lives’ strategic use of multiculturalism on its 
main webpage contrasts with the racialized representations of Black men on 
its Twitter feed that strategically fail to mention racial identity in words, but 
do so through pictures. This patterned behavior suggests willful hermeneu- 
tical impasses. Willful impasses, like those discussed in the final chapter of 
this book, can include “refusal[s] to engage with sources or situations” that 
are unfamiliar as well as matters of deliberate obfuscation, for instance in the 
songs enslaved people used to communicate messages slave owners could not 
understand." 

From social movement literature, Luigi Esposito and Victor Romano 
(2016) focus on frame co-optation and how social media is used to structure 
events, make assertions about those events, and as a tool for mobilization.’ 
Specifically, they are interested in how benevolent racism is a motivating factor 
behind the frame co-optation of the Black Lives Matter movement. @Proud- 
WarriorDad’s tweet displays an informal and unsophisticated relationship to 
frame co-optation; it is not overt and the meme is more about ridiculing queer 
people. Such a frame co-optation is apparent in Blue Lives’ derivative nam- 
ing and its calls for equity, justice, honesty, civil rights, and statements that 
“diversity is a strength” in its “Blue Lives Matter Media Kit.” Despite the racial 
significations pervasive across its Twitter feed, this media kit is blatantly col- 
orblind. Esposito and Romano define benevolent racism as a subtle type of 
new, frequently termed colorblind, racism: 


Benevolent racism acknowledges the plight of Black Americans and osten- 
sibly condemns the devaluation of Black lives. However, it does so in ways 
that further reinforce attitudes and practices that perpetuate racial inequity 
and Black disenfranchisement. It is therefore important to expose and recog- 
nize this type of “benevolent” racist discourse if those who are interested in 
racial justice want to prevent the transformative potential of BLMM [Black 
Lives Matter Movement] from being appropriated by reactionary segments 
of US society that support—either deliberately or inadvertently—the prevail- 


ing racial status quo.” 


In making this argument, they point to supporters of the “Ferguson effect,” 
or the notion that it has been harder for law enforcement officers to fight 
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crime after Black Lives Matter.” The Ferguson effect—in this case the main- 
stream media coverage of Browns murder—is the origin story for Blue Lives. 
Esposito and Romano point to opponents of Black Lives Matter who move 
focus away from systemic inequities in law enforcement and instead focus 
on Black-on-Black crime—as if a focus on intergroup violence and systemic 
inequity were mutually exclusive.” This focus on Black-on-Black crime is also 
seen in the Blue Lives Twitter feed when the group mourns the loss of two 
Black women in Chicago who were killed by gun violence (“A tragedy out of 
Chicago. // 2 Members of Chicago Anti-Violence Group Murdered in Drive 
By”). A tougher focus on Black-on-Black crime calls for more intensive polic- 
ing, while not addressing the systemic problems within law enforcement’s 
disproportionate targeting of Black men. Tangentially, benevolent racism— 
similar to other neoliberal ideologies—emphasizes personal responsibility.” 
The authors note how opponents of Black Lives Matter at times “abandon 
colorblindness,” and this is also seen in the racialized framing of Black men.” 
Following Bonilla-Silva, Esposito and Romano find that the most significant 
challenge to fighting racism today is not overt acts, but more covert types 
of racism—like benevolent racism. A first stop toward combating benevolent 
racism is making visible how it sustains White supremacy, as through the 
strategic rhetoric of Blue Lives. 

In their comparative study of the Blue Matters (not affiliated with Blue 
Lives) and the Black Lives Matter Facebook pages, Mary Angela Bock and 
Ever Josue Figueroa (2018) claim that a focus on “blue lives” works to “culti- 
vate a belief that the ruling system of power is moral.”"’ @ProudWarriorDad 
also focuses on the US Army as a moral group, and Blue Lives focuses on 
law enforcement generally, including ICE, corrections, and police officers. The 
authors maintain that the rhetorical patterns between the two Facebook pages 
represent an ideological conflict between faith and reason in their respective 
uses of color, hashtags, memes, values, slurs, and video, concluding, “The most 
striking characteristic of the whole corpus, however, is the overlapping values 
of Christianity, patriarchy, and White supremacy expressed on the Blue Mat- 
Although it may not be surprising that Blue Matters would sup- 
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ters page. 
port the police, the page also notably encouraged “authoritarian, patriarchal, 
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religious discipline” and overtly connected Blacks with criminality. The Blue 
Matters Facebook page was polemical and “adhere(d) to hierarchical, authori- 
tarian principles and the binary of good and evil””’; as discussed in the first 
section of this chapter, similar codes are present in the Blue Lives Twitter feed. 
This is significant and suggests a wider social movement beyond the Blue 
Lives media sites that espouse similar ideologies. 

The hashtags #AllLivesMatter and #BlueLivesMatter each evoke color- 
blind, benevolent racism that seeks to support the prevailing social order 
centered on White normativity and authoritarian control. Using a statistical 
analysis of tweets, Gallagher et al. found that the hashtag #AllLivesMatter also 
has a positive connection with law enforcement and users tend to demonstrate 
a more conservative ideology. In their comparative survey of the hashtags 
#AllLivesMatter and #BlueLivesMatter, Gallagher et al. did “not find evidence 
of significant discussion of ‘all lives’ within #AllLivesMatter”; rather, discus- 
sion focused on the lives of law enforcement officers during periods when 
individuals were protesting Black deaths at the hands of law enforcement offi- 
cers. Blue Lives similarly used overtly offensive and racist content while per- 
petuating the racist stereotypes that Black men are prone to violence and that 
police officers are mostly benevolent victims. 


Mediating Militant Victimhood 


Debates on social media platforms like Twitter symbolize a larger struggle 
for power over discourse and representation.”* Based on interactivity and 
connectivity, social media creates a type of public where practitioners both 
consume discourse and shape it.” Nikita Carney (2016) argues that “social 
media serves as both a weak public in which people formulate opinions and a 
‘strong’ public that puts pressure on the state to reform its practices by raising 
awareness and organizing protests”™ For example, those who use the hashtag 
#AllLivesMatter in opposition to the hashtag #BlackLivesMatter “tend to 
oversimplify the discourse, engaging in color-blind racism.” This is clearly 
seen in the tweet by @ProudWarriorDad. Given the Blue Lives organizational 
history, the group was found in direct opposition to Black Lives Matter. The 
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hashtag #BlueLivesMatter also oversimplifies the Black Lives Matter campaign 
as being solely against all law enforcement officers. Carney finds that “while 
the claim that all human life is valuable is not “wrong,” it intentionally erases 
the complexities of race, class, gender, and sexuality in the lives of people who 
suffer from systematic police brutality”"* Blue Lives takes Carney’s argument 
further and fundamentally refutes the existence of systemic police brutality. 
This is achieved, in part, through an emphasis on personal responsibility and 
multiculturalism reflected in its organizational history and tweets. As Carney 
suggests, social media can also function as a strong site of public debate that 
can disrupt White habitus. A possible first step in this disruption of White 
habitus on the internet is an analysis of how White rhetoric works and to what 
effect. Though painfully visible to non-Whites, such rhetoric uses frames like 
militant victimhood as diversions. 

Branding itself a news outlet, the Blue Lives Matter company produces 
media that, despite its stated goals, gives law enforcement officers a bad repu- 
tation. Blue Lives insists that the government is not working, the media is 
not working, and that any ideological focus away from Whiteness as norma- 
tive and central is not working for White lives. Edward S. Herman and Noam 
Chomsky (1998) argue that “the media serve, and propagandize on behalf of, 
the powerful societal interests that control and finance them.””” The creation 
of alternative digital media outlets like Blue Lives presents a unique set of 
issues from the vast corporate entities that Herman and Chomsky condemn. 
Yet, the connection between profit and corporate support remains intact as 
Blue Lives actively seeks financial support through selling merchandise, sub- 
scription fees, and advertising that builds on their Citizen Brand. The Blue 
Lives Matter media company gains support through Trumpist rhetoric that 
dismisses mainstream media's critical coverage of events as “fake news” or 
biased news. However, critical analysis of alternative media sites like Blue 
Lives also offers the opportunity to disrupt White habitus through showing 
how White habitus works. This media coverage defies norms of journalistic 
integrity and ethnics, using militant victimhood as a framing mechanism for 
its news stories. This militant victimhood links policing, the Second Amend- 
ment, and vigilantism with a brand of US patriotism and racial capitalism 
emboldened by the rhetoric of fear, crisis, and implicit White saviorism. 

Blue Lives and @ProudWarriorDad emphasize a commitment to hetero- 
normative masculinity and the US military, and cast the identity politics of 
historically marginalized groups as superficial. It would be incorrect, how- 
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ever, to presume that this masculine rhetoric is embodied, performed, and 
espoused only by White men; such notions reinforce hegemonic masculin- 
ity and falsely link masculinity to only cisgender men. In the next chapter I 
explore rhetorical presentations of White masculinity outside of a cisgender- 
male body. In so doing, I highlight the constructed natures of both masculin- 
ity and whiteness. 


CHAPTER 2 


Feminized Racial Pain 


Cisgender Women, Whiteness, and 
Digital Masculine Rhetoric 


Scholars have well noted the connection between White supremacy, White 
men, and White male pain.’ I further nuance such connections throughout 
this monograph. The “Unite the Right” protests in Charlottesville were largely 
led by White men. The militant rhetoric analyzed in the previous chapter self- 
identified with fatherhood, the military, and law enforcement; all of which 
were gendered as masculine. Given these connections between masculinity 
and Whiteness, I would be remiss not to overtly note that the performance 
of hegemonic masculinity frequently accompanies rhetorical deflection. 
Hegemonic masculine rhetoric includes “presentations of anger, fear, self- 
centeredness, ressentiment, extreme competition, and violence.” Rhetori- 
cal manifestations of Whiteness and hegemonic masculinity both maintain 
dominance and normativity, and exclude “othered” historically marginalized 
groups.” 

To Jack Halberstam (1998), dominant masculinity is a “naturalized relation 
between maleness and power” that “becomes legible as masculinity where and 
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when it leaves the white male middle-class body.’* Accompanying White male 
pain, a White female rhetoric of pain, victimhood, and masculinity simultane- 
ously emphasizes the constructed and performative nature of Whiteness, as 
well as masculinity.’ White female pain refers to an affect embodied by femi- 
nized subjects that shapes rhetorical posturing, presentation, and ideas about 
race.” White male and female pain are mutually sustaining and reinforcing, 
but following Halberstam, by locating rhetorical White masculinity outside of 
its assumed cisgender-male subject position, we can better understand how 
hegemonic masculinity works to sustain White supremacy. Building on these 
arguments in this chapter, I refine my discussion of the gendered dynamics of 
White deflection by focusing on the ways that hegemonic gender roles work 
in tandem with White rhetoric to uphold repressive systems. I contend that 
rhetorical manifestations of masculinity and Whiteness share an individual- 
ized and self-centered focus on power at the expense of historically margin- 
alized groups. In the case studies I examine, I find that masculinity, similar 
to Whiteness, is a rhetorical construction that can be—and is—embodied by 
individuals of any identity. Further, Whiteness and hegemonic masculinity are 
codependent; they rely on and borrow from one another to legitimize White 
male dominance as the natural order of things. 

Masculinity and femininity characterize a spectrum of learned behaviors 
and discourses. Distinctively, “hegemonic masculinity . . . is the pattern of 
practice (i.e., things done, not just a set of role expectations or an identity) 
... [that] allow[s] men’s dominance over women to continue?” Hegemonic 
masculinity is achieved through force and consent, frequently operating as 
common sense. Cisgender women also consent to and reinforce hegemonic 
masculinity as “hegemony d[oes] not mean violence, although it could be 
supported by force; it means ascendancy.” My analysis of hegemonic mascu- 
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linity recognizes that women, and in some cases representations of children, 
play a significant role in upholding repressive gender roles’ and women can 
situationally adopt signatures of hegemonic masculinity through discourse.” 
That is, through the rhetorical performance of female masculinity in mediated 
spaces, cisgender women orators are particularly apt in persuading others that 
toxic hegemonic masculinity is not only normal, but a coveted and patriotic 
rhetoric. 

By rhetorically linking representations of masculinity, White supremacy, 
power, and cisgender women orators, this chapter maps a constellation of what 
Michelle A. Holling (2019) terms discursive violence or rhetoric that involves 
“masking or effacing other forms of violence and/or productive of negative 
valence, that colludes with other manifestations of violence.” This discursive 
violence emboldens White supremacy, heteropatriarchy, and authoritarianism 
through a gendered rhetoric that upholds hegemonic masculinity and, con- 
gruently, hegemonic notions of femininity that maintain the status quo while 
claiming victimhood when faced with a discursive or material challenge. As a 
performance of discursive violence, deflective Whiteness is particularly effec- 
tive at claiming victimhood, and empathy, outside of White, cisgender-male 
presentations. 

Through plotting discursive violence committed by and in the name of 
cisgender women, we are better able to uncover the performative nature 
of White masculine rhetoric, rendering it as inherently performative rather 
than naturalized. In a racialized regime of representation, Stuart Hall (2001) 
defines a naturalized discourse as one that advances learned cultural behav- 
ior as natural and consequently unchangeable. Yet, language and discourse 
are embodied and resist fixed meaning(s). Hall locates that “naturalization is 
. . . a representational strategy designed to fix ‘difference; and thus secure it 
forever.” As I discuss in the pages that follow, the naturalization of masculin- 
ity by cisgender women functions as a representational strategy to maintain 
the status quo by “fixing” the meaning of masculinity and its relationship to 
Whiteness. 

Through implicating cisgender women as upholding both hegemonic mas- 
culinity and Whiteness as structures of oppression, this chapter functions as a 
tactic to disrupt White supremacy, heteropatriarchy, and, more generally, rela- 
tions of power. In his study of how ordinary individuals can use space, time, 
and discourse to disrupt systems of power, Michel de Certeau (1984) defines 
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the crucial differences between strategies and tactics. Defining strategy as “the 
calculation (or manipulation) of power relationships that becomes possible as 
soon as a subject with will and power (a business, an army, a city, a scientific 
institution) can be isolated.”” Once those in power are isolated, they claim and 
map out space—in de Certeau’s words, “the place of its own power and will 
Conversely, “a tactic is an art of the weak” and “the space of the other” that 
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operates within the territorial boundaries of those in power yet has the ben- 
efit of time and mobility. De Certeau writes that a tactic operates “in isolated 
actions blow by blow. . . . It takes advantage of ‘opportunities’ and depends 
on them, being without any base where it could stockpile its winnings, build 
its own position, and plan raid. . . . This nowhere gives a tactic mobility?” 
Borrowing from this work, Thomas K. Nakayama and Robert L. Krizek find 
“whiteness as a rhetorical construction” that, as I argue in this chapter, sup- 
ports systems of inequity through a strategic use of masculine rhetoric. The 
rhetoricians call on others to “seek an understanding of the ways that this 
rhetorical construction [Whiteness] makes itself visible and invisible, eluding 
analysis yet exerting influence over everyday life” Similar to the previous 
chapter, this chapter also extends such discussions of everyday life to include 
online discourse. 

Viewing “whiteness as a multiplicity of identities that are historically 
grounded, class specific, politically manipulated, and gendered,” France Wind- 
dance Twine and Charles Gallagher (2008) invite “empirical accounts of how 
whiteness is deployed, and the discursive strategies used to maintain and 
destabilize white identity and privilege?” Respectively, this chapter utilizes 
critical theory to analyze empirical accounts of cisgender women’s rhetoric— 
social media posts and linked content within the posts—while also paying 
attention to the frequency of corresponding hashtags across the internet as 
a gauge for assessing the popularity, and social impact, of the trending data. 
In charting rhetoric on social media, scholars have used Google Trends data 
to access the popularity of terms, as well as content analysis of select tweets 
about an event in a given period of time.” 
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Deflective Whiteness is an adaptable and at times ostensibly contradictory 
rhetoric. This chapter accomplishes two interrelated goals. Deflective White- 
ness begins by claiming victimhood followed by attempts to subvert social jus- 
tice claims. In my next section, I outline the theoretical underpinning of my 
argument. In the following section, I study empirical examples of social media 
posts and their online audience reception. This section focuses on rhetoric 
surrounding Ashli Babbitt—a White cisgender woman, US veteran, and pri- 
vate citizen—as well as Gina Carano—a well-known White cisgender woman, 
actor, model, and athlete. The last section of this chapter studies feminizing 
social media posts that reshare posts from conservative news media and that 
adhere to the media frame identified in chapter 2, militant victimhood. Mili- 
tant victimhood is a framing mechanism of news media that shapes coverage 
in a combative or bombastic way that claims Whites are the aggrieved racial 
status. Here, I discuss how women from historically marginalized communi- 
ties are used to frame the debates around critical race theory on conservative 
media outlets whose content they share on their personal social media pages. I 
study the social media posts of Ambassador Nikki Haley, an Indian American 
cisgender woman, and Candace Owens, a Black cisgender woman political 
commentator, against critical race theory. As my analysis suggests, Haley and 
Owens engage in what Cristina Beltran (2021) terms multiracial Whiteness, or 
“a discriminatory worldview in which feelings of freedom and belonging are 
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produced through the persecution and dehumanization of others’ 


Women and White Victimhood 


Following other authors who utilize critical theory to deconstruct popular 
mediated messages,” I study the rhetoric and reception of cisgender women 
who also use the masculine language of victimhood and pain. I argue that 
White-allied women use a masculinized rhetoric of fear, threat, and victim- 
hood in/when confronting perceived threats to their relative power as cis- 
gender, heteronormative, White women. This rhetoric (re)secures cisgender 
heteronormative Whiteness as the center, but from a feminized persona. This 
feminized subjectivity is further linked with vulnerability and paternalistic 
discourses often resulting in symbolic, or literal, martyrdom for the White- 
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allied cause when racist acts and discourse meets retribution. Viewing White- 
ness as a rhetorical manifestation of asymmetrical power relationships, I use 
White-allied here to refer to rhetorical presentations that support the cause of 
White supremacy and Whiteness more generally. 

In a study of the rhetoric of Donald Trump, Casey Ryan Kelly also finds a 
pattern of “ressentiment (re-sentiment),” or “a condition in which a subject is 
addled by rage and envy yet remains impotent, subjugated and unable to act 
on or adequately express frustration” influencing his political and other rheto- 
ric. Through affective expressions of ressentiment and anger, Kelly “suggest|s] 
that ressentiment accounts for the unique intersection where powerful senti- 
ments and self-serving morality are coupled with feelings of powerlessness 
and ruminations on past injuries.” White women, however, are often on the 
sidelines of this discourse and—although they do support and sustain it—are 
not the primary focus of a significant body of literature. Ressentiment, feelings 
of perceived wrongdoing that an orator feels they cannot control, is common 
throughout the White cisgender women's rhetoric, as will be seen in my analy- 
sis of Babbitt and Carano’s tweets. 

This chapter contributes to a still-emerging body of literature on White 
women’s views of race, as well as work on cisgender women’s presentations 
of masculinity. “Race shapes white women’s lives,” and yet Ruth Frankenberg 
(1993) found nearly thirty years ago that, even when White women acknowl- 
edged how they benefited from Whiteness, they did not take action to end 
racism.” Although scholars have considered how White women perform 
what Dreama G. Moon (1999) termed a “good (white) girl” identity, White 
women nevertheless position themselves as victims of White male hegemony 
rather than recognizing their own intersectional culpability in maintaining 
White supremacy.” A scholarly opening remains around how White cisgen- 
der women also evoke masculine rhetoric while supporting White supremacy. 
Regardless of gender identity, any subject can perform masculinity. Specifi- 
cally, sociological scholars find that women and girls engage in masculine 
behavior, practices, and rhetoric. Although some scholars find this behav- 
ior as transgressive of gender roles and socially unsettling,” others find that, 
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depending on context or geography, some expressions of female masculinity— 
like masculine dress, stereotypically cisgender-male activities/professions, 
and aggressive behavior—are not only socially accepted, but can situationally 
increase an individual’s popularity and social status.”* 

White female pain can be more carcinogenic and socially corrosive than 
White male pain as it relies on the interpellation of heteropatriarchy to obfus- 
cate White racialization and to naturalize feminized White fragility as nor- 
mative.” Dreama G. Moon and Michelle A Holling (2020) similarly find that, 
in attempts to gain footing within a White power structure, White feminism 


ideologically grounds itself in a gendered victimology that masks its partici- 
pation and functionality in white supremacy . . . by erasing women of color, 
positioning women as victims of white male hegemony, and failing to hold 
white women accountable for the production and reproduction of (white) 
feminism [that] manifests its allegiance to whiteness and in doing so com- 
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mits “discursive violence. 


Gendered discursive violence is used to maintain White hegemony in an 
ostensibly covert way—through cisgender women orators who are simultane- 
ously presented as aggressive yet still socially recognized as vulnerable, femi- 
nized, and therefore, as potential victims. Operating within heteronormative 
patriarchal notions of femininity, this vulnerability does not mandate stigma 
but rather social support. 

In the next section I focus on the case studies of Carano and Babbitt, 
cisgender White women orators whose social media discourse ascended to 
national prominence after they were caught in the backlash against their 
White supremacist politics—Babbitt was shot while trying to occupy the US 
Capitol, and Carano was fired from her job with Disney and Lucasfilm due to 
her anti-Semitic social media posts. Both women used masculine, aggressive, 
and violent imagery, rhetoric, and gender presentation in their social media 
posts and, when they faced respective backlash, were widely seen by their 
empathetic audiences as vulnerable victims. Rather than permanently hurt- 
ing their representations, this situational feminized victimhood elevated their 
respective social capital within like-minded communities. 
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White Female Pain 


On April 14, 2021, the United States Department of Justice exonerated the US 
Capitol police officer who shot and killed US Air Force Veteran Ashli Babbitt, 
a White San Diego resident, QAnon conspiracy theorist, anti-immigration 
advocate, and ardent Donald Trump supporter who breached the US Capitol 
building on January 6, 2021. In response, right-wing social media erupted in 
a predictable way. Similar to the social movement frame co-optation of Black 
Lives Matter seen in the monikers Blue Lives Matter, All Lives Matter, and 
Unborn Lives Matter, individuals appropriated the hashtag #SayHerName in 
reference to Babbitt.” #SayHerName is a popular hashtag first used by mem- 
bers of the Black Lives Matter social movement to memorialize Black women 
who were murdered by police such as Sandra Bland, Alberta Spruill, Rekia 
Boyd, Shantel Davis, Shelly Frey, Kayla Moore, Breonna Taylor, Kyam Liv- 
ingston, Miriam Carey, Michelle Cusseaux, and Tanisha Anderson among too 
many others. Mary C. Burke and Mary Bernstein (2014) find that the conser- 
vative right also hijacked aspects of the queer agenda through what they term 
“frame co-optation” or the appropriation of a social movement's rhetoric to 
serve an ideologically detergent cause.” A similar type of frame co-optation 
is clearly used in the case of Babbitt and the #SayHerName hashtag. Unlike 
Babbitt, a White cisgender woman who decided to disregard the law and died 
from a single gunshot wound sustained while breaking into a window in the 
Speaker’s Lobby of the US Capitol, #SayHerName calls for the remembrance 
of victims of systemic and state-sanctioned violence. Babbitt was shot in the 
act of treason, an attempt to literally overthrow the US government, while also 
vandalizing federal property. 

Any analysis of the hashtag must preface the original intent of #SayHer- 
Name. When studying racial power, specifically the “mechanisms and sites 
of racial domination and subordination,” Margaret L. Anderson (2003) cau- 
tions scholars not to “analyz[e] whiteness” while forgetting the “experience 
of people of color?” Founded in December 2014, #SayHerName refers to a 
campaign: 


Launched .. . by the African American Policy Forum (AAPF) and Center 
for Intersectionality and Social Policy Studies (CISPS), the #SayHerName 


campaign brings awareness to the often-invisible names and stories of Black 
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women and girls who have been victimized by racist police violence, and 


provides support to their families.” 


Kimberlé Crenshaw, cofounder and executive director of the African 
American Policy Forum, told National Public Radio (NPR) that the #SayHer- 
Name campaign is a part of the broader Black Lives Matter movement and 
raises awareness regarding the systemic and state-sanctioned violence against 
women, girls, and femme-presenting individuals: 


Black women have been killed in many of the same circumstances as their 
brothers, fathers and sons. They’ve been killed driving while Black, being in 
their homes while Black, having mental crises while Black and their losses 
just haven't registered in the same way. So Say Her Name is trying to raise 
awareness by insisting that we say their names because if we can say their 


names we can know more about their stories.” 


Babbitt was a trained solider—specifically trained to stop violence against 
the US Capitol.** Other than her death by a police officer and her gender iden- 
tity, Babbitt does not share any similarities with the victims commemorated 
by the #SayHerName campaign. Babbitt’s story is one of presumed entitle- 
ment that enabled her to break the law and commit acts of violence against 
the state without the fear of retribution—White privilege. White privilege 
includes the ways that White-passing individuals benefit from structural and 
systemic inequalities because of their socially assigned racial identity.” In this 
example, the presumption that one can violate federal law without a fear of 
reciprocal police violence is a luxury of a White way of viewing and living in 
the world, what Joe Feagin terms a “white racial frame,” that is diametrically 
opposed to the lived experiences of many Black and Brown individuals. 

On the day before her death, Babbitt tweeted: “Nothing will stop us... . 
They can try and try and try but the storm is here and it is descending upon 
DC in less than 24 hours . . . dark to light Babbitt’s tweet, reminiscent 
of calls for a military assault on a foreign nation, referred to protests sur- 
rounding the certification of Joseph Biden’s presidential win against Donald 
Trump on January 6, 2021. At this time, Babbitt’s social media presence was 
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peppered with hopeful messages about the outcome of the January 6, 2021, 
protests along with admonishments of several Californian Democratic politi- 
cians like Maxine Watters.” Responding to a tweet that read, “When do we 
start winning,’ Babbitt replied, “Jan 6, 2021?” Throughout her social media 
posts she included numerous videos where she yelled into her cell phone and 
bemoaned politicians who, in her view, put immigrants first above Ameri- 
cans. On social media, Babbitt made clear she was eager to enter violent com- 
bat for her beliefs.” Joining those who violently broke past US Capitol police 
and barricades, Babbitt forced herself into the Capitol building.” Like some 
of the other Americans who committed treason against the United States on 
that day, Babbitt was a US Air Force veteran who served fourteen years in 
the military, was a combat veteran in both Afghanistan and Iraq, and served 
in the Air Force Reserves and the Air National Guard. While a member of 
the Guard, she served near Washington, DC, as a “Capitol Guardian” whose 
“primary mission . . . is defending the city. Security forces in the squadron 
regularly train with riot shields and clubs for what the Air Force calls ‘civil 
disturbance missions”; Babbitt was trained to stop the very violence against 
the US government that she now supported and actively engaged in. Although 
she grew up apolitical, Babbitt wore a Trump flag wrapped around her neck 
like a cape” as she was lifted by two men through a broken window into the 
Speaker’s Lobby in the Chamber of the House of Representatives. As Babbitt 
attempted to enter the broken window, she was struck on the left shoulder,” 
or upper neck,” by a single bullet fired by a Capitol police officer. Babbitt later 
died of her gunshot wound at Washington Hospital Center. The United States 
Department of Justice investigated Babbitt’s death; specifically, “the focus 
of the criminal investigation was to determine whether federal prosecutors 
could prove that the officer violated any federal laws, concentrating on the 
possible application of 18 U.S.C. § 242, a federal criminal civil rights statute.” 
In a press release dated April 14, 2021, “the investigation revealed no evidence 
to establish that . . . the officer did not reasonably believe that it was necessary 
to do so in self-defense or in defense of the Members of Congress and oth- 
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ers evacuating the House Chamber,” thereby exonerating the officer, whose 


name was never Officially released, of any accountability in Babbitt’s death.” 
Echoing her own fervent social media posts supporting far-right causes 
like QAnon, anti-immigrant platforms, and pro-Trump conspiracy theories, 
social media erupted following the Department of Justice press release so 
much so that, even two weeks after the ruling, individuals online were still 
tweeting, sharing, and posting about the verdict. These tweets are arguably 
more impactful to public discourse than her earlier social media posts as they 
follow her posthumous rise as a public figure and martyr for the far-right 
causes noted earlier that she embraced in life. On April 28, 2021, a Twitter 
search of the #AshliBabbitt hashtag found a social media debate overwhelm- 
ingly in support of Babbitt—tweeters called for justice or fairness for the dead 
veteran in the form of holding the US Capitol officer accountable for her death 
or claimed that she was simply murdered. Of the 63 tweets that appeared as 
the result of the search, only a single tweet accused Babbitt of any wrongdo- 
ing, specifically “treason”—and this tweet was in reply to another tweet in 
support of Babbitt’s cause. Rather than being a figure of both conservative and 
liberal debates, #AshliBabbitt appeared relevant on Twitter only to those who 
subscribed to similar ideologies that Babbitt held when she was alive, allowing 
her death to become a rallying cry behind which similarly aligned individuals 
could claim victimization at the hands of the so-called liberal media and state. 
Of the surveyed tweets, 6 were by news organizations reporting updates 
on the story, and 4 posts were retweets of news organizations with no editorial 
commentary; it should be noted that the only news outlet that shared original 
posts about Babbitt was a right-leaning outlet, and the retweets of stories were 
often from mainstream media outlets like MSNBC. Although the #SayHer- 
Name hashtag was popular immediately following Babbitt’s death, a total of 3 
tweets were accompanied by #SayHerName two weeks after the Department 
of Justice verdict. Ten tweets rhetorically asked “who killed her?” thereby 
demanding the name of the US Capitol officer. Seventeen tweets demanded 
fairness or justice for Babbitt—often citing a civil lawsuit Babbitt’s family took 
out against the officer who shot her—and/or calls to remember Babbitt as 
a patriot. Eighteen tweets claimed that Babbitt was murdered, executed, or 
“killed” after being “peaceful” or “unarmed”; some of these tweets also asked, 
rhetorically, who had killed Babbitt. Seven of the aforementioned tweets—in 
addition to calls for someone to face charges for the death of Babbitt—also 
claimed that Babbitt was killed by a Black officer, implying that race was the 
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reason the officer was acquitted and their name not released to the general 
public. This significant framing overtly highlights a perceived White victim- 
hood at the hands of Black Americans.“ Ironically, however, these predictable 
racist calls of Black criminality by White-allied communities similarly show a 
lack of support for law enforcement—only when the police officer is suppos- 
edly not White. 

The co-optation of the hashtag say his, her, or their, name is a popular 
tactic to direct discussions away from issues of social justice and toward indi- 
vidual acts of horrendous violence. Of note, the co-optation of this hashtag 
is used to emphasize the victimhood of individuals who often cannot protect 
themselves. All deaths, particularly those of children, are tragic, yet events can 
be taken out of context and used in a wider deflective claim. This can be seen 
in the strategic use of the innocence and victimhood of White children to mis- 
direct discussions of systemic racism toward an individual act of violence that 
happened to be committed by a person of color. This is a common rhetorical 
tool of White deflection that emphasizes the feminization of childhood/child 
rearing. For instance, on Sunday, August 9, 2020, a five-year-old boy named 
Cannon Hinnant was playing with his sisters, aged seven and eight, in their 
yard in North Carolina. At around 5:30 p.m., Hinnant was senselessly shot 
in the head at point blank range by his twenty-five-year-old neighbor Darius 
Sessoms. Sessoms, a Black man, was immediately arrested and charged with 
first-degree murder. Hinnant died later that day in the hospital. Although this 
story did receive national media attention on outlets like the Washington Post, 
the New York Post, NBC’s Today Show, Yahoo, and CNN, among others, con- 
servatives responded with backlash, memes critiquing the supposed lack of 
national coverage, and with the hashtag #sayhisname as a critique of a lack of 
liberal media coverage. The Daily Wire, which defines itself as “one of Amer- 
ica’s fastest-growing conservative media companies and counter-cultural out- 
lets for news, opinion, and entertainment,’ posted an editorial about Hinnant’s 
murder. The content of Matt Walsh’s editorial was summed up succinctly it 
its title “National Media Refuse to Cover Murder of 5-Year-Old Because It 
Doesn't Fit Their Racial Narrative’—the supposedly truthful racial narrative 
being that all Black men can be prone to unforeseen violence, like that of 
Sessoms. Memes also populated social media commenting on the supposed 
lack of public outrage. One included a black-and-white picture of a twenty- 
something White man with his hands over his mouth and read: “White on 
Brown Crimes = Hate Crimes / Brown on White Crimes = Hush Crimes.” 
Another popular meme included the images of Officer Derek Chauvin next to 
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an image of George Floyd at the top and photographs of Hinnant and Sessoms 
at the bottom; the two White individuals, Hinnant and Chauvin, were on the 
left of the meme, and Floyd and Sessoms were on the right of the meme. On 
May 25, 2020, Minneapolis Police Officer Chauvin kneeled on Floyd’s neck 
for eight minutes, killing him. These photographs were overlaid with the large 
white wording, in capital letters, reading “National Attention” over the images 
of Chauvin and Floyd. The word “VS” was put in the middle of all four images, 
with the text “Not Gonna Mention What Happened Media? You Suddenly Got 
So Quiet” written over the images of the young Hinnant and Sessoms. 
Again, the life of George Floyd and others who died at the hands of police 
are positioned by the editorial and memes as ungrieveable. These two murders 
are also taken out of context; they simply are not similar situations. Chauvin 
was not immediately arrested or charged with the murder of Floyd, whereas 
Sessoms was immediately arrested and incarcerated. Floyd was murdered by a 
representative of the state who was supposed to protect innocent people, like 
Floyd. Hinnant was murdered by a neighbor in a horrific act of violence. The 
innocence of a young child and horrific nature of Hinnant’s murder, as well 
as a misrepresentation of national media coverage of it, is used to support a 
racist, White-allied argument that Black men are inherently violent and that 
Black Lives Matter supporters are somehow hypocrites. In fact, this is yet 
another example of a lack of communicative understanding; it assumes Black 
Lives Matter activists are concerned, primarily, with individual assailants 
outside of the law, rather than those supported by the law. It is a racist dog 
whistle appealing to White-allied communities that use a fear of Black men to 
justify White supremacy. It is a rhetorical deflection that deliberately confuses 
state-sanctioned murder without immediate consequences with an individual, 
tragic act of violence. In the case of Babbitt, her acts of violence against the 
US capitol are ignored. Whites are positioned as victims, and those engaged 
in Black identity politics are faulted. Emphasis is placed on the vulnerability 
of Whiteness, as well as the neoliberal move to humanize and individualize 
manifestations of hard power—the military, corrections officers, the police. 
Similar to the social media response to Babbitt’s death, Gina Carano’s 
career and social media use became a popular touchpoint for White-allied 
conservative communities who claim victimization. Carano is an actor known 
for her roles in action films like Deadpool and Fast and Furious 6, as well as 
her previous professional careers as a fitness model and mixed-martial art- 
ist. The actor is also an outspoken conservative whose social media posts 
include provocative pronouncements such as posts mocking individuals wear- 
ing masks during the Covid-19 pandemic, sharing a meme with the hidden 
message “Jefferey Epstein didn't kill himself? and promoting the discredited 
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claim that the 2020 presidential election was rigged by election fraud.” These 
provocative social media posts gained the ire of those who resented a popular 
celebrity's endorsement of false conspiracy theories that legitimated the siege 
on the US Capitol and harmful antiscientific statements that berated mask- 
wearing in the middle of a global pandemic. 

According to Google Trends, the hashtag #FireGinaCarano reached peak 
popularity across social media at three times from late 2020 to early 2021, each 
trend reflecting a separate media controversy spurred by the actor’s social 
media presence. In September 2020, Carano used the words “beep/bop/boop” 
in her Twitter biography in lieu of gender pronouns; a gesture that many 
viewed as openly ridiculing the trans community and blatantly homophobic. 
Responding to this negative media attention, and further igniting the con- 
troversy, the actor posted the following unapologetic tweet on September 14: 


Beep/bop/boop has zero to do with mocking trans people Q & 199 to do 
with exposing the bullying mentality of the mob that has taken over the 
voices of many genuine causes. I want people to know you can take hate 
with a smile. So BOOP you for misunderstanding. #AllLoveNoHate.** 


Carano eventually deleted the derivative pronouns—but also asserted that 
she would not share her own pronouns in her profile—after a conversation 
with her former Disney costar, Pedro Pascal, whose sister, Lux, is a Chilean- 
American transgender activist.” After this controversy met widespread media 
attention November 15-22, 2020, #FireGinaCarano reached a peak trend in 
popularity across the internet. 

Spurred by yet more controversial social media posts and in the immedi- 
ate wake of the riot at the US Capitol, #FireGinaCarano remained a top trend- 
ing hashtag across social media January 10-30, 2021. The hashtag reached its 
zenith in popularity February 7-13, 2021, when Lucasfilm, the production 
company that employed Carano, was compelled to act. On February 10, 2021, 
Disney fired Carano from her role as Cara Dune on the show “The Man- 
dalorian” after a sequence of anti-Semitic Instagram and social media posts.” 
Carano posted an image of a woman in undergarments apparently fleeing 
children as she ran down a street covered in rubble, perhaps from a bombing, 
with the accompanied text: “Jews were beaten in the streets, not by Nazi sol- 
diers but by their neighbors . . . even by children, “Because history is edited, 
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most people today don't realize that to get to the point where Nazi soldiers 
could easily round up thousands of Jews, the government first made their own 
neighbors hate them simply for being Jews.” This tweet was followed by one 
reading “Meanwhile in California . . ? with the image of a person wearing a 
mask.” The succession of these tweets, along with their tandem deletion by 
Carano, horrifically linked being a conservative in the United States today 
to being a persecuted Jew during the Holocaust. Waving a flag of victimiza- 
tion, these abhorrent Instagram posts likened critiques of positions she holds, 
namely antimasking, with the genocide of Jews by the Nazis during World War 
II. Such a callous analogy supports both White supremacy and its strategy of 
Holocaust denial through obscene minimalization. Lucasfilm, the producer of 
the hit streaming series “The Mandalorian” for Disney+, released a statement 
attributing Carano’ firing to her social media posts: 


Gina Carano is not currently employed by Lucasfilm and there are no plans 
for her to be in the future. Nevertheless, her social media posts denigrating 
people based on their cultural and religious identities are abhorrent and 


unacceptable. 


Shortly after Carano was fired from Lucasfilm, she was similarly let go by her 
talent agency UTA.” In response to the fallout from her social media post, 
Carano wrote on Instagram that her post was 


inspired by the gentle spirit of the Jewish people going through that time. ... 
When I posted that it wasn’t something that I felt was controversial. It was 
something that I thought, well, maybe all of us need to ask ourselves how 
that happened. I’ve got every single big publication saying she’s comparing 
conservatives and Republicans to this and that’s not really what I was doing. 


... [have love for everyone. I’m not a hateful person.” 


Many individuals empathized and believed Carano’s claims that her post was 
not anti-Semitic and was misunderstood by the mainstream media. 

What is perhaps the most telling of national sentiment is the response on 
social media that erupted after the firing. Following this controversy, Carano’s 
fans shared notes of support with the hashtags #CancelDisney, #WeLove- 
GinaCarano, #IStandwithGinaCarano, and #WeLoveCaraDune; during the 
week of April 19, 2021, #WeLoveGinaCarano was a trending hashtag under the 
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politics section on Twitter. In fact, Carano saw a partisan boost to her career, 
announcing within days of her termination that she would star in a film 
backed by conservative political commentator, practicing Orthodox Jew, and 
editor emeritus of the Daily Wire Ben Shapiro.” The actor released a statement 
about the project to the Daily Wire—part of the company’s future entertain- 
ment ventures is to partner with Dallas Sonnier and his production company, 
Bonfire Legend, to help Carano develop and produce her own film. Refusing 
politically correct language, Carano told the conservative media company, 


The Daily Wire is helping make one of my dreams—to develop and produce 
my own film—come true. I cried out and my prayer was answered... . I am 
sending out a direct message of hope to everyone living in fear of cancella- 
tion by the totalitarian mob. I have only just begun using my voice which is 
now freer than ever before, and I hope it inspires others to do the same. They 
cant cancel us if we don't let them.” 


This film will be available only to members of the Daily Wire, and the arti- 
cle announcing the venture offered new members a 25 percent discount on 
membership with the promotional code “Gina” Reflecting on the collabora- 
tion, Shapiro did not engage with accusations of Carano’s anti-Jewish racism. 
Rather, Shapiro celebrated: 


We could not be more excited to be working with Gina Carano, an incred- 
ible talent dumped by Disney and Lucasfilm for offending the authoritarian 
Hollywood Left. This is what Daily Wire exists to do: provide an alternative 
not just for consumers, but for creators who refuse to bow to the mob.... 
We're eager to bring Gina’s talent to Americans who love her, and we're just 
as eager to show Hollywood that if they want to keep cancelling those who 
think differently, they'll just be helping us build the X-wing to take down 
their Death Star. . . . Social movements have consequences, and we are now 
in the middle of a mass social movement to expel half of the American 


population from the body politic.’ a 


In attempts to defy so-called “cancel culture” and social movements that strive 
for gender and racial equity, Carano received support from social media and 
the Daily Wire that allowed her to harness her so-called victimhood, or can- 
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celled status, and turn herself into a transmedia celebrity for conservative 
causes. 

The true extent of Carano’s banishment from a career in mainstream Hol- 
lywood, and from Disney specifically, is evolving and a point of serious debate. 
Despite Lucasfilm supposedly parting ways with Carano, it included the actor 
on its Emmy Awards “for your consideration” list for the best supporting 
actress category for “The Mandalorian”” After the corporation decided to 
part ways with the star, Disney ostensibly went back on its word deciding 
to air an episode of “Running Wild with Bear Grylls” featuring Carano on 
the National Geographic Channel (owned by Disney) on Monday, May 10, 
2021.” At the time of this writing, Carano’s future partnerships with Disney 
are unclear; however, it does not appear that Disney, and their subsidiary 
Lucasfilm, cut all ties with the actor. 

This analysis highlights the performative nature of hegemonic masculinity 
through mapping its presentation outside of the cisgender-male body. Carano 
and Babbitt embody the masculine subjectivities of warriors who lack adher- 
ence to politically correct discourse. The social media posts of both of these 
women decry topics that include democratic agendas, immigration, science, 
and trans rights, and do so through embodying a dominant rhetorical hege- 
monic masculinity that seeks to manipulate others through curt and offensive 
posts. Although the ends Carano and Babbitt met are different, audiences uti- 
lized their respective downfalls in rhetorically similar ways. Babbitt’s death 
and Carano’s termination as Cara Dune by Lucasfilm were both used as sym- 
bolic—and literal—examples of martyrdom for the conservative cause. In the 
case of Carano and the apparent backtracking of Disney and Lucasfilm on 
their pronouncements to part ways with the actor, it seems that—in life— 
the controversy may have actually boosted her notoriety and career. At the 
time of this writing Carano’s future career prospects are still officially unre- 
solved, yet it appears that Carano’s social media may have helped—rather than 
hurt—her acting career. This suggests a conservative audience that has sig- 
nificant financial sway over ostensibly liberal-leaning Hollywood. Although 
their public personas reinforced hegemonic masculinity and toxic tropes of 
femininity, their representation as literal and figurative victims of the ideo- 
logical left allowed each woman to become a martyr for far-right agendas—a 
suitable feminized victim of so-called cancel culture. The next section explores 
how the performance of feminized militant victimhood is used as a framing 
mechanism to shape discussions surrounding critical race theory. In chapter 1 
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of this book, I found that militant victimhood was a common framing mecha- 
nism of the Blue Lives Matter movement and media company. As a framing 
mechanism of White discourse, the next section explores how this framework 
can be femininized. 


Feminized Militant Victimhood 


Media framing refers to a repeated emphasis within media coverage that influ- 
ences an audiences opinions and critical thinking skills. Media framing has 
an influence on White macropartisanship,” or political identifications, as well 
as stereotypes about historically marginalized communities.” Using a mixed- 
methods approach including content analysis and critical discourse analysis, 
in chapter 1 I found the Blue Lives Matter media company used the frame of 
militant victimhood to curate its online media coverage, particularly its use of 
social media like Twitter. Militant victimhood is a colorblind frame of White 
identity politics where an aggrieved status is stressed, while asserting a mili- 
tant and masculine sense of defiance. In the previous chapter, I studied rheto- 
ric focusing on masculine personas who claimed allegiance to the US armed 
forces, as well as a media company founded to represent the interests of law 
enforcement officers including ICE agents, the police, and corrections officers. 

Frequently within Whiteness studies literature, there is a focus on White 
male pain or victimhood; this focus is significant and important. Indeed, I 
add to these discussions in this book, but masculine rhetoric also is supported 
and maintained by cisgender women. I’m interested in how cisgender women 
embody similar rhetoric, but their feminized subjectivity, from a heterosexist 
standpoint, makes them simultaneously in need of White patriarchal support. 
This creates a recursive structure of victimhood that reinforces hegemonic 
gender roles, heterosexism, and White rhetoric while the aggrieved status is 
transferred to a feminized orator. This section also follows Jack Halberstam’s 
call to study masculinity outside of the White male body.” In so doing, Pm 
interested in how news media organizations shape coverage of racially charged 
topics using the framing mechanism of militant victimhood, but delivered 
from a feminized subjectivity. As my examples below show, these feminized 
orators commit acts of discursive violence when claiming victimhood not for 
themselves, but for their own or the nation’s children. I’m concerned with how 
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cisgender women’s voices are elevated in media coverage of these topics, and 
to what ends. 

This section uses critical discourse to evaluate examples of a feminized 
militant victimhood frame observed in media coverage filtered through social 
media. To locate examples, I searched Twitter for official pages with blue check 
marks of media personalities sharing content they created with larger media 
outlets. I then chose to analyze examples that fit the framework I identified in 
chapter 1, but from a feminized subjectivity. Feminization refers to individu- 
als embodying characteristics that are largely stereotyped as female.” Scholars 
write that feminized rhetoric often means a focus on female perspectives and 
ways of knowing; such writings challenge narratives of history that are male 
dominated,” or male-centric, in a way that centers women’s voices.’ Het- 
eronormative understandings of feminization focus on biological cisgender 
women and their “natural” reproductive and child-rearing abilities. Adhering 
to this traditional trope of a female character, in the field of education, a femi- 
nized pedagogy of rhetoric can be considered youth centered, participatory, 
and nurturing.” The personal essay and personal writing in general has been 
thought of as women's genres” as they emphasize emotion, personal experi- 
ence, and the view that the personal is political. Whether from the right or 
left, a rhetoric that is feminized is sometimes dismissed as overly emotional 
and lacking clarity of opinion. The use of personal experience as a means to 
feminize discourse is particularly compelling as, in the case of my previous 
discussion of the militant victimhood frame, male-coded orators focus on 
objectivity and impartiality as keys to journalism—a focus on the science of 
good journalism, while serendipitously framing media content in a formulaic 
way. As I will explore, the use of first-person experience and childhood is a 
common strategy used to feminize militant victimhood. This process of femi- 
nization elevates the victimization inherent in the militant victimhood frame 
to a position outside of the individual, to our collective future—children. This 
ostensible selflessness makes feminized applications of the militant victim- 
hood framework particularly persuasive. 

Similar to feminized, the terms of “militant and masculine” should be 
understood rhetorically. Race and gender are learned cultural behaviors and, 
as such, individuals of any racial or gendered identity can engage in gendered 
discourse seemingly opposed to their subject position. As discussed in the 
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previous chapter, “emotional illiteracy” is a characterization of both White 
supremacist and masculine discourses.” Masculine discourse includes per- 
formances of anger, egotism, fear, competition, and violence.” As a rhetorical 
presentation, militant victimhood can—and frequently is—feminized through 
a connection to female orators, or through discourse about child-rearing. This 
feminization of the masculine victimhood frame upholds hegemonic notions 
of femininity, masculinity, and heterosexism, and, in effect, seeks to make 
the masculine victimhood frame authentic and beyond challenge through gen- 
dered, racialized, and age-specific tokenism. As a study of framing mecha- 
nisms, I am less concerned with the individual intent of orators than in the 
ways that news corporations elevate these feminized and racialized voices to 
shape national debates. 

Since the 1980s, the so-called culture wars have shaped political discourses 
and macropartisanship identifications. Contemporary cultural debates include 
whether critical race theory—or a systemic view of race and racism—should 
be taught in elementary schools. Founded in law schools in the late 1970s 
and 1980s by intellectuals like Derrick Bell, Kimberlé Crenshaw, and Rich- 
ard Delgado, this academic field helps to explain existing structural inequi- 
ties between historically marginalized communities and Whites. Critical race 
theory is a type of academic scholarship, often taught at the postsecondary 
level, that evaluates the historic impact of systemic racism on communities 
today. Based on the examples found for this chapter, news coverage of this 
current episode in the culture wars rarely defines how a postgraduate law 
school curriculum directly translates to elementary school pedagogy. Indeed, 
there appears to be a disconnect between liberal and conservative understand- 
ing of what critical race theory really means. 

At its core, critical race theory focuses on the social construction of 
race—that is, how institutions systemically reproduce inequality. Conserva- 
tive opponents emphasize a very neoliberal, individualistic understanding of 
the field—focusing on how terms like “oppressive” or “systemic racism” can 
be (mis)understood by children as implicating them as perpetually marginal- 
ized or as an oppressor of others. A focus on individualism is central to col- 
orblindness, or the belief that race is no longer a useful category of analysis 
and that to see race then makes one racist. Frequently, proponents of color- 
blindness will point toward exceptional individuals who have accomplished 
extraordinary feats as a way to prove that systemic inequality is simply liberal 
jargon. From this point of view, everyone begins life from the same relative 
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starting position, and through hard work and personal responsibility, anyone 
can be exceptional. From the standpoint of a critical race theorist, a focus 
on individualism works to obscure the systematic exclusion of historically 
marginalized communities under racial capitalism. In this rationale, focus- 
ing on exceptional individuals as the rule, rather than the exception, is a tool 
of oppression, as it overlooks the structural impediments that impact other 
marginalized communities and casts their lack of similar success as individual 
faults and failings. Simply put, from the standpoint of critical race theory, due 
to region, race, class, gender, and other factors, not everyone starts out in life 
at the same relative starting position—economic and career success is easier 
for some to attain over others. As long as debates revolve around individual- 
istic versus collectivist arguments, the right and left will never agree on what 
critical race theory represents. 

Candace Owens and Ambassador Nikki Haley, two well-known conserva- 
tive Republican politicians and women of color, are outspoken critics of criti- 
cal race theory. Conservative media outlets like the Daily Wire and Fox News 
have elevated the voices of Owens and Haylee; both commenters have since 
retweeted their statements to news outlets about critical race theory on their 
official Twitter accounts. These conservative media outlets’ reliance on the 
expertise of women of color to frame the debate around critical race theory is 
clearly not a colorblind approach. This strategy of dominant discourse is com- 
mon, as Lisa A. Flores (2016) finds: 


In their attention to dominant cultural, legal, and political texts, racial rhe- 
torical scholars have centered the public figurations of race, noting how 
racially marked bodies are consistently made to do the cultural and politi- 
cal work of racism. In other words, dominant discourse typically and easily 


invokes race through figurations of raced bodies.” 


In doing the “cultural and political work of racism,” Owens and Haley are 
each making race-neutral arguments about public school education, serving as 
the race experts for conservative, largely White, audiences. The posts suggest 
that if children are knowledgeable about race and racism, they will internalize 
these ideas as self-implicating—that they are oppressors and bad people—and 
it will impact their emotional and psychosocial development. White discourse 
endeavors to maintain status. Similar to masculine rhetoric, White rhetoric is 
also interested in rhetorical domination but on racial, rather than gendered, 
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terms. Therefore, as a rhetorical construction, anyone—regardless of subjec- 
tivity—can contribute to the discourse of dominance. 

In my analysis, I am focusing on information shared in tweets by Owens 
and Haley respectively, and the corporate content that they directly link to 
within their posts. This content is curated, with provocative language and key 
soundbites emphasized, and is easily accessed without a paywall. Candace 
Owens identifies as a Black author and a cisgender woman who has a show 
on the conservative media outlet the Daily Wire, called “Candace.” Owens is 
well known as the founder of the Blexit movement, or the Black exit from 
the Democratic party to the Republican party. The Daily Wire dominates 
social media engagement, particularly Facebook, making posts reshared by 
this media outlet particularly impactful. In fact, using sensational rhetoric 
meant to “outrage” is a strategy for conservative news outlets that frequently 
use provocative titles to drum up social media followings, particularly on 
Facebook. NPR's Miles Parks (2021) reported that, based on data analysis by 
NPR of data gathered by the media intelligence company NewsWhip, “In May 
[2021], the Daily Wire generated more Facebook engagement on its articles 
than the New York Times, the Washington Post, NBC News and CNN com- 
bined.” Parks finds that the Daily Wire, along with other conservative media 
platforms, domination of Facebook “may also undermine conservatives’ oft- 
repeated claims that the social media network has an anti-conservative bias?” 

On July 10, 2021, the Twitter page for Owens’s show, @thecandaceshow, 
released a short thirty-two-second video montage advertising episode 16, 
“Our Children Are Under Attack,” of her talk show podcast. The text accom- 
panying the advertising video reads “Need something to watch this weekend? 
We got you covered! Don't miss Episode 16 where @realcandaceo reminds us 
that WE are the parents, not the government! Watch over at @realDaily Wire!” 
Also on July 10, 2021, Owens (@RealCandaceO) retweeted the post adding the 
additional text: “Use my code “Trust the science” to get 20% of [sic] your new 
membership at dailywire.com/subscribe.” Despite the discount code advertis- 
ing a belief in science, the video included within the tweet focuses on attack- 
ing critical race theory and liberal ideological beliefs. The video begins with 
Owens in a tan suit looking into the camera as she warns: “The public school 
system is not free. It is costing you your child’s mind.” The words “THEN 
EDUCATION OR INDOCTRINATION?” in all capital letters comes over 
screen, then the image returns to Owens who cautions her audience, “They’re 
teaching critical race theory, which is really just teaching your children how 
to be racist. They're teaching equitable math, which is teaching your children 
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how to be stupid. Kids these days are apparently being read stories about abor- 
tion.” At this point the video transitions to Owens’s guest Rogan O’Handley, a 
White man who is identified as a lawyer and conservative activist who offers 
a carnivorous analogy of what it is like for a child to read a story about an 
abortion: “To me it’s like writing a book for a turkey and telling them why 
Thanksgiving is a good thing. I mean it’s evil, down to its core.” The video 
ends, returning to Owens, who summarizes: “The government is not the par- 
ent. WE ARE” 

On the Daily Wire’s website advertising this linked episode,” the web- 
page includes a montage advertisement with a large close-up picture of Owens 
pointing her finger at a Black male Black Lives Matter activist with his fist 
raised with a “BLM” flag behind him. The montage also includes a White 
woman with a cricket bat in her hand with the letters “CRT? or critical race 
theory, on it, as well as a blackboard behind her with the wording “Porn Lit- 
eracy 101.’ The text accompanying the image does not actually mention criti- 
cal race theory, but does relate back to the discount code referencing science. 
The paragraph explaining the content of the episode makes the connection to 
science, specifically of vaccinations, clearer: 


Host Candace Owens is joined by Spencer Klaven, Rogan O’Handley and 
Brandon Tatum to discuss vaccine propaganda, the Free Britney movement, 
and an anti-violence guide released by an American university. Plus, Can- 
dace sits down with the founder of Operation Underground Railroad, Tim 
Ballard, to discuss how he’s changing the world by rescuing children from 


sex slavery and sexual exploitation. 


With an introductory video focused on protecting future generations of 
young conservatives from liberal ideologies, the information presented in 
Owens’s posts and on the Daily Wire conflates sexual violence toward chil- 
dren, pornography, and children’s books about abortion with critical race 
theory. The media is marketed toward an echo chamber invested in distrust- 
ing critical race theory, and linking it with violence towards children, notably 
sexual violence, is an easy way to accomplish this task. 

From an uninformed perspective, there is no clear definition of what criti- 
cal race theory actually is in Owens’s post. There is no clear definition of what 
many topics mean—like equitable math—and this seems to be a rhetorical 
strategy; the repeated use of buzz words to garner a militant affect without 
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greater context. From abortion, to education, to gun reform, to vaccine sci- 
ence, to pornography in schools, to child sex trafficking, to Britney Spears’s 
conservatorship, Owens’s podcast seems to mention nearly every conserva- 
tive rallying cry. Through framing these disparate topics together—all top- 
ics that conservatives decry—there is an insinuation that critical race theory, 
somehow, is an ideology that connects all of these topics. The brief video and 
accompanying links present the militant victimhood frame; it is a conservative 
call to action to change the future of US public education based on a fear of 
what liberal ideologies, like critical race theory, might do to US children. This 
frame is feminized through its focus on childhood, defending White women 
like Britney Spears, and, from a colorblind standpoint, the delivery by Owens 
affirms that the content cannot be racist as her understanding of race is based 
on personal experience. Moreover, her nurturing feminized subjectivity is 
direct and confrontational, similar to other militant rhetorical framing dis- 
cussed in chapter 1. 

Owens’s post and its accompanying links are not alone in advertising a 
distain for critical race theory. On July 7, 2021, former UN Ambassador Nikki 
Haley (@NikkiHaley) also tweeted her thoughts on critical race theory. In 
her tweet, Haley shared her opinion based on her parents’ advice and her 
experience: 


Critical race theory is going to hold back generations of young people. My 
parents always taught us to focus on what brings us together not sets us 


apart. 


America should be united around shared values, not divided by different 


shades of color. 


Haley’s post is declarative and strong in its chastisement of critical race 
theory, yet it foregoes much of the bombastic presentation of random, seem- 
ingly unrelated information, that Owens’s advertises for her listeners. Instead, 
Haley assumes a personal and empathetic stance where she relies on family 
values and inherited ideas about belonging to inform her opinions. Follow- 
ing this tweet, on July 13, 2021, Haley tweeted again about the topic saying: 
“Every governor in the country should ban funding for critical race theory. 
Period? Accompanying the text was a link to a Fox News interview where 
Haley explains her position. The edited interview segment details Haley's 
exchange with the Fox show “America Reports.” In it, Haley comments that 
critical race theory does not need to be taught to elementary students in the 
same way that it is taught to college-level students; she calls on “every gov- 
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ernor in the country” to ban critical race theory because of its “long-lasting 
effects on children.” The idea that an academic curriculum could be inter- 
changeably taught at the elementary and college level is ridiculous. Without 
clearly defining what critical race theory at the elementary level versus college 
level would look like, Haley explains her rationale: “Think about a 5-year-old 
that starts kindergarten and they don't know anything about color. If she’s 
White, youre telling her she’s bad. If she’s Brown or Black, you're telling her 
she will never be enough and she’s always a victim. That’s harmful for the well- 
being of our children.” Similar to Owens, critical race theory is being used out 
of context and in an individualized way. As a woman of color growing up in 
rural South Carolina, Haley reflects on her own experience as a testament to 
why teaching children about systemic racial bias is wrong: “I remember get- 
ting teased when I was younger in rural South Carolina and my mom would 
say, ‘Your job is to show them how youre similar and not how you're differ- 
ent.” She suggests that it is the work of those individuals who are the victims 
of prejudice to take it upon themselves to educate racists about how “similar” 
they are to Whites. This assimilationist mindset clearly supports the status quo 
while leveraging personal experience from a position of a highly successful 
and exceptional women. 

Haley then explains a course of action for stopping the instruction of criti- 
cal race theory in elementary schools: 


Every governor in the country needs to ban funding for critical race the- 
ory. Governors can decide this. They decide what money they take from 
the Department of Education. Don’t take this money. . . . They don’t need to 
be told what label they are when they walk in the school. We need to treat 
kids as the opportunities they're going to be to fix America, not break them 
before they start.” 


Relying on personal narrative and discussions of nurturing children, 
Haley takes a firm yet femininized position on critical race theory. Similar 
to Owens’s advertisement, this interview with Fox News is brief and includes 
Haley’s opinions. Neither Haley nor Owens take the time to explain what criti- 
cal race theory is, nor how and why it might be taught at the elementary level. 
Indeed, critical race theory is often misused by media outlets like Fox News, 
by activists, and by parents. According to a survey done by NBC News of 
about 165 local and national groups aimed at stopping critical race theory 
being taught at the K-12 level, 
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Virtually all school districts [in the United States] insist they are not teaching 
critical race theory, but many activists and parents have begun using it as a 
catch-all term to refer to what schools often call equity programs, teaching 


about racism or LGBTQ-inclusive policies.” 


Each presentation of critical race theory relies on buzz words and a mis- 
understanding of the field; it is used to foreground conservative victimhood in 
liberal excesses in education and to incite outrage. The repetition of the mis- 
use of critical race theory has become a rallying cry for conservative causes; 
yet, there is no clear engagement with the intent or ideologies put forth by 
the diverse academic field. If, according to NBC News, critical race theory is 
just a catch-all term for education that teaches the inclusion of diverse groups, 
the attack on critical race theory tells us much more about conserve tactics 
than it does about the application of critical race theory at the elementary 
and high school levels. By delivering opposition to critical race theory using 
women of color, the Daily Wire and Fox News show the illusion of inclusion 
of historically marginalized communities as experts. Yet, as the cases of the 
posts by Owens and Haley show, membership in historically marginalized 
communities does not automatically guarantee an understanding of a complex 
and extensive academic field. People of color are often pointed to by Whites 
as experts in race because they have experienced it, as if Whites are not also 
racialized.” Such presentation gives a facade of inclusion to racial tokenism. 


Performing a Rhetoric of Dominance 


White rhetoric is strategically invested in dominance. Through mapping dis- 
cursive violence, we can better understand how White rhetoric and hegemonic 
masculinity and femininity rely on one another in the service of maintaining 
dominance. A naturalized view of hegemonic gender roles assumes unequal 
power dynamics and male dominance. Within these gendered dynamics, a 
naturalized presupposition that Whiteness is the normative, privileged, and 
entitled racial classification allows for White male ascendency as natural. 
Through studying Whiteness and masculinity outside of White male subjec- 
tivities, the constructed nature of such discourse is clear. 

White women play a key role in the normalization of White rhetoric and 
hegemonic gender roles. Sociologists find that White women situationally 
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experience an increase in popularity and social status when they embody 
masculine characteristics,” and this is also true when it comes to discourse. 
Babbitt’s and Carrano’s tweets help us to understand how White cisgender 
women use media—and are used by media—to further narratives intended 
to sow racial strife. Babbitt experienced a posthumous rise in popularity that 
elevated her extensive social media engagement to national stage in a way 
that never occurred when she was alive. Carrano’s work at Lucasfilm may 
be over, but with the help of the Daily Wire she is directing her own dream 
project. Owens and Haley use techniques of feminizing discourse—a focus 
on nurturing themes, child-rearing, and personal narrative—while attacking 
a false controversy and garnering media attention. Also working for the Daily 
Wire, Candace Owens reshares content from her podcast that shares simi- 
larities with the militant victimhood frame studied in the previous chapter. 
These posts advertise her talk show using provocative and bombastic language 
to reach an echo chamber of like-minded fans. On Fox News, former UN 
Ambassador Nikki Haley remains in the news through her commentary on 
identity politics and critical race theory, and she reshares edited segments of 
her followers’ comments on Twitter. Through studying of social media posts 
that adhere to the signatures of the militant victimhood frame from these 
feminized personas, we also see how feminization of militant rhetoric can 
work in the service of White supremacy. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Trash Music 


A Third-Wave Whiteness Approach to 
Bro-Country and Country-Rap 


Using the video sharing app TikTok, Lil Nas X created a short viral video out 
of his song “Old Town Road” (“Road”) that helped catapult it to three of Bill- 
board’s charts: Hot Country, Hot R&B/Hip-Hop, and Hot 100, where a remix 
of the song with country music veteran Billy Ray Cyrus remained number 1 
for seventeen weeks.’ “Road” tells the story of a financially successful and phi- 
landering young man. In the lyrics, Lil Nas X intermeshes cowboy and coun- 
try tropes—like horse riding, Wrangler jeans, and black cowboy boots—with 
rap bravado—bragging of cheating on a partner, wearing designer clothing, 
and enjoying a life of affluence similar a movie star.” Columbia Music signed 
the young artist from Atlanta and marketed the song as a “country-inspired 
rap track.” “Old Town Road” became a viral hit; over 67 million videos on 
social media reference it.’ Despite success, Billboard removed the song from 


1. The remix of “Old Town Road” with Billy Ray Cyrus won this honor, and “Road” is the 
first song to earn this honor in the chart’s nearly sixty-year history (Abshire, “Lil Nas X Lassos 
the Record). 

2. Writers: Trent Reznor, Atticus Ross, Kiowa Roukema; Performer: Lil Nas X. 

3. These posts reference the song while using the hashtag #yeehaw. Also popular in sum- 
mer 2019 but beyond the arguments in this chapter was the hashtag #yeehawagenda or #The- 
YeehawAgenda. The YeeHaw Agenda was coined and trademarked by digital archivist and 
Black cultural critic Bri Malandro, who reflected that the Yeehaw Agenda was “literally just 
about the aesthetic” of attractive young Black people wearing Western clothes. As she shows 
on her Instagram account, Malandro told Jezebel that there was nothing new about young, 
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its Hot Country chart in the summer of 2019, saying that its original place- 
ment was a mistake.’ Billboard finds that “while Old Town Road incorpo- 
rates references to country and cowboy imagery, it does not embrace enough 
elements of today’s country music to chart in its current version” Scholars 
define “elements of today’s country music” as singer-and-lyric centric, featur- 
ing songs about ordinary people,‘ nostalgia,’ abjection and alienation,’ and 
with a “softer twang” as compared to “heavy metal or rap.” Lil Nas X’s ver- 
sion of country music belongs to the country-rap subgenre. The hybridization 
of country and rap traditions is not new and has been termed “country-rap,” 
“country-trap; “redneck hip-hop,’ “hick-hop,” “redneck rap,” or “country hip- 
hop.” Country-rap blends the narrative themes and twang of country with 
the more fast-paced vocal stylings of hip-hop.” As a common theme in con- 
temporary lyrics, a discussion of the term country references a musical genre, 
racialized geography, and way of life. The “Old Town Road” controversy is 
indicative of a wider debate within the genre: what is “country” and who gets 
to define it? 

Country stars joined the “Old Town Road” Billboard debate. Blake Shelton 
criticized “Road” in his 2019 song “Hell Right,” singing: “Then the girl from 
the small town took off the ‘Old Town,’ put on a little Hank Jr. (Thank God)?” 
Shelton romanticizes rural life and references Hank Williams Jr., a country 
star whose comparison in 2011 of Barak Obama to Adolf Hitler led ESPN to 
terminate his contract for singing Monday Night Football’s opening anthem 


attractive Black people wearing Western garb, and she references that Mary J. Blige, Beyoncé, 
and others were wearing similar outfits in the 2000s, and “it’s not subversive at all” Like any 
fashion trend, Malandro reflects in her interview, the popularity of Western apparel will come 
and go (Reese, “What Everyone Is Getting Wrong”). 
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“All My Rowdy Friends Are Here on Monday Night?” On vocals, Shelton is 
joined by country legend Trace Adkins, whose music is discussed later in this 
chapter. In the official music video, Shelton and Adkins sing near a rural bon- 
fire surrounded by pickup trucks and a crowd of White partygoers. HARDY, a 
bro-country singer/songwriter who helped write “Hell Right” and who is also 
analyzed later, makes an appearance in the video as the male protagonist who 
gains a young brunette woman's attention. In light of such critiques, Lil Nas 
X’s supporters fired back against the historically White-dominated country 
establishment, countering that his identity as an urban, Black, and gay art- 
ist marked him as not “country.” In contrast to the video for “Hell Right,’ the 
music video of Lil Nas X’s “Old Town Road” remix with Cyrus takes place in 
urban and suburban locations, led by a Black protagonist (Lil Nas X) with a 
group of racially mixed actors. 

Despite perception that Lil Nas X’s sound and stylings were avant garde, 
this is rhetorical White deflection because country music has long been 
indebted to Black artists and musical traditions. As early as the 1940s, King 
Records, founded by Syd Natan, requested that Black US songwriter Henry 
Glover “produce versions of the same songs by both White country and Black 
rhythm and blues artists; indeed, even the bands on a number of these record- 
ings were racially mixed.” Historically, Charley Pride, Aaron Neville, Cowboy 
Troy, Tina Turner, Petrella Ann Bonner, and other Black performers left indel- 
ible impacts on country music.” Lil Nas X is also not the only popular Black 
country artist today; Darius Rucker, Kane Brown, Cowboy Troy, and Jimmie 
Allen are all frequently played on nationally syndicated country countdowns 
and feature as top artists on Apple Music, Spotify, and other streaming chan- 
nels. The Black roots of country music are adopted, frequently without attri- 
bution, by White performers. Elvis Presley, Trace Adkins, Big Smo, Kid Rock, 
and other White country artists received criticism from musical fans and 
scholars for their appropriation of Black cultural traditions.” Although Lil Nas 
X has grown as a performer since the release of “Old Town Road; he has not 
forgotten his country roots. Reaffirming his connections to country in 2021, 
Lil Nas X even released a successful cover of Dolly Parton's hit song “Jolene.” 

While noting this history and the multiplicities of genres and subgenres 
that influence contemporary country music (including rhythm and blues, 
folk, alt-country, etc.), my analysis is focused on two interrelated subgenres 
of country music often deemed “low culture” that, in my opinion, remain 
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understudied by academics due to their low-class appeal: country-rap and 
bro-country. The types of White deflection in this chapter are multiple and 
nuanced. Overt types of White racism, such as a White artist wearing blackface 
makeup, are excused; critiques are deflected as people being “over sensitive”; 
and superficial apologies are offered. More covert types of deflection include 
the appropriation of Black musical stylings that are co-opted by White artists, 
depoliticized, and racialized as White music. As author of a book examin- 
ing critical rhetorics of race, I am primarily interested in rhetoric; therefore, 
my analysis is lyric-centered and narrative-centered. As other scholars have 
noted, country musicians have long been preoccupied with defining “coun- 
try” through their lyrics.“ I am attentive to the racialized, coded, and strate- 
gic use of the word country and other terms, like redneck, in the song lyrics 
that mark differences in class and race. For the sake of simplicity, popular 
themes in the overlapping subgenres of bro-country and country-rap include 
nostalgia,” abjection,” attractive and objectified women,” relaxing/partying 
while drinking alcohol, and pickup trucks/tractors/heavy machinery. Beyond 
the thematic narrative overlap, for fans, the connection between bro-country 
and country-rap may seem rather obvious: popular Nashville bro-country 
frequently samples country-rap. The borrowings between these two popular 
subgenres warrant comparison. What makes this case study in White deflec- 
tion unique is that my analysis uncovers the ways that upper-class White sing- 
ers and songwriters construct a classed and at times politically divisive and 
masculine Whiteness, deflecting even the insinuation of racialized discourse 
through monikers of crass “country” credibility (read: working class, rural, 
and White). As my analysis will show, although artists may be accused of 
racism, they deflect such accusations behind half-hearted apologies, or racial 
recovery rhetoric. 

Although many country-rap musicians are White, Black artist Cowboy 
Troy has been releasing chart-topping work as a lead country-rap vocalist 
since the early 2000s. The Black country-rap performers discussed in this 
chapter, Lil Nas X and Cowboy Troy, sing lead vocals and also collaborate with 
White country stars who sing featured stanzas (Billy Ray Cyrus and Big and 
Rich, respectively). I focus on these Black country-rap artists because, despite 
their collaborations with White artists, they each develop techniques to chal- 
lenge the historically White Nashville establishment and, while collaborating 
with White country singers, maintain their roles as lead vocalists in chart- 
topping cross-genre music. White country-rap artists like Colt Ford, Danny 
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Boone, and Bubba Sparxxx are each famous in their own right and collabo- 
rated in releasing the song “Country Folks” (2013); however, these artists are 
not frequently played on national country music countdowns as lead vocalists. 
Colt Ford, for instance, is well known for his country-rap collaborations with 
popular bro-country acts that make frequent appearances in national country 
music countdowns like Florida Georgia Line, Chase Rice, Toby Keith, Brad 
Paisley, and Tyler Farr. 

Defined differently by fans, artists, and critics, bro-county is a subgenre 
typified by acts like Luke Bryan, Jason Aldean, Old Dominion, Thomas Rhett, 
and others. Bro-country songs and pop music are often indistinguishable to 
the untrained ear. Bro-country began to solidify as a subgenre in the 2010s 
and mixes traditional country, hard rock, hip-hop, and electronica; some sing- 
ers like Sam Hunt and Chase Rice are also well known for their interplay 
between speech and song. The evolution of contemporary bro-country—par- 
ticularly its militaristic, patriotic, and masculine elements—owes some of its 
current bravado to songs that emerged in response to the terrorist attacks of 
September 11, 2001, like Toby Keith’s “Courtesy of the Red, White and Blue” 
After the national tragedy, there emerged “traditional working-class patriotic 
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nationalism” exemplified in country music so much that “country music 


came to stand for ‘working-class’ (and “White’) identity, which was, in turn, a 
metonym for ‘American’ identity?” 

Despite the rise in popularity of Lil Nas X, mainstream country music is 
still dominated by attractive, young, White men who espouse similar philoso- 
phies about the treatment of women, heterosexuality, party culture, and an 
appreciation of the working classes. The term bro-country is a neologism that, 
as I discuss further later in this chapter, is sometimes viewed as controversial 
as it deliberately evokes the hypermasculine performance and narrative of 
these songs whose branding appears produced, sung, and consumed by and 
for White men. Similarly, popular country-rap artists overwhelmingly iden- 
tify as male. Even Lil Nas X mentions “boobies” and “cheating on my baby” in 
“Old Town Road.” Scholars have found that the amount of sexism in country 
music increased with the rise in popularity of bro-country.” 
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Third-Wave Whiteness and Musical Interpellation 


Listening to music is an affective experience with both social and individ- 
ual dimensions,” and music can produce cultural identities.” In his canoni- 
cal work The Country and the City, Raymond Williams (1973) writes that “a 
contrast” between the city and country has existed since “classical times.” To 
Williams, “country life has many meanings”; the term can be understood as 
“both a nation and a part of ‘land’; ‘the country’ can be a whole society or 
its rural area’; and country “has gathered the idea of a neutral way of life: 
of peace, innocence, and simple virtue.’** Aaron A. Fox (2005) adds to Wil- 
liams’s definitions and applies them to music. To Fox, the term “has a fiercely 
complex identity” that links “a nationalist ideology, and a structure of feeling 
that connects communities in places as diverse as South Texas, South Africa 
and urban Japan.” Similar to Williams, Fox understands a contrast between 
the city and country as “one of the major forms in which we become con- 
scious of a central part of our experience and of the crisis of our society?” 
While researching hard country music, Barbara Ching (2001) underscores 
socioeconomic class and social capital, writing that “the long-standing dis- 
tinction between the country and the city can be seen as a symbolic distinc- 
tion between the sophisticated and the rustic: the possessors of cultural capital 
and the have-nots, the powerful and the dominated.” 

Like Williams, Fox, and Ching, I am intrigued by the sociospatial impli- 
cations of the term country and how the strategic use of the term can under- 
score class-based divisions among Whites. Despite a shared benefit of White 
supremacy across classes and geography,” not all Whites are equal. Coun- 
try music scholars maintain that the strategic use of the term country, and 
the genre more generally, speaks to working-class struggles.” “Country” 
frequently signifies poor or working-class rural Whites who are sometimes 
dismissed as “White trash” or “redneck”—two terms, in addition to country, 
that I analyze later. Although country music is classed, the performers popu- 
lar with Nashville-based labels, and even alt-country performers like Gillian 
Welch, are rarely working-class and often risk performing a parody of work- 
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ing-class identity°—a parody that I find social media audiences recognize 
and challenge. 

Similar to chapter 2’s discussion of female militant victimhood, I take 
a Third-Wave Whiteness” approach that resists “essentializing accounts of 
whiteness.” This method allows me to highlight how the socioeconomic 
and cultural fractures between Whites are revealed through a cross-genre 
analysis of racial rhetoric in song lyrics, artist profiles, and online fan com- 
munities.” To make the differences between Whites—and therefore the con- 
structed nature of Whiteness—more visible, particularly to other Whites,” I 
foreground popular subgenres of country music that are often dismissed as 
(White) trash music: bro-country and country-rap. I argue that in contempo- 
rary Nashville establishment music, artists’ repeated and often-nostalgic utili- 
zation of racially coded terms like “country” or “redneck” evokes a top-down 
racialized cultural identity, regularly unbound by geography, that maintains 
White habitus” and is articulated by largely wealthy, White, male artists. 

Sound is racialized, but that does not make it racist. In asking why coun- 
try music sounds White, Geoff Mann (2008) notes that it has always been “a 
complicated mix of musics, including those of Mexico, Africa, and African- 


š »36 . . >: . 
Americans.” The attempt to mark country music as “white soul?” “white 
y 


man’s blues?” or as explicitly a White cultural product erases this history.” 


Rather, Mann asks us to consider how 


claiming the status of “white culture, something like a purportedly Amer- 
ican whiteness—however historically baseless—is not reflected in country 


music, but is, rather, partially produced by it . ..—what John Mowitt calls 


“musical interpellation?" 
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Musical interpellation is the “notion that music is involved in producing the 


2941 


very bearer of an identity—that is its subject: 
For those who do not enjoy country music, common stereotypes of it are 


9942 


that it is trite, formulaic, lacking innovation, or just “bad music,” with lyrics 


bemoaning “broken-home, drank-too-much, death-in-the-family, god-fearing 
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content” Nadine Hubbs (2014) sustains that country music tropes “can call 


up conservatism and racial, sex, and gender repression in a sweep, eliminating 
the need to name each one” and that scholars of country music should be care- 
ful to not recycle them.“* From a Third-Wave Whiteness perspective, I am not 
concerned with the authenticity of “good country music” but in understand- 
ing the racial logics formed through musical interpellation and how these are 
classed.” Country music is no monolith; there are many subgenres, including 
bluegrass, Tex-Mex,“ alt-country,” hard country,” and I would argue bro- 
country and country-rap.” Its content is profoundly diverse; there are queer 
country songs,” conservative and progressive songs,” songs rich with word 
play like puns and alliteration,” and scholars have written about the genre 
as a type of religion.” For some, the connection between country music and 
Whiteness makes it a dismissed genre, “trash” music. As Adam A. Fox writes, 


“The taint of whiteness in country aligns with the taint of rural ideocracy and 
254 
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Popular songs are easy to passively hear rather than actively listen to.” 
However, if music has the ability to produce racialized working-class identi- 
ties—while being written, produced, and marketed by a bourgeois Nashville 
establishment—it is essential that these pop country songs are given criti- 
cal attention. As I have argued, a key strategy in policing country music as 
“White” is the willful forgetting of the Black roots of the genre.” Therefore, 
this chapter explores the oppositional marketing tactics and rhetoric of select 
Black country-rap artists and contrasts their lyrics and reception against songs 
by popular White male country artists that dominate US country countdowns. 
Given the genres focus on narrative, I first compare the lyrics of Lil Nas X and 
Cowboy Troy, and then follow with a critical study of the strategic rhetoric of 
popular bro-country songs and online fan discussions. 


Black Country-Rap 
Calling his mix of country and rap “country trap”” to Time Magazine, Lil Nas 
X affirms that “Old Town Road” should be included on both Billboard’s Hot 
Country chart and its Hot R&B/Hip-Hop chart: “The song is country trap. It’s 
not one, it’s not the other. It’s both. It should be on both.” Lil Nas X was asked 
if his “removal from the country chart had racial undertones”? While noting 
that he was not the first artist to mix country and rap music, he resolves, “I 
believe whenever youre trying something new, it’s always going to get some 
kind of bad reception, for example, when rap started, or when rock and roll 
began?” In his study of New England country music, Clifford R. Murphy 
(2014) finds that community memories related to music, similar to those 
recalled by Lil Nas X, are “misleadingly cheerful with regard to ethnic and 
racial relations?” Apple Music and Soundcloud classified “Old Town Road” 
as country music; yet, Billboard removed “Road” the very week it would have 
reached the top of the Hot Country Singles chart.“ After Lil Nas X reached 
out to him on social media, country music veteran Billy Ray Cyrus collabo- 
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rated with the new artist in releasing the first “Old Town Road” remix, adding 
a single verse. Nearly twenty-seven years after his country-chart-topping hit 
“Achy Breaky Heart,’ Cyrus had his first number 1 hit with “Road”—and all 
thanks to the collaboration with the young social media star. 

The Black history of country music, and the strategic forgetting of it, sug- 
gests a struggle over race, representation, and membership in the country 
music pantheon. Despite Lil Nas X’s retort he was “trying something new,’ 
country-rap is nothing new to Billboard's top country music charts. When 
Black country-rap star Cowboy Troy Coleman’s Loco Motive album “debuted 
at #2 on Billboard’s Top Country Albums chart on June 4, 2005” it remained, 
yet it was not without controversy.” In spring 2005, Cowboy Troy’s hit single 
“I Play Chicken with the Train” from this album was the number 1 song down- 
loaded on iTunes.” Similar to Lil Nas X, Troy collaborated with established 
White male country singers in releasing his song; country duo Big and Rich 
sing the tune’s chorus. Reminiscent of the cadence of classical country music, 
Lil Nas X’s singing is at a slower speed than that of Troy. A comparison of “Old 
Town Road” with Troy’s hit from fifteen years earlier works to better contex- 
tualize Lil Nas X’s contributions to, and at times fraught, membership in the 
country music discography. 

“Old Town Road” contrasts designer brands with working-class cowboy- 
aesthetics and self-aggrandizement, as Lil Nas X raps: “My life is a movie / 
Bull ridin’ and boobies / Cowboy hat from Gucci / Wrangler on my booty.” 
Unlike many bro-country and country-rap songs, “Old Town Road” doesn’t 
reference drinking alcohol or partying. He sings about excessive wealth 
marked with defiance with the refrain “Cant nobody tell me nothin’/ You 
can't tell me nothin” that implicates both the listener and society as the orator 
of dismissed advice. The young singer admits that these stanzas are about his 
parents’ calls for him to go back to college after he dropped out to pursue his 
music career.” “Old Town Road” does embrace the traditional country tropes 
of heavy machinery and romance when he references “ridir on a tractor” and 
disrespecting a romantic partner by “cheat[ing] on my baby.” 

“Old Town Road” references to infidelity are more about Lil Nas X’s sexual 
prowess than his lover’s beauty. He uses the androgynous term “baby” to refer 
to his romantic partner, yet in a gesture that reinforces heterosexism, Lil Nas 
X also mentions the “bull ridin’ and boobies” that he enjoys because his “life 
is like a movie.” Eric E. Rasmussen and Rebecca L. Densley (2017) found that, 
similar to Lil Nas X, “country music in the 2010s tend[ed] to objectify women 
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more and portray them as empowered less than in previous decades and that 
lyrics in country songs sung by male singers seem to be driving the trend 
towards objectification and less empowerment.”™ “Old Town Road” objectifies 
women, in part, by using a synecdoche (boobies) to refer to women. 

Despite the song’s thematic overlap with classic country songs, audience 
members have gone to a variety of lengths to police the place of “Road” in 
country music. In an attempt to use commercial pressures to define the genre, 
some country purists unsuccessfully called for a boycott of Wrangler jeans to 
protest the song. In the Apple Music comments section of the Lil Nas X-Cyrus 
remix of “Road” there is an ongoing debate about whether or not “Road” is a 
country song. Critical reviews often dismiss the song as “trash” and most of 
the positive reviews use fire emojis or simply describe it as “fire’—a colloquial 
term for giving praise—with other positive adjectives and emojis. A particu- 
larly interesting attribute of the Apple Music comments section is its inclu- 
sion of posts from listeners that the song should “win a Nobel Peace Prize” or 
that it “ended racism” Although possibly flippant comments, the frequency 
of these types of comments across social media commenting platforms war- 
rants consideration. This trend in comments suggests that the “Road” remix 
“killed racism” through having a middle-aged White man add a single verse 
to a young Black man’s already viral song. Giving too much agency to Cyrus— 
who owes his renewed success to Lil Nas X and acknowledges so in his social 
media posts—such comments assume that, by challenging Billboard, the 
institutionalized racism of the predominantly White Nashville country music 
industry somehow changed.” 

“Old Town Road” is a song of youthful defiance of authority and a celebra- 
tion of conspicuous consumption, whereas Troy makes timely social commen- 
tary through his hit song “Playing Chicken with the Train.” Playing chicken 
is a game of confrontation where one’s boastful and imposing nature seeks 
to make a challenger back down. A hypermasculine game of courage, play- 
ing chicken refers to a head-on race between two vehicles; the winner is the 
last to swerve away. Troy uses a similar theme of self-aggrandizement in “T 
Play Chicken with the Train,’ yet his lyrics also discuss a life-or-death battle 
between himself and the historically White Nashville establishment: 
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Big black train coming round the bend 
Go on kin folk tell your mom and them 
Chugg a lugga, chugg a lugga, chugg a lugga 


Who? The big black neck comin’ through to you boy you done fell and 
bumped you head, uh huh 

‘That's what they said 

People say it’s impossible, not probable, too radical 

But I already been on the CMAs 

Hell Tim McGraw said he liked the change 

That he likes the way my hick-hop sounds and the way the crowd screams 
when I stomp the ground 

Now, big and black, clickty-clack and I make the train jump the track like 
that 


I play chicken with the train play chicken with the train, train.” 


Elsewhere in the lyrics, Troy connects the imagery of the US South with 
the US frontier while rapping “Southern boy makin’ noise where the buffalo 
roam.” He alludes to how audiences and the country establishment view his 
mix of hip-hop sound and country swagger as “impossible, not probable, too 
radical” while Troy remains the defiant, “big black neck comin’ through to 
you boy” as he plays “chicken with the train? A game of courage between a 
lone Black man and a roaring train does seem defiant and bold. Adam Gus- 
sow (2010) argues that Troy’s song references a battle between an anthropo- 
morphized “big black train comin’ round the bend” meant to represent Troy 
against the “racist-Nashville-establishment train” that historically does not 
support Black country artists.” Similar to many country-rap performers who 
are featured in mainstream country music, Troy finds acceptance from the 
CMA (Country Music Awards) and country stars Tim McGraw, as well as Big 
and Rich and their Muzik Mafia artist collective*—John D. Rich is also listed 
as a cowriter of the song, along with Troy and Angie N. Aparo. Although Troy 
sings later in the song that his hick-hop, or country-rap, is a new creation 
“Rolli like thunder on to the scene,” the use of cowboy and frontier aesthet- 
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ics are nothing new to rap music.” Blake Allmendinger (2005) historicizes rap 
recordings and films, like Ice Cubes “Westward Ho” (1996) or Bone Thugs’ 
“Ghetto Cowboy” (1998), to make comparisons between rap, the West, cow- 
boys, and the US frontier. Country and rap lyrics also bare linguistic similari- 
ties in their use of nonstandard grammar as marks of masculine authenticity.” 
Jane H. Hill (2008) studies the language of country and rap music, finding that 
both use the negative concord, or double negatives, a marker of nonstandard 
stigmatized language.” Drawing these two genres together, linguist Hill finds 
“one of the reasons that double negatives are so common in song lyrics is 
that for working-class people the kind of grammar in which they are embed- 
ded can be a proud emblem of personal authenticity, of being an unpreten- 
tious and egalitarian person, and even more specifically, of being authentically 
masculine?” What was perhaps distinct about Lil Nas X’s and Troy’s cross- 
genre musical stylings are their targeted audience: the country industry and 
mainstream country music fans. 

“Old Town Road” and “Playing Chicken with the Train” embolden audi- 
ences to embody a cowboy persona of a boastful swagger laced with defiance 
of authority. Adam Gussow (2010) notes that what he calls “a multi-sourced, 
all-American tradition of vernacular self-aggrandizement” is a trope seen 
throughout American literature, noting the work of Mark Twain, folklore 
about Davy Crockett, as well as popular music including rap, traditional coun- 
try music, and hip-hop.” Boasting of infidelity and rugged individualism, put 
differently, is a cross-genre US masculine tradition. Similar to Gussow’s argu- 
ment about Cowboy Troy, Lil Nas X and “Old Town Road” “demand that we 
understand . .. musical traditions as already amalgamated.” Both country-rap 
artists’ work 


combines frontier brag-talk of the Davy Crockett variety with urban rap 
braggadocio in a way that forces us to acknowledge the shared, creolized 
history of both forms, a history that owes something to African praise song, 
something to blackface minstrelsy, and much to life on the Western frontier 


before and after Emancipation.” 
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What makes Lil Nas X different from Cowboy Troy is not only the less politi- 
cal content of his lyrics, but also his apt use of social media (which did not 
exist in the same way fourteen years earlier) and his sexuality. Lil Nas X used 
social media to propel his success in a way that sidestepped the same White 
Nashville establishment that Troy critiques with his song. Put differently, in 
performing their own subgenre of country music, both Troy and Lil Nas X 
confronted similar systemic pressures from the White Nashville establishment 
but confront them using different methods that may influence the respective 
content of their lyrics. Troy directly confronted an establishment oppositional 
to his musical hybridizations with his art. Lil Nas X crafted his musical per- 
sona through social media, which allowed him to navigate a historically White 
star system in a way that gave him great autonomy over his musical and sty- 
listic choices. 

Unlike Lil Nas X and Cowboy Troy, White country artists’ membership 
in the genre is rarely questioned. At this juncture, I transition to a critical 
analysis of the Nashville establishment’s most profitable and iconic music, bro- 
country. As seen in the careers of Lil Nas X and Cowboy Troy, the artistic col- 
laborations between country-rap and bro-country artists already puts them 
in conversation with one another. I seek to question the privilege of country 
membership automatically afforded to White male artists in hopes of under- 
standing how this genre rhetorically (re)fashions itself as a historically White 
space, despite bountiful evidence otherwise. 


The Bro-Country Controversy 


According to “nearly every scholar of the genre,’ country is “produced by 
white people, consumed by white people, and apparently appealing almost 
exclusively to white people, at least in North America.” Such stereotypes 
erase the work of artists like Cowboy Troy; indeed, Lil Nas X and his col- 
laboration with Cyrus, a White country music star, are not novel. Launched 
by social media, however, “Old Town Road” does challenge country’s White- 
ness in a new and unprecedented way; Lil Nas X sidestepped the Nashville 
establishment in marketing his own music on social media; almost overnight 
“Old Town Road” changed the perceived racial composition of country music 
stars and its broadening audiences. In her discussion of radio audiences, 
Susan J. Douglas (2004) finds that people reach a point in adulthood where 
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new mental pathways cannot be drawn, at which point we can no longer find 
new genres of music enjoyable.” This understanding of listening would be an 
oversimplification of the controversy surrounding “Old Town Road”; rather, 
country music nostalgically reinvents itself—again and again—in part through 
strategic forgetting or “unwitnessing” complicated racial histories.” 

When it comes to music, “country music occupies a privileged place in 
the pantheon of American musical badness, a place reserved for (white) 
trash?” Shannon Sullivan (2014) finds that upper-class White goodness is 
defined against a low-class White badness; within this relationship, “white 
trash operate[s] as the abject?” Although “white trash” helps show how White 
identities are stigmatized along class lines, country music embraces a low- 
class sensibility. In writing about how country music was racialized as a “bad” 
White music, Adam A. Fox (2004b) maintains that country is deliberately 
anti-elitist and “its badness is not only an index, but an icon of the abject sta- 
tus of its fans and creators,’ and many country genres reflect “a deeply com- 
plex musical style.””° The anti-elitism of some contemporary country music 
can extend to what Fox terms a “minstrelsy of poverty” where artists who 
were born in the upper classes—like Thomas Rhett or Kid Rock—deliber- 
ately evoke working-class symbolism.” In other words, those who produce 
and make music are often of a different socioeconomic status than those who 
interpellate its messages. 

Although country music has long been assumed to be a White cultural 
product, the lives of Whites are hardly uniform. Whites are diverse, and they 
discriminate against one another with terms like “white trash, “hillbilly,” “red- 
neck,” “trailer trash, and other accusations of mental unfitness or incest.” 
John Hartigan Jr. (2003) suggests that class and geographically based fissures 
in normative White identity mark “one critical track to deconstruct white- 
ness [that] involves recognizing the complex and emotionally charged contests 
over belonging and difference that engage whites intraracially?® Accusations 
of racism are frequently scapegoated onto those who are White, uneducated, 
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rural, working-class or poor, and Southern.** Annalee Newitz and Matt Wray 
(1997) write that “the white trash stereotype serves as a useful way of blaming 
the poor for being poor. The term white trash helps solidify for the middle and 
upper classes a sense of cultural and intellectual superiority?” Shannon Sul- 
livan (2014) similarly finds that, for liberal middle-class Whites, “white trash” 
functions as an antipode to their “white goodness.” Sullivan clarifies that “class 
difference within the group of white people make a meaningful difference to 
their race, and this is a constitutive, not an additive difference. . . . But the 
constitutive difference that class makes to race doesn’t mean that race has been 
collapsed into class.”*° Robin DiAngelo (2006) also views “white trash” as one 
of the few slurs that makes Whiteness visible.” Through highlighting the divi- 
sions between Whites—in the case as seen in the difference between the pro- 
ducers and consumers of popular musical narratives—the constructed nature 
of Whiteness, and its intersection with neoliberal capitalism, is made clearer. 

Despite working-class Whites embracing the “trashiness” of country 
music, many bro-country stars reject the term bro-country in part because of 
its connotations with formulaic storylines of working-class (read: low) culture. 
When asked how he felt about the term bro-country, artist Jason Aldean did 
not hold back his disdain: 


Its a fucking ridiculous term. . . . It’s incredibly insulting to me. It’s meant 


to describe guys whose songs are all about pickup trucks, drinking beer and 
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girls. It’s meant to talk down to us—me, Luke Bryan, Florida Georgia Line, 
all of us. They haven't bothered to listen to the body of work I’ve recorded 
over the years. At least take time to do your homework.” 


These themes embody some of the stereotypes that Hubbs (2014) warns oth- 
ers against; it is precisely this overlap that causes many country purists—and 
artists like Aldean—to resist the term. 

As an outspoken and popular performer of contemporary country music, 
Jason Aldean’s star persona also helps define contemporary country music. 
Take, for example, his recent hit album They Don’t Know, the title of which ref- 
erences his portrayal in the media, including TMZ publishing photos of him 
kissing Brittany Kerr while he was still married to his high-school sweetheart 
Jessica Ussery, with whom he shares two children. Aldean divorced Ussery 
and is now married to Kerr; they also now share two young children.” Aldean 
faced media controversy again in 2015 when photographs of himself in black- 
face dressed as Lil Wayne for Halloween surfaced online. Aldean offered a 
statement to Billboard magazine: 


In this day and age people are so sensitive that no matter what you do, some- 
body is going to make a big deal out of it. Me doing that had zero malicious 
intent. I get that race is a touchy subject, but not everyone is that way. Media 
tends to make a big deal out of things. If that was disrespectful to anyone, 
I by all means apologize. That was never my intention. It never crossed my 


mind.” 


Aldean’s statement is an example of what Michelle A. Holling, Dreama G. 
Moon, and Alexandra Jackson Nevis (2014) call racializing apologia, or “public 
statements by individuals (or, violators) who are called on their perceived rac- 
ist comments and seek to redress and apologize?” Holling, Moon, and Jackson 
Nevis find that “while apologizing for microaggressive acts, offenders almost 
always committed additional microaggressions against the targeted group 
through denial, minimization, and/or employment of a white racial frame,” 
all of which are clearly present in Aldean’s statement.” For example, Aldean 
deflects and denies the intent of racism by saying that he was just trying to go 
out for Halloween without being identified and that “people are so sensitive” 
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(thereby blaming the victim); he minimizes the controversy through faulting 
the media making “a big deal out of things”; and he bolsters his own self- 
image through offering an apology to those offended. Indeed, these statements 
are very much from a White-centered view and experience of the world.” 

To be completely fair, bro-country is not only defined by an artist's per- 
sonal choices. It is important to also consider the content of the songs—as 
Aldean demands: “do your homework.” The first hit single from the album 
They Don’t Know was “Lights Come On,” released on April 1, 2016, and is “an 
ode to blue-collar Joes letting loose on a Friday night”™ that adheres to the 
partying stereotype of bro-country. His second single from the album was 
“A Little More Summertime,” released on July 15, 2016, and is about a sum- 
mer destination town closing for the winter season and the sadness that the 
singer feels: “They boarded up this water town / Ain't nobody hanging ’round 
/ Another grey September day / Was I crazy to think shed stay.” This second 
single is about mourning the end of summer, a carefree time when “The Lights 
Come On” at parties. Country music has always focused on abjection and 
loss,” and this song very much fits that classical tradition, but is less stereo- 
typical (unless one reads the anthropomorphized summer season, referred to 
as “she,” as a woman). The third single, “Any OF Barstool,” again fits tropes 
common in bro-country and is about drinking, abjection, and the demise of 
a failed relationship: 


Ask any oľ barstool in this town 

Ask my new found party crowd 

Sure I take more Jack in my Coke now 
A little more high in my smoke now 
Sure I stay ’til they're all long gone 
And I take the long way home 

But I ain't sittin’ ‘round 

Tryin’ to drown the thought of you 
Ask any ol’ barstool. 


Music, including bro-country, cannot be minimized into a single formula. 
Aldean appears to reject the term because he views it as dismissing his art as 
trite. There are, however, examples of hard partying and sexism throughout 
Aldean’s archive as an artist, and journalists have linked benevolent racism to 
his star persona. I take up the term bro-country, despite this controversy, not 
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out of disrespect for artists like Aldean, but in a recognition of working-class 
audiences. For middle-class liberal Whites, Shannon Sullivans (2014) research 
finds that “white trash” refers to socially stigmatized, racist White people.” 
For working-class Whites, embracing what is perceived as abject about their 
lives can function as a carnivalesque inversion of middle-class mores. In an 
ethnographic study of working-class White country music fans in Texas, 
Adam A. Fox (2004b) notes audiences embrace country music’s perceived 
“badness” as a point of pride: 


Country music’s working-class fans embrace what is “bad” about the 
music’s—and their own—cultural identity and meaning, as a way of discov- 
ering and asserting what is valuable and good about their lives and com- 
munities. This is what I mean by the apparently contradictory phrase “the 
abject sublime.” Country is not only bad music—it is bad for you. Pathetic 
or foolish, it is meant to be hated, and it is loved for that, as a symbol of 
working-class experience. It’s not just country’s detractors, in other words, 
or those who would selectively subject the music to the discriminating gaze 
of the educated arbiter of authenticity, who hate country music. Nobody 
hates country more than a country music fan, as many great country songs 


acknowledge.” 


Not only is country music a commodity,” artists blatantly advertise their 
favorite trucks, apparel, chewing tobacco, and libations in their songs. Many 
self-identified rural and country people feel misrepresented and dismissed by 
mainstream US culture and embrace the abject sublime—a dialogic wherein 
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of her. Her story recounts a stock courtly tale of his complaints and pledges 
to serve her with “heigh reverence” (V.545). The falcon faults her own exces- 
sive pity and innocence in her surrender to his love, which turned out to be 
nothing but doubleness, feigning, and sophistry (V.556, 554). She says that she 
loved him and surrendered her will to his while “keeping the boundes of my 
worshipe ever” (V.571). After a year or two he leaves her, promising to return; 
instead, he becomes enamored of a kite and abandons the falcon. The falcon 
attributes his infidelity to men’s tendency to love newfanglenesse, or novelty. In 
the course of telling of the tercel’s falseness, the falcon conflates his behavior 
with that of human men, blurring the behaviors of men and male birds. She 
ends her complaint with a strange comparison of men who love novelty and 
caged birds (as if she were a human whose relationship to birds was as pets), 
who would rather escape to the woods to eat worms than remain in the com- 
fort of their cages. She ends her story by swooning in Canacee’s lap. Before the 
tale cuts off, Canacee takes the falcon home, builds her a mew lined with blue 
velvet for women’s troth and painted green outside to symbolize male infidel- 
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ity, and places the mew at the head of her bed. She dedicates her life to healing 
the falcon by digging up and applying herbs to her wounds. 

“The little mew Canacee constructs is a wonderfully complex attempt at 
hosting without taking hostage, argues Crane,” but I view the little coop and 
her own dedication to the bird as less a lesson in hospitality than a lesson in 
female friendship. The intimacy that inspired Canacee’s compassion and iden- 
tification with the formal is the basis on which Canacee takes the bird into her 
care. The mew of female companionship displaces the cage of male infidelity 
that the falcon alludes to in her confession. In contrast to the love of novelty, 
the two female creatures—one human, the other avian—are joined by a female 
bond based on identification, a gentle heart, empathy, and courtly manners. 
The “metonymy of gentle hearts” uniting falcon and human not only erases 
the need for a magic ring’s access to species difference but also grounds a 
friendship across species in a shared nature. 

“In the face of a true friend we see, so to speak, a second self?” This claim 
of Cicero's in De amicitia captures the unusual dynamic between alien species, 
between the human Canacee and the female falcon, who perceive through 
compassion that second self in one another. The Squires Tale is interrupted 
by the Franklin soon after this strange episode of female friendship across 
species, making it difficult to determine what role this friendship would have 
taken in the tale as a whole.” Perhaps it is fortunate that the Squire was not 
permitted to complete his tale, because within the fragments that are extant, 
the tale imagines cross-species female friendship based on empathy and com- 
passion that reaches across difference and short-circuits an otherwise Orien- 


29. Crane, Animal Encounters, 133. 

30. Crane, Animal Encounters, 126. 

31. “Verum etiam amicum qui intuetur, tamquam exemplar aliquod intuetur sui,” Cicero, 
De amicitia, 132. My translation. 

32. An ambiguous precis of the next part of the tale concerning Cambiuskan and Cam- 
balo raises the specter of incest involving Canacee and her brother, Cambalus, a specter that 
would seem utterly to supersede and obscure the female cross-species friendship in the second 
part of the tale. The incest suggestion comes in these lines: “And after wol I speke of Cambalo, 
/ That fought in listes with the bretheren two / For Canacee, er that he mighte hire winne” 
(V.667-69). As Lawton in the Norton Chaucer explains, the implication of incest here is based 
on two assumptions: first, that the Cambalo mentioned here is the same person as Cambalus, 
Canacee’s brother mentioned earlier in the tale; second, that his possibly “winning” her means 
winning as his wife / love interest. John M. Fyler argues that incest as a theme serves up the 
romance genre's desire for the exotic: “Domesticating the Exotic in the Squires Tale,” ELH 55 
(1988): 1-26. In Lynch’s judgment, this possibility results from the Westernization of Eastern 
versions of this story, such that “the promised exotic ending is not just a horror; it is ludicrous”: 
“East Meets West,” 542. Elizabeth Scala has argued that “the incest narrative functions as a 
cipher for the narrative alterity it foregrounds”: “Canacee and the Chaucer Canon: Incest and 
Other Unnarratables” Chaucer Review 30, no. 1 (1995): 15-39, at 31. 
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talist narrative taken up with exotic Eastern cultures, gifts, and foreignness. 
Female friendship of the avian-human variety, in other words, actually does 
quite a bit of work despite the tale’s inconclusiveness—or rather, perhaps, pre- 
cisely because of its inconclusiveness. 


CHAUCER AND THE “VAST CHAMBER” 


For if Chloe likes Olivia and Mary Carmichael 
knows how to express it she will light a torch in the 
vast chamber where nobody has yet been. 


—Woo Lr, A Room oF ONE’s Own” 


I wonder what Woolf would have thought of my analysis of female friend- 
ships in Chaucer, whether she would have considered them sufficiently lumi- 
nous to begin to “light a torch in the vast chamber where nobody has yet 
been.” Insofar as Woolf reserved the representation of female friendship—of 
Chloe liking Olivia—for future female authors, I suspect she would be disap- 
pointed in the fleeting and even quirky moments of women’s friendship that I 
have carved out of the predominantly male fellowship in the Canterbury Tales. 
Likewise, the Bechdel test, in its attempt to counteract the kinds of representa- 
tion of female intimacy found in modern cinema, restricts the representation 
of women’s intimacy to confidential conversations that don't involve men. The 
salutary effect of her test is that it brings its own torchlight to the striking 
absence of female intimacies in modern film, except where those intimacies 
are tandem to women’s heterosexual relationships with men. 

Female friendships in premodern texts, like Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
require a somewhat different corrective than those offered by Woolf and 
Bechdel. How might Chaucer’s few fleeting examples of female friendship 
provide us with the “torch,” so to speak, with which we might light the cav- 
ern of medieval representations of fellowship, friendship, and community 
more broadly? In other words, can we devise new parameters for “finding” 
and thinking about female friendship in medieval texts? Without claiming 
that Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales constitutes a bar for measuring other literary 
representations of female friendship—the way Woolf’s “Chloe liked Olivia” 
or Bechdel’s test do—I would like to suggest a somewhat different, less aspi- 


33. Woolf, A Room of Ones Own, 84. 

34. Elizabeth Abel uses this same passage from A Room of Ones Own to focus on female 
friendships in contemporary literature: “(E)merging Identities: The Dynamics of Female 
Friendship in Contemporary Fiction,’ Signs 6, no. 3 (Spring 1981): 413-35. 
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rational, kind of rubric for thinking outside the usual parameters of female 
friendship in medieval texts. I will formulate this rubric as a series of ques- 
tions in the spirit of Bechdel: What kinds of “identity of feeling” can be traced 
to reveal affinities between women—even those polarized by the text? What 
enclaves are afforded by misogynistic discourses surrounding women, such 
as their association with gossip? And finally, what surprises and resistances 
are possible in the mise-en-scéne of female empathy? These questions derived 
from the three main examples of female friendship in the Canterbury Tales 
redirect our attention from what female friendships should look like and 
toward the kinds of things they are capable of doing. In the process, we are 
afforded an expanded understanding of female friendship both as a concept 
and as a historically specific phenomenon in premodern literary texts. 


CHAPTER 10 


QY 


The Politics of Virtual Friendship in 
Christine de Pizan’s 
Book of the City of Ladies 


CHRISTINE CHISM 


Surprisingly, even in the dark archaic Greek myths one can detect 
glimmers of other options. Traces of alternative story lines in vase 
paintings and fragments of Greek literature hint that peaceful 
interactions, even romance, might have been possible outcomes. In 
the Greek myths about Amazons that have come down to us, war 
always triumphs over love. But outside Greek mythology, and beyond 
the Greek world, women warriors and male warriors might make 
love and war together as equals—and even live happily ever after. 


— ADRIENNE Mayor, THE AMAZONS” 


LIKE ADRIENNE MAYOR, Christine de Pizan was fascinated by Amazons and 
by the ancient sources that described them.’ However, as a late fifteenth-cen- 
tury writer striving to make her living in the courts of France, she only had 
the Greek-framed versions to go on. She could not point to the Scythian exca- 
vations of bodies and grave goods that bolster Mayor’s account of historical 
warrior women who were admired rather than killed, or the Greek vase paint- 
ings that hint at other kinds of relations for them than war. But Christine de 
Pizan, like Mayor, could follow the “traces of alternative story lines” in her 
sources like an Ariadne thread to a vantage point outside and beyond classical 
misogynies, through a process of careful, multisourced, comparative research. 
In Le livre de la cité des dames (hereafter, LCD), she digs not just to enlarge 
the “glimmers of other options” but also to imbue them with urgent affective 


1, Adrienne Mayor, The Amazons: Lives and Legends of Warrior Women Across the Ancient 
World (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2016), 30. 

2. This chapter is dedicated to the fellow scholars and researchers with whom I’ve enjoyed 
many conversations about Christine de Pizan over the past decade, but especially to Alexandra 
Verini and Lauren Rebecca King, whose work explores respectively the utopian tactics of femi- 
nine alliance and readerly identification as a protreptic allure. 
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and political power. In doing so, she recovers a history erased by authoritative 
Greeks and the Romans, hand in hand with the antique patristic writers and 
medieval clergy: a history of women’s friendship in a staunch classical sense, 
where friendship is the bedrock of polity itself. De Pizan, like Mayor, had to 
look skeptically at the tragic or misogynist sources she received in order to 
re-trope and repurpose them toward an ideal of women’s friendship—with 
other women, with men, and with society at large—that could compel loyalty, 
urge virtue, and enact friendship in the very act of reading, In LCD de Pizan 
enlarges “glimmers of other options” into full-blown visions of an alternate 
sociality that equalizes women as friends and as friendly rather than consum- 
ing them. 

Christine de Pizan’s LCD performs a medieval version of feminist fab- 
ulation.’ It constructs a memory palace of historically separated exemplary 
women, thereby bringing about a new allegorically asynchronic polity of 
women.” De Pizan’s City can, on the face of it, seem a singularly inert place, 
since its inhabitants are both the City’s subjects and its building blocks, and 
none of the women who inhabit it, locked each within their own historical 
milieu, can become friends with each other. The City’s siloed women thus 
structurally recapitulate the historical isolation of women under patriarchy. 
However, this allegorical isolation is tactical. By soliciting its readers’ imagina- 
tive interlocution, the Book invites a sociality not depicted between characters 
but rather enacted by women readers who are imagined as equally isolated 
and disheartened as the Book’s disconsolate narrator, and as remote from each 
other as the City’s exemplary women entrapped within separate histories. This 
chapter explores the politics of the City’s virtual socialities, arguing that the 
City urges readers to perform idealized women’s friendship as an imagined 
community across time, as powerful and galvanizing as the idealized mascu- 
linized friendships found in the medieval intertexts of Ciceros De amicitia. 

The first section of this chapter explores the idea of women’s virtuous 
friendship as a form of needful solidarity in a hostile world, foregrounding 
the crucial role of women’s alliances materialized in’ books: acts of reading 


3. Feminist fabulation is a radical relationship with existing archives that foregrounds its 
own transgressive epistemologies. It draws attention to its own fictionalizing strategies, high- 
lighting the relationship of the researcher-writer to the texts she receives as a zone of intense, 
intersubjective exchange that acknowledges and enjoys its own fictionality; see Holly Pester, 
“Archive Fanfiction: Experimental Archive Research Methodologies and Feminist Epistemo- 
logical Tactics,” feminist review 115 (2017): 114-29; Marleen S. Barr, Feminist Fabulation: Space/ 
Postmodern Fiction (Iowa City: University of Iowa Press, 1992). 

4. For de Pizan’s memory-work, see Margarete Zimmerman, “Christine de Pizan: Mem- 
ory’s Architect,’ in Christine de Pizan: A Casebook, ed. Barbara K. Altmann and Deborah L. 
McGrady (New York and London: Routledge, 2003), 57-81. 

5. Alexandra Verini shows how feminist alliance in Christine de Pizan meddles with the 
distinction between public and private spaces to create feminotopian communities. This chap- 
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become acts of friendship with and between women. The second section of 
this chapter examines the allegorical frame of the LCD as an act of historical 
redress possible only between virtuous women, energized but not imprisoned 
by their history of wrongs. I read the compact between the narrator, Rea- 
son, Rectitude, and Justice in the light of discourses of virtuous friendship 
between men, derived from Cicero’s De amicitia, and deeply at play in one 
of de Pizan’s chief sources and literary models, Dante. As in Dante’s Convivio 
and Divine Comedy, friendship is mediated by the intimacies of vernacular 
language, which is concretized and personified into a fast friend all on its 
own, animated in readings and in writings. The third section of this chapter 
looks at the actual architecture of the LCD. I summarize the antique, pagan, 
and Christian women who fabricate it and are joined by it and analyze the 
ways that de Pizan performs friendship to each woman in the city by refram- 
ing their stories to reproportionalize their deeds and virtues and to reverse 
masculinist reductions. Finally, I argue that Christine's city functions most 
powerfully in the phenomenology of active reading and rewriting. Reading 
de Pizan’s text actively, skeptically, and interestedly makes feminist reading 
itself into a performance of friendship between women, especially if readers 
test de Pizan’s decisions and editing strategies, and thereby increase their own 
capacities for education and study. By reworlding women’s history into testing 
grounds for women’s readerly interpretation and interlocution, de Pizan offers 
her audiences a form of women's friendship that gains power through its very 
virtuality and irreality. It makes women not only into worthy objects of study 
but also into worthy and active students, and it converts masculinist histories 
to histories written “by women and for women, with love”® Thus, through the 
education of its female readers, The LCD undertakes the profoundest act of 
ennobling friendship of all. 


WOMEN UNDER SIEGE 


Alan Bray gives the silence on women’s friendship a prominent, anxiety- 
provoking place in the introduction to his groundbreaking study of early 
modern friendship, an anxiety that energizes the ultimate conclusion of The 
Friend—to show that “there has never been a time when male intimacy was 


ter owes thanks for her work and unpublished research by Becky King on the pedagogical force 
of reading in Christine de Pizan: Alexandra Verini, “Medieval Models of Female Friendship in 
Christine de Pizan’s The Book of the City of Ladies and Margery Kempe’s The Book of Margery 
Kempe,” Feminist Studies 42, no. 2 (2016): 365-91. 

6. Joanna Russ, Magic Mommas, Trembling Sisters, Puritans, and Perverts (New York: 
Crossing Press, 1985), 79. 
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possible in a space untouched by power and politics .. . For women it may 
have been different, in that silence between the lines.” This chapter follows the 
rest of this collection in asserting that for women, it is not different. Rather, 
the pressures of power and politics are intensified, and the silence between 
the lines is an effect of those powerful political pressures. This anxious silence 
has been a clarion call to scholars studying premodern women’s friendship. 
Many scholars have found historical evidence as “formal and objective”? as 
any could please, for women’s friendship, gatherings, culture, networks, and 
patronage, from letters and manuscript circulations, to Anglo-Saxon abbeys 
to fifteenth-century monastic architecture.’ That is not my project, however; 
this chapter is more interested in the ways that literary cultural fantasy lays 
bare the stakes of that silencing as an effect of masculinist, androcentric ways 
of reading. Although de Pizan writes many histories, biographies, and trea- 
tises, her most memorable texts are fantastical allegories, even though they 
are culturally situated and leverage from a precise variety of social positions to 
intervene against the silencing induced by historical objectivism itself. ° Chris- 
tine de Pizan’s (1364-1430) Livre de la cité de dames (1405) and its peritexts, Le 
chemin de longue étude (1403), Livre de fais darmes et de chevalerie (1410), and 
the Livre de paix (1413), are genre-mixing compilations that bespeak complex 
literary genealogies even as they are driven by historical evidence and broad 
social experience. These texts do not even dwell on the word friendship, much 
less sworn friendship, though they do use oaths in various ways to exert power 
and declare commitment: they speak more of “alliance” and “citizens.” Their 
focus on alliance rather than affective bonding hooks into discourses of mas- 
culine virtuous friendship that make it the basis of public, political life,” even 
as they respond to the limits of history by opening literary spaces for utopian 
social speculation.” 

However, along with their political aims, de Pizan’s works do dramatize 
emotionally/politically resonant affections both between women and between 
women and men. I argue that they address the vicious realities of medieval 


7. Alan Bray, The Friend (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003), 11. 

8. Bray, Friend, 25. 

9. For a starting place, see Roberta Gilchrist, Gender and Material Culture: The Archae- 
ology of Religious Women (New York and London: Routledge, 1997); Jocelyn Wogan-Browne, 
Saints’ Lives and Womens Literary Culture: c. 1150-1300 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001); 
Mary C. Erler, Women, Reading, and Piety in Late Medieval England (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2006). 

10. Michel-Rolph Trouillot, Silencing the Past: Power and the Production of History (Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1997). 
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women’s oppression and isolation from other women by transforming reading 
itself into an act of friendship, inviting women readers into a community that 
is both virtuous rather than vicious, and asynchronically virtual rather than 
historically real.” In this, they poise themselves against androcentric sociali- 
ties of reading, rooted particularly in classical and clerical misogynist tra- 
ditions (which rely on equally asynchronous connections—say, between Eve 
or Jezebel and all women). Christine de Pizan’s allegorical works thus seize 
the potentials for social re-engineering that reading, education, and reasoned 
argument represent, taking them from the hands of misogynist writers, and 
in an act of friendly alliance, placing them into the hands of women readers 
and writers. 

By transforming reading into a process of virtual friendly alliance, Chris- 
tine de Pizan’s texts press hard against the line between the virtual and the 
“real? as they offer an emotional reality to readers. Instead of “hate speech” 
they viralize friendship, through the technology of the day, the circulation 
of books and manuscripts. And in so doing, Christine de Pizan’s women- 
centered allegories open up a glimpse into the longer histories of womanly 
friendships that we are only now beginning to ratify through such histori- 
cal and archaeological recovery projects as Adrienne Mayor’s richly eviden- 
tial account of ancient Scythian Amazons, and through the literature-focused 
chapters in the present volume. 


COMBATTING MISOGYNISMS 


In reconceiving polity as based on women-inclusive friendship, Christine de 
Pizan’s texts have their work cut out for them. It is not for nothing that the 
LCD imagines a defensible city built on a strong foundation constructed of 
ancient powerful women (Amazons) twinned with sapient women (sibyls and 
goddesses). It requires impenetrable walls, studded with exemplars of female 
virtue culled from the androcentric histories of Virgil, Plutarch, Boccaccio, 
and Dante. It is roofed with the most formidable women saints that Christine 
de Pizan can muster, commanded by the Virgin Mary and including her own 
name-saint, St. Christina of Tyre, who is the fiercest of all. The resulting city 
is a time-crossing assemblage that mortars the ancient together with the con- 
temporary to create a rugged, asynchronic fortress of honor. 


13. For the affective force of asynchronic contact across time, see Carolyn Dinshaw, How 
Soon Is Now? Medieval Texts, Actual Readers, and the Queerness of Time (Durham, NC: Duke 
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Reminding readers how hostile are the surrounding masculinist reading 
cultures is a crucial part of the LCD’s structure. To that end, all three books 
of the LCD are driven by what I will call misogynisms that are drawn from St. 
Jerome and Theophrastus, Ovid and Virgil, Matheolus, Jean de Meun, and 
Boccaccio. * These are doxic, toxic truisms about women, and they pervade 
Christine de Pizan’s text like a barrage of missiles whose equally relentless 
deflection comes to dramatize the City’s strength. The suffix ism connotes imi- 
tation and also affiliation: “isms” take sides with what they append to; and 
these misogynies don't simply exfoliate like memes but also march together, 
actively and collaboratively. Thus, throughout the LCD, Christine the narra- 
tor voices misogynisms she has heard about women’s inconstancy, weakness, 
proneness to sin, ineducability, passionate madness, bad counsel, general 
depravity, and deficiency, and they all aggregate into a loathsome conglom- 
erate, so widely attested and persuasively composited that one can come to 
doubt the goodness of a God who willingly created it. In LCD Christine de 
Pizan depicts the invasive and demoralizing force of these misogynisms in 
her own thought by giving them to her homodiegetic narrator, Christine, 
to articulate. To Christine, these misogynisms glide through textual histo- 
ries like predatory bats, always looking for a place to settle and sap the self- 
determination of women readers. 

How do these misogynies work their harm?” Just as they gain a general 
power from their mutual affiliations, they are driven by an engine of exem- 
plarization in which a single exemplar (say, Eve) or a skeletal constellation of 
them (say, Jezebel, Delilah, or Pasiphae) synecdochally come to stand for the 
entire species. The species in turn is concretized and energized by the specific 
historicity of the exemplar, thus gaining social credibility in a nightmare ver- 
sion of the process that Pierre Bourdieu describes as a mystery of ministry: 
“Group made man, he personifies a fictitious person, which he lifts out of the 
state of a simple aggregate of separate individuals, enabling them to act and 
speak, through him, ‘like a single person’ ”1 Just as an elected representative 
substitutes for and receives the communal force of the group, creating it while 
incarnating it and becoming a fictitious person with redoubled social power, 


14. Rosaline Brown-Grant usefully discusses de Pizan’s address to medieval misogynist tra- 
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through a similar fictionalizing process the conscripted, slanderous represen- 
tative casts an inculpating shadow over the whole group. When one chooses 
a single woman, say Eve or Jezebel, to represent all women, all women are 
reduced to a single, sin-originating face. Further, all subsequent individual 
women with flaws can be impressed as collaborators in a transhistorical sin- 
army, that becomes more credible the longer the list grows (hence the desire 
of misogynists to amass notebooks full of women). 

The same synecdochic reduction can be applied to a single woman's event- 
ful life story, allowing it to be entirely commandeered by one detail or flaw. 
To take one instance, Dido can be ripped from her own timeline, annexed 
to a Roman imperialist mythography featuring Aeneas, dragooned into a fit 
of passion (which figuratively alludes to its own belated insertion by being 
attributed to a motivating goddess), in a tragic rewriting that would climax 
with her unforgettable self-immolation. In the process of getting caught up 
with Didos passion, we can disregard everything else in her history: her val- 
iant escape from Phoenicia, her clever seizure of land-right in North Africa, 
her foundational success, her years of good leadership, her capacity for rule 
and self-governance: Queen Dido fades into tragic Dido, to inspire the hor- 
ror and sympathy of men in a transhistorical affective “cosi fan tutti” that has 
reached tsunami force by the time Christine de Pizan encounters it.” This 
reductive synecdoche can be applied to every notable woman in history, so 
that Zenobia’s long and successful sovereignty disappears behind the fictitious 
distaff she had to display in the Roman triumph that signaled her defeat, or 
Semiramis’s regnal power dwindles behind her incest. For each woman's life, a 
historical or fictional flaw is enlarged to become the inescapable frame for the 
whole account (re-troped as tragedy or horror show), and thus she can be con- 
scripted to join hands with her foremother, Eve, in a snowballing genealogy 
of evil that would make Benjamin’s afflicted Angel of History weep yet again. 

How can one deal with these multitudinous misogynisms—this army of 
fictionally collaborative bats? Christine’s divine allegorical interlocutors, Rea- 
son, Rectitude, and Justice, refute these misogynisms promptly and judiciously, 
using a one-two punch of rational rebuttal followed by counterexamples, and 
each rebuttal thus creates a new focus for discussing the lives of the women 
who serve as counterexamples—a countergenealogy of feminine virtue, which 
snowballs into its own transhistorical force. In this way the LCD pins misogy- 
nisms down for the purposes of both logical and exemplary rebuttal, and then 
uses their own fictionalizing strategies of exemplarism, representation, and 


17. Thomas Hahn, “Don’t Cry for Me, Augustinus: Dido and the Dangers of Empathy,” in 
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alliance to confect a counterhistory on the side of truth. Some misogynisms 
are acknowledged as half-truths, others are lies, while others actually invert 
the truth. For instance, in terms of women’s purported viciousness, de Pizan 
sees women as more intrinsically inclined to virtue than men—a situational 
essentialism she bases logically on women’s historical disempowerment and 
thus remoteness from the temptations of tyranny. 

Yet these misogynisms with their trailing notebooks full of evil women 
cannot simply be reasoned away one by one, since they gain power through 
pervasiveness of their collective reiteration. Accordingly, Christine de Pizan’s 
defense becomes an almost statistical corrective: a refiguring of what counts 
as significant given sampling and ideological biases. First, de Pizan draws on a 
wider array of women than any of her sources to showcase the sheer diversity 
of feminine virtue. Second, her retellings reproportion and re-trope individual 
stories so that emplotments shift from provoking denigration or tragic defeat 
to reinforcing respect and assessing lasting gains.” In the process, significant 
flaws such as Semiramis’s incest or Dido’s passion dwindle from catalysts to 
singular details among many other details. De Pizan thus changes women’s 
stories by writing, in Rachel Blau Duplessis’s terms, “beyond the endings” that 
foreclose possibilities of historical significance: carrying the women’s lives 
beyond marriage, defeat, or death, toward ongoing ennobling loves, virtuous 
service, and social utility.” In most stories she compiles different sources to 
enrich the details that show historical friendships between famous women 
and those they loved, their families, friends, husbands, and peoples, while 
underscoring that the whole picture is complicated, extensive, and irreducible. 

A case in point is de Pizan’s reframing of the story of the Sabine women, 
who are noted in many sources only for being the victims of rape by the set- 
tlers from Romulus’s army. In Livy’s account, which Christine works from and 
writes against, the women are endangered by their fathers, who had refused 
intermarriage rights to the Roman settlers. In response to this refusal, the 
rape becomes a successful Roman reproductive gambit, justified because 
the Roman men’s dynastic urgencies are paramount. However, this outcome 
requires a horrific betrayal of hospitality rights. The Sabine families are invited 
to attend celebratory games at the new city of Rome, hosted by individual 
Romans in their houses, and then at a prearranged signal, their daughters are 
abducted by their hosts, with the most beautiful earmarked for the noblest 
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Roman patricians. The Sabine paterfamiliases are driven back, leaving the city 
in rage, while Romulus assures the daughters that they will be honorably mar- 
ried, share citizenship and property rights with their husbands, and be moth- 
ers to a new race of freemen (and what is better than to be free? the captives 
are asked, with some irony). But what really gains the Sabine women’s assent 
is their individual captors “justifying their acts by their lust and love—the plea 
most moving of all to a woman’s temper” [purgantium cupiditate atque amore, 
quae maxime ad muliebre ingenium efficaces preces sunt], as Livy, secure in 
his grasp of women’s natures, assures us.” Their angry families then go to war 
and beat the Romans almost to a standstill. At that point, the women inter- 
vene to stop the two armies, apparently convinced by Romulus’s argument and 
the interests of their children. 

Christine de Pizan’s interpolation takes us beyond the rape, underscor- 
ing instead how the women take charge of their circumstances and rewrite 
tragedy into triumph. They do this by organizing. Their story crystallizes the 
personal and political force of friendship that de Pizan envisions throughout 
her book. Hearing that their fathers and brothers are preparing to attack the 
settlers and take back their daughters, the queen of the Sabines addresses her 
fellow victims and proposes an act of what amounts to civil disobedience: to 
place their bodies and those of their children between the encroaching armies 
and plead for peace. 


“Honored Sabine ladies, my dear sisters and companions, you know how 
we were abducted by our husbands and how this caused our fathers and 
relatives to wage war on our husbands, and our husbands on them. There 
is no way whatsoever that this deadly conflict can be brought to an end or 
continue without it being to our detriment, no matter who wins . . . What is 
done is done and cannot be undone. That is why I think it would be a very 
good idea if we could find a way to end this war and reestablish peace. If you 
are willing to trust my advice, follow me, and do as I do, I am convinced that 


we can bring this matter to a good end” 


[“Dames honnourees de Sabine, mes chieres suers et compaignes, vous savez 
le ravissment qui fu fait de nous de noz maris, pour laquel cause nos peres et 
parens leur mainent guerre et noz maris a eulx. Sy ne puet de nulle part en 
nulle maniére terminer ceste mortelle guerre ne estre maintenue, qui quen 


ait la vittoire que ce ne soit a nostre prejudice .. . ce qui est fait est fait et ne 


20. Livy, History of Rome, 1.9.16, in Livy in XIV Volumes, 1-2 (Cambridge MA: Harvard 
University Press; London: William Heineman, 1962), 37-38. 
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puet autrement estre. Et pour ce me semble que moult seroit grant bien se 
aucun conseil, par nous y povoit estre trouvé que paix fust mise en cestre 
guerre. Et se mon conseil en voulez croirre et me suivre et faire ce que je 


feray, je tiens que de ce vendrons nous bien a chief.”]* 


In this speech (which is not present in Livy), the Queen of the Sabines not 
only organizes her fellow victims but models a kind of leadership that is anti- 
thetical to Livy’s Romulus. She invites them to a political collaboration rather 
than an imperial rape. She addresses them as Dames honnourees, honorable 
rather than dishonored, as dear sisters and companions (chieres suers et com- 
paignes) rather than dynastic conveniences. She acknowledges the rape as 
rape (ravissment) before going on to talk about the virtuous necessity that 
brought love for children and therefore husbands out of acts of violence at 
the cross-section of past and future families). Most of all, she places that rape 
in a past that should not continue to determine the women’s lives. Rather, 
they should acknowledge that through no choice of their own, they now have 
deep affiliations not only with their Sabine families and kinfolk but also with 
the Romans. Whoever wins, either their children, or their fathers and kin, 
will suffer. She urges them to decline the roles of motivators for masculine 
action,” defined only by the crime done to them and its ramifications for the 
honor of their Sabine paterfamiliases. The women assent as a body, a moment 
of public consent, “elles obeyroyent tres voulentiers” (Curnow, LCD 867), that 
again counter-indicts the assumption of naturalized consent implicit in Livy. 
The queen’s speech is a declaration of friendship, then, in at least three Cice- 
ronian ways: (1) it restores honor and virtue to the women, (2) it invites them 
to a loving alliance in which they become equals in action, and (3) it rouses 
them to further acts of civic virtue. The women take their children and go 
with loose hair and bare feet to stand between the two armies, shouting to 
them in a public, political declaration of love, friendship, and double affilia- 
tion: “Beloved fathers and kinsmen, beloved husbands, for God’s sake, make 
peace! If not, we are prepared to die under the hoofs of your horses.” [“Pares 
et parens tres chiers, et seigneurs maris tres amez, pour Dieu faittes paix! Ou 


21. Christine de Pizan, The Book of the City of Ladies and Other Writings, ed. Sophie de 
Bourgault and Rebecca Kingston, trans. Ineke Harde (Indianapolis: Hackett, 2018), 136; Chris- 
tine de Pizan, The Livre de la cité des dames of Christine de Pisan: A Critical Edition, ed. Mau- 
reen Curnow (Ann Arbor MI: UMI Dissertation Information Service, 1975), 866-67. I use these 
editions throughout for text and translation of LCD. Subsequent citations appear in parentheses 
in the text. 

22. Gail Simone, “Women in Refrigerators,” https://www.lby3.com/wir/ (accessed January 
29, 2020). 
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se ce nom, yoy toutes voulons mourir soubs les piez de voz chevaulx!”] (de 
Bourgault and Kingston, LCD 137; Curnow, LCD 867). 

The brashness and self-sacrifice of the women’s stratagem is a seizure of 
gendered discourse itself. It troubles categorical distinctions between men and 
women by simultaneously seizing control of a masculinized public space (the 
battlefield) and making a feminized affective plea (they strategically dress like 
victims, hair uncovered, kneeling, and in tears).” This act startles the men on 
both sides into a new relationship with each other: 


The husbands, who saw their wives and children before them in tears, were 
shocked and certainly most unwilling to run at them. The fathers were 
equally moved by seeing their daughters in tears. Touched by the wom- 
ens humble plea, the two sides looked at each other and their rage faded, 
replaced by the filial piety sons feel for their fathers. Both sides felt com- 
pelled to throw down their weapons, embrace each other, and make peace. 
Romulus led the king of the Sabines, his father-in-law, into the city and wel- 
comed him and all his company with great honor. That is how the good 
sense and moral courage of the queen and her ladies saved the Romans and 


the Sabines from destruction. 


[Les maris qui la virent plourans leurs femmes et leurs enffans moult furent 
esmerveilliez et bien enuiz—nest pas doubte courussent parmy eulx. Sem- 
bablement appitoya et attendry moult les cuers aux peres dainsi vecir leurs 
filles. Parquoy, regardant les uns les autres pour la pitié des dames qui si 
humblement les prioyent, tourna felonnie en amoureuse pitié comme de 
filz a peres tant que ilz furent contrains a gitter just leurs armes d'ambedeux 
pars et d’aler embracier les une les autres et de faire paix. Romulus mena 
le roy de Sabins, son sire, en sa cite et grandement lonnoura et toute la 
compagnie. A ainsi par le scens et vertu de celle royne et de dames furent 
gardéz les Rommains et les Sabins d'estre destruiz.] (de Bourgault, LCD 137; 
Curnow 867-68) 


De Pizan’s account of this intervention shows how the women deliberately 
adopt the semiotics of victimhood (the very victimhood that Livy’s account 
attempts first to instrumentalize and then to smooth over) because they 
know that that is what their husbands and kin expect from women. And sure 
enough, it’s their tears that the men read and their humility that shocks and 


23. For other uses of gendered space in LCD, see Judith L. Kellogg, “Le Livre de la cité 
des dames: Reconfiguring Knowledge and Reimagining Gendered Space,” in Altmann and 
McGrady, Casebook, 126-46. 
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arrests both their kin and their lord-husbands (seigneurs maris—de Pizan 
never lets us forget the coercion implicit in their marriages). However, to the 
reader, this feminine humility has already been framed by a feminine political 
alliance based in pragmatism and daring. Transplanting feminine tears into 
the hypermasculinized center of the battlefield rather than its decorous mar- 
gins effectively regenders war as central to women’s concerns. 

And yet the appeal that exerts the most effective alchemy on the men is 
not the implicit gender trouble of the women’s intervention but the double 
love they declare, which transforms the two army’s zero-sum homosocial con- 
flict into something else. These doubly affiliated women choose to inhabit a 
place that could be read by one army as accession to their rape and by the 
other as continued affiliation despite rape and overcoming it. As though the 
pressure of this double vision were a catalyst, suddenly and miraculously the 
men look at each other and see each other as the women see them—as kin. The 
women’ act of friendship with each other catalyzes the armies’ mutual hate 
into filial love (tourna felonnie en amoureuse pitié comme de filz a peres), com- 
pelling the men (ilz furent contrains) to abandon their contest over masculine 
honor and to see with women’s eyes: the eyes of friendship and familiarity. 
The patriotic gains are immediate, as de Pizan presses home. The provocative 
virtue enacted in this theater of loving victimhood will enable both the Sabi- 
nes and the Romans to survive. The new invitation of the Sabines into Rome, 
with all honor, redresses the horrific breach in hospitality that the previous 
rapes had inflicted. 

By focusing on this moment of feminine alliance, rather than Livy’s 
rape, or his imperatives of empire, or his staging of honor and revenge, or 
his recourse to the women’s susceptibility to male passion which comes from 
their natures, Christine de Pizan unwrites Livy. She takes the story beyond the 
triumphalist zero-sum logic of Roman imperial colonialism to a new zone of 
collaborative alliance. These women become politically significant by bringing 
women’s perspectives into masculine public spaces, to serve virtuously their 
own needs and those of their countries. 

This anecdote is just one of the most forceful of many such throughout 
the LCD. By publicly dramatizing women’s virtue as rational, heartfelt, and 
above all politically beneficial, de Pizan shows how friendly love and alliance 
between women extends the profile for Ciceronian civic friendship beyond 
men, to the betterment of both men and women and the lands they inhabit. 
The drama of these detournements casts light on the twofold tactics of LCD's 
battle with misogynisms: both critical (rational point-by-point rebuttal) and 
countervisionary (affective narrative cruxes). The high-walled, enduring city 
of ladies, with its call to unite women readers in friendly citizenship, promises 
to do this visionary work. The LCD envisions a defensible city that combines 
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the military prowess of Amazonia with the liberating luster and sempiternity 
of the celestial Jerusalem itself. 


My dear ladies . . . you have good reason . . . to rejoice in God and virtuous- 
ness at seeing this new city completed. It will not only serve as a refuge for all 
of you virtuous women but also as a bastion from which to defend yourself 
against your enemies and assailants, provided you guard it well. You can see 
that the material used in its construction is pure virtue, shining so brightly 


that you may see your reflection in it. 


[Mes tres chieres dames . . . si avez cause orendroit . . . de vous esjouyr ver- 
tueusement en Dieu et bonnes meurs par ceste nouvelle cite veoir, parfette, 
qui puet ester non mie seullement le reffuge de vou toutes, cest a entendre de 
vertueuses, mais aussi la deffense et garde contre voz annemis et assaillans, 
si bien la gardez. Car vous povez veoir que la matière dont elle est faitte est 
toute de vertu, voire, si reluysant que toutes vous y povez mirer.] (de Bour- 


gault 219; Curnow 1031-32). 


Reflected in the city thus are not only the virtuous women of the past but the 
virtuous woman readers to come, who can see themselves in its heavenly mir- 
ror. The iconography of an ethical heaven is offered to all who need such a 
refuge, so long as they ally with it and take up virtuous arms to guard it. 

That vigilance makes friendship a political act, an act of defense against 
war, even as it draws on feminized, spiritual tropes, such as mirroring. In 
subsequent treatises, such as the Book of Deeds and Chivalry and the Book of 
Peace, Christine refined the political work of friendship or amity as a national 
virtue that could resist the centrifugal forces of masculinist elite warfare she 
saw tearing turn-of-the-century France apart. The LCD at its most aspirational 
imagines a powerful role for women themselves as sowers of a defensible 
peace. They are invited to become like the Sabine women, ravaged by andro- 
centric histories, but working together in ways that benefit man and women 
alike, to enact a national-scaled politics of friendship. In this time-crossing 
feminist alliance, reading is transformed from androcentric gaslighting into a 
virtual alliance of women who can write forward in their turn. 


INVISIBLE CITIES: READING FOR FRIENDSHIP 


The experience of reading in de Pizan’s works is intimate, always imagined as 
an intersubjective exchange, for good or ill, even when allegorical personifi- 
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cation is not involved (as it often is in de Pizan’s texts) to embody the inter- 
course. For instance, when de Pizan reads Jean le Fèvre de Ressons recent 
French translation of Mathieu of Boulogne’s Liber lamentationum Matheoluli, 
a misogynist treatise against marriage, Matheolus worms his way into her 
consciousness like a sapper undermining her morale from within, until she is 
sick at heart and cursing herself and God for allowing her to be born into the 
body of a woman. 

As de Pizan dramatizes how books infiltrate readerly consciousness, she 
also experiments with how books are activated in readers through a reader's 
idiolectic processes of meaning-making and frustration. Frequently books 
gain bodies in the process and become physically interactive as mentors and 
friends (or detractors and enemies such as Matheolus). For instance, in books 
3 and 4 of Le Livre des faits darmes et de chevalerie (1410), the act of shifting to 
a new source becomes a personal conversation with the author of that source. 
As Christine de Pizan proceeds to engage at length with Honoré de Bouvet’s 
Arbre des battailles’s granular treatments of military legality and best practice, 
she dramatizes this as a visionary visit from Honoré de Bouvet himself: in 
the form of a “solemn man in clerical garb” [“tres solempnel abit de friere”] 
who addresses her as “Dear Friend, Christine” [“Chere amy, Christine’].* De 
Bouvet addresses de Pizan as an old friend, and he consents to be her mentor 
for her current project. De Pizan references a history of past textual liaisons: 


“O worthy Master, I know that you are one whose work I admire greatly and 
have admired as long as I can recall; your haunting and virtuous presence 
has already helped me, thanks be to God, to bring to a successful conclusion 


many fine undertakings. Certainly I am very glad to have your company.” 


[O digne maistre, je congnois que tu es celluy estude que jame et tant ay amé 
que plus de riens ne me souvient et par laquelle vertu et frequentation ay, la 
Dieu grace achevée maintes belles entreprises. Certes de ta compaignie suis 


tres joyeuse . . . BNF 1183 f. 49.]. 


The collaborative compact between de Pizan and de Bouvet references a lon- 
ger relationship of continual revisitation and endowment, more like a long- 
term collaboration. Textual friendship is enacted in active, ongoing iterations 
of reading and usage that deepen over time. Further, while textual friendships 


24. Christine de Pizan, The Book of Deeds of Arms and Chivalry, trans. Sumner Willard, ed. 
Charity Cannon Willard (State College: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1999). Transcrip- 
tion from BNF 1183, f. 49. 
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endear writers to readers, they can also empower them to become better writ- 
ers on their own and reach other readers in turn. 

By creating friendships with other texts, Pizan models for her own read- 
ers the power to be gained by compiling old books into new collaborations, to 
get needful work done. De Pizan thus repurposes even the most androcentric 
literary histories and strategies: Livian empire-building, Boethian protrepsis, 
Dante's comedic world-making. Even Jean de Meun’s debates in the Roman de 
la rose (which she publicly critiqued for their misogynist content) modeled 
forensic flexibilities that helped her turn the genre of dream vision allegory 
toward her own needful interventions. 

So if books can be friends with writers and readers, how is textual friend- 
ship transformative? In LCD de Pizan dramatizes how books can become 
friendly catalysts for virtuous knowledge, morale, and solidarity in two ways. 
The first is diegetic: faculty allegories can model women mentoring other 
women, even as they intermesh allegorical characters with the reader's inter- 
nal thoughts, feelings, and urgencies. The second way is extradiegetic: by 
rewriting historical characters in such a way that they can step out of the 
worlds of the textual past and emerge affectively into the reader’s present 
everyday life. Just as biblical drama allowed the re-presenting of remote scrip- 
tural truths with medieval contemporary worlds, reading Christine de Pizan’s 
composite histories (whether those of virtuous women, literary knowledge 
systems, or French national history) provoke not only an aesthetic reading 
but also what Louise Rosenblatt calls an efferent one (from Latin efferre: to 
carry away, produce, elevate): something readers carry away with them.” This 
is not so much a lesson or a message as a set of new ways of engaging in the 
world. Efferent readings galvanize social, political, ethical action. Christine 
de Pizan’s allegorical journeys can arrest readers with their vividness, fluid- 
ity, and strangeness, and energize their own world-building alliance-schemes. 
This means that most crucial friendships for Christine’s projects are not those 
she depicts within her vision-texts but rather those that her books provoke 
readers to enact. 

Thus, the most vivid diegetic models of de Pizan’s seizure and detourne- 
ment of the modes of Ciceronian friendship are the relationships between 
her narrators and her mentors, who are at once her idealized doubles gleaned 
from her reading of other texts and intimately reimagined, and the divine, 
profoundly illustrious, and remote daughters of God.” In Chemin de longue 


25. Louise Rosenblatt, The Reader, The Text, The Poem: The Transactional Theory of the 
Literary Work (Carbondale: Southern Illinois University, 1978), 22-47. 

26. Though they differ from the remoter goddesses of Nature and Fortune in de Pizan’s 
work, precisely because they do become her friends: for the unnerving ambiguities of Nature 
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étude, we find the sibyl Almathea; in LCD, Reason, Rectitude, and Justice; 
and in the Avision, the princess who is simultaneously the human capacity 
for divine insight, the holy church, and the nation of France. All are gendered 
female, and all occupy a richly mixed space between subject and object, text 
and reader, past and present, self and larger world, because reading is exactly 
the intersubjective space where such liaisons can happen. In modeling these 
textual friendships, Christine grasps the fully transactional nature of reading 
and the active, emotional, multifaceted, ultimately political activity the reader 
performs. 

This transactionality is underscored through the composite mentors of 
LCD: the alliance of Reason (with her mirror), Rectitude (with her ruler), 
and Justice (with her measuring cup) as they work together to guide, correct, 
and energize Christine. The very homeliness of their insignia, as tools any 
woman might use around the house, actualizes their ability to translate divine 
reflection and ethical assessment into productive action. Justice declares that 
they work in tandem and that their cooperative division of labor makes them 
supremely effective: “And we, the three ladies you see before you, are all one: 
we could not function without each other. What the first one decides, the 
second one puts into effect, while I, the third one, ensure that it is brought 
to fruition.” As they restore moral vision to Christine, their alliance makes 
friendship operational. Once the LCD is finished, it can become a replicant 
mentor and go out into the world to comfort, teach, support, and inspire other 
women, by showing them that they are not alone. In this way LCD mobilizes 
Ciceronian models of friendship by building virtue into its transmission, but 
it flouts those models by making it elective, promiscuous, diverse, inclusive, 
and textually reproductive. Where Cicero considered true male-male virtuous 
love to be rare almost to extinction, de Pizan shows that women’s virtuous love 
can be electively transacted across the generations, through efferent reading 
and inspired re-creation. 

Christine de Pizan goes out of her way to stress the heterogeneity of wom- 
en's virtue across history, offering her readers a huge variety of possible iden- 
tifications, carefully allocated the parts of the city de Pizan considers best for 
them.” The three parts of the LCD divide into three books which describe 
different levels of construction: (1) foundations and ramparts, (2) walls and 
buildings, and (3) rooftops and towers. At the foundations are ancient pagan 


and Fortune in Christine’s writings, see Barbara Newman, God and the Goddesses: Vision, 
Poetry, and Belief in the Middle Ages (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2003), 
115-22. 

27. I am grateful to the insights of Lauren Rebecca King, whose promising dissertation on 
identification and interventional reading in Christine de Pizan and Geoffrey Chaucer has been 
a guide to my own thinking. 
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illustrious women, whom de Pizan salvages from androcentric histories that 
have exceptionalized, vilified, or fetishized them. In the process, she per- 
mutes their histories to capitalize on their virtuous friendship not only to 
other women but to their families, countries, and allies. There are two groups 
of women at the City’s foundations: (1) women of power, equal to the best of 
men in both battle and governance; and (2) women of knowledge. Sovereign 
women include Semiramis, the Amazons, including their founding queens 
Lampheto and Marpasia, Thamaris, Menalyppe and Hippolita; and then Pen- 
thesilea (who demonstrated her virtuous friendship for Hector by dying to 
avenge him), Zenobia, Artemisia, Lilia, Fredegund of France, who fought with 
her sons in her arms, Camilla, and Berenice. The final exemplar, Cloelia, gives 
us a powerful figure for de Pizan’s own feminist salvage project. Cloelia was 
a seemingly helpless virgin among many taken hostage and imprisoned by a 
Roman adversary. She broke her fellow hostages out of prison with the help of 
a single horse to carry them one by one across a river, an accomplishment that 
wrung reluctant admiration even out of the Romans. De Pizan’s salvage proj- 
ect performs a similar service to the woman captured in masculinist narra- 
tives, extracting them and working them one by one into the fabric of the City. 

The second group of knowledgeable women at the foundations of de 
Pizan’s City includes poets and writers (such as Cornificia, Proba, and Sap- 
pho), oracles and magicians (such as Manto, Medea, and Circe), sibyls (such 
as Nicostrata), and inventors (including some euhemerized goddesses like 
Minerva, Ceres, and Isis, whom de Pizan humanizes into very accomplished 
women who innovated new technologies). An account of ancient painters— 
Thamaris, Irene, and Marcia—prompts Christine to leap forward in time and 
praise one of her own scribal collaborators, a fifteenth-century Parisian illumi- 
nator named Anastasia. Finally, we get prudential women who showcase the 
ethical utilities of knowledge: Gaia Cyrilla, Dido of Carthage (now a figure of 
good governance rather than passion), Ops of Crete, and Lavinia of Latinum. 
Placing a varied consortium of antique pagan power, knowledge, and wisdom 
at the bedrock of the city allows Christine to initiate a variety of virtuous 
genealogies that the next level of the city can ramify forward in time. 

The second book of LCD gives us the buildings of the city—its middle 
stratum. At this level, figures from different times and traditions mingle 
freely and promiscuously in defiance of the temporal and religious segrega- 
tion maintained in de Pizan’s central sources, particularly Boccaccio’s De muli- 
eribus claris.” This middle stratum of the city is the most asynchronous and 


28. Boccaccio uses the first hundred of his biographies upon notable ancient pagan 
women, and then moves to Christian and medieval times with the last six: Pope Joan, Irene of 
Constantinople, Gualdrada, Constance, Camiola, and Joanna, queen of Jerusalem: Boccaccio, 
Famous Women, trans. Virginia Brown (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2003). 
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mixed space in the LCD, weaving from the ancient to the contemporary; from 
queens to peasant girls; from history to legend to romance and literature. We 
can see how women operate beneficially within a huge range of social rela- 
tionships, both with other women and with men. Their loving virtue is made 
visible as the social adhesive that preserves dynasties and civilizations. Their 
fidelity to men at all costs parts company with many contemporary feminisms, 
but this is precisely where Christine de Pizan touches most insistently on the 
power of women’s friendship to pervade the lives of those it touches in enno- 
bling Ciceronian ways. 

Rectitude is the genia loci for this central stratum. Thus, this level devotes 
itself to rectifying particularly insidious misogynisms: those that desocialize 
women by making them monsters who corrode human relationships. Recti- 
tude combats these misogynisms by showing women as faithful protectors of 
the ties that bind families and societies together. Throughout the book, women 
work as powerful, kindly mediators, enacting the power of friendly interces- 
sion by weaving peace amid hate. The book begins with prophets and emissar- 
ies who mediate God’s word to the world: the ten sibyls and other oracles. It 
goes on to dutiful daughters (Drypetina, Hypsipyle, Claudine, Griselda); meri- 
torious wives (Hyspsicratea, Triaria, Artemisia, Argia, Agrippina, Julia, Tertia 
Aemilia, etc.); wives faithful to clerical husbands (Xanthippe, Pompeia), to old 
husbands (Sulpicia); to lepers (contemporary women); women who keep their 
husband’s secrets at all costs (Portia, Curia); good advisors to husbands (Anto- 
nia, Roxanne); and social benefactors of many kinds: rescuers of good men 
(Thermutis) or dispatchers of bad ones (Judith); culminating with women who 
save whole nations (Esther, Deborah, and the Sabine women, discussed above, 
Veturia, Clotilde, the women who sheltered the first apostles, and Catulla, who 
kept St. Denis’s body for France). Guided by Rectitude, Christine moves from 
women who augment social good to those who repay gratefully the social 
goods they are given, such as education: Hortensia of Rome (ancient) and 
Novella of Bologna (contemporary). Other women repay a good marriage by 
remaining chaste (various biblical, pagan, and Jewish women) or exhibit great 
beauty while remaining chaste (Mariamne, Antonia). Then we find the women 
who repay great wrong with virtue: victims of rape who requite dishonor on 
their own terms (Lucrecia, wife of King Ortiagon of Galatia, Hippo, Vir- 
ginia); victims of abuse who persist, survive, and do good (Griselda, Florence 
of Rome, Sicurano); and women faithful in love unto death (Dido, Medea, 
Thisbe, Hero, Ghismoda, Lisabetta, Dame de Fayel, the Chatelaine of Vergie, 
Isolde, Deianera). Then come a group of women misunderstood or appropri- 
ated, who became famous by chance or because of men’s desire for them, usu- 
ally to their own detriment (Juno, Europa, Jocasta, Medusa, Helen, Polyxena), 
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and women who like elegant fashion and shouldn't be denigrated as mantraps 
since not everything is about men (Claudine, Lucretia, and Queen Blanche 
mother of St. Louis)—a section that targets the androcentrism of de Pizan’s 
sources. A final group stresses women’s friendship and generous giving to the 
unfortunate when charity benefits everyone (Busa of Apulia, Marguerite de 
la Riviere, Isabeau of Bavaria [the current queen of France], the Duchess of 
Berry, the Duchess of Orleans, and even more contemporary figures, com- 
moners as well as the elite). From the ancient women who mediate God’s wis- 
dom and foresight to the world, to the contemporary women whose charitable 
giving enacts God’s love in the world, women are presented as donors and 
keepers of the troths of love and friendship that bind society together. 

The third and final level of the city is the roofs and towers, under the 
administration of lady Justice, and it contains only Christian saints from 
across history. Here Christine welcomes the queen of Heaven, Mary her- 
self, into the city, in a formal triumph grandiose enough to ensure that Ave 
replaces Eva as the delegate of womankind. Mary illuminates the renovated 
dialectical mystery of ministry of the female sex by descending willingly to be 
written into the fabric of the city, a citizen among others, but its most para- 
mount representative. 

The hagiographies and martyrologies that follow, like the stories of the 
ancient Amazons at the city’s foundations, underscore women’s absolute 
indomitability, showing that what Amazon warriors begin, saintly Christian 
women can finish (and often with even more ferocity). This is particularly 
evident in the melodrama of St. Christine of Tyre, Christine de Pizan’s own 
name-saint. The story opens an allegorical window onto one of Christine de 
Pizan’s favorite tropes: how misfortune can be turned into new opportunity. 
When Christine of Tyr adopts Christianity, her pagan father Urban imprisons 
and tortures her, and finally throws her into the sea. Christine prays to Christ 
himself to baptize her in the Mediterranean, since she’s there already, turning 
the instrument of execution into the means of regeneration, and he obliges. 
Crowned with a star by Christ himself, the newly baptized Christine gains a 
lethal power over those who oppose her: the power to reflect their own hatred 
back upon themselves. That night the father who tortured and tried to kill 
her is tortured and killed by a devil. Arraigned before a tribunal, Christine 
tames snakes and raises the dead, while two prosecuting judges die in trying 
to dispatch her. The last judge, Julian, tears her breasts off (thereby giving her 
a double Amazon insignia), but she bleeds milk rather than blood—replacing 
loss of lifeblood with gift of nurture. She preaches and he tears out most of 
her tongue, but rather than silencing her, this paradoxically invests her speech 
with even more force and clarity. Julian has a final dig at the remains of her 
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tongue, but she spits the last piece out—into his eye, where it blinds him— 
and continues to speak: “Do you really think, you tyrant, that cutting out my 
tongue will stop me from blessing God, when my soul will eternally bless 
Him and yours will be damned forever? You failed to heed my words, so it is 
only fair that my tongue has blinded you” [Tirant, que te vault avoir couppee 
ma langue adfin que elle ne beneysse Dieu, quant mon esperit a tousjours le 
beneystra et le tien demourera perpetual en maleysson? Et pource que tu ne 
congnois ma parole, cest bien raison que ma langue tait aveuglé] (de Bour- 
gault 207; Curnow 1009). Ultimately, only distance weapons—two arrows— 
can take her down, and, instantly arrowlike, she flies up to God. 

This story that bears Christine's name suggests that although Christine de 
Pizan passionately believes in the cause of peace, patience, and social cohesion 
and seizes the tropes of friendship to intimate these causes in heartfelt ways, 
sometimes peace is not enough. Those who attack women need to be met with 
a reflection of their own force. In book 3, driven by the sigils of Justice, the 
fervor of Christian witness, and violent strictures of martyrology, a ferocious 
anger bursts forth. The sheer rage of St. Christine’s story as it alchemizes death 
into new life, silence into speech, and speech into a blinding weapon against 
those who will not see is the hostile face that the hospitable City must turn to 
its detractors. In that face, virtue becomes not only a shield to mirror women’s 
virtue but a sword against those who decry it. 

The three levels of the city compound so many stories of so many genres 
and types that readers may pick and choose; this variety is tactical. De Pizan 
makes the structural logic so clear that one can skim, and thus some things 
will stand out at one reading and others at subsequent ones. The diversity of 
the LCD’s allegorical and historical characters refuses to provide ideal mod- 
els for emulation—that would risk reducing readerly agency and thus losing 
readerly love. Rather, these historical women appeal not through likeness, or 
ideality, but through unlikeness and historicity. They do not model female 
virtue so much as measure the wider latitudes of virtuous femininity itself, 
across time and cultural difference. 

Readers who have already read some of these stories from other sources 
will find another insight as well. When de Pizan retells familiar tales differ- 
ently, she exemplifies feminist reframing practices. She offers women readers 
a toolbox for actively reading to demonstrate virtuous friendship toward nota- 
ble women who are all too often rolled, like Chaucer’s poor Criseyde, upon 
many a tongue. In sum, the LCD not only represents but performs a feminist 
intervention against the imaginative strictures of androcentric narrative cul- 
tures. De Pizan enacts friendship with women readers by (1) critiquing misog- 
ynisms as they occur in a thoroughgoing attempt at feminist reprogramming, 
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(2) offering a variety of imaginative affiliations with other historical women 
across time to many kinds of readers, and (3) revivifying possibilities of new 
writing and thinking by modeling how narratives can be reproportionalized 
and redressed so that the complexity of woman’s lives, multiple affiliations, 
and political service can become visible. 

As its more than two hundred manuscripts show, de Pizan’s book was an 
invitation to creative collaboration that many subsequent readers, artists, and 
scholars have been eager to take up. These include texts owned by Anne de 
Beaujeu, Gabrielle de Bourbon, Marguerite de Navarre, Georgette de Mon- 
tenay, and Margaret of Austria.” It jumps media from architectural allegory 
and plain text to illuminated text to painting to tapestry. Queen Elizabeth I 
herself owned a six-section tapestry of the City of Ladies, each section extend- 
ing eight by five meters; she could literally walk the City across fifty square 
meters of her house.” The LCD’s complicated and very rich reception history 
attests at once to its affective power, its creative invasiveness across media, 
and the fear it induced in those who tried to appropriate or control it.” The 
Book of the City of Ladies ultimately works because the City escapes de Pizan’s 
book and becomes an open-ended mobile assemblage, spawning a thousand 
new cities in the process of reading. To be sure, de Pizan’s Ciceronian focus 
on public virtue at whatever social level limits her congeniality to many of the 
socially denigrated women treated in this volume, from Harris's obscene and 
educative gossips and cummars, to Lochrie’s excavation of a half-occluded 
likeness of feeling in Chaucer’s Sultaness or Wife of Bath, to Vishnuvajjala’s 
beautifully complicated Gaynor. However, the text’s virtuous elitism itself can 
be discarded and critiqued by its readers, even as they adopt its writerly strat- 
egies. In the end, LCD models a form of feminist fabulation that could be 
seized upon by women who needed it and taken anywhere—in public or in 
private—through reading, which itself muddles public and private boundar- 
ies in both diegetic and extradiegetic ways” to extend a politics of women’s 
friendship across the ages. 

Reading a book as a collaboration with a friend is to perform friendship 
at a distance, while also realizing it is as intimate as a personification of one’s 


29. Zimmerman, “Memory’s,’ 57; James Laidlaw, “Christine and the Manuscript Tradition, 
in Casebook, 231-51; Nadia Margolis, “Modern Editions: Makers of the Christinian Corpus,” in 
Casebook, 251-70; Susan Groag Bell, The Lost Tapestries of the City of Ladies: Christine de Pizan’s 
Renaissance Legacies (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2004). 

30. Bell, Lost Tapestries, 6-7. 

31. Orlanda Soei Han Lie, Christine de Pizan in Bruges: Le Livre de la Cite de Dames as 
Het Bouc van de Stede der Vrauwen, London, British Library, Add. 20698 (Hilversum: Verloren, 
2015). 
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own thoughts. As Anderson argues in her afterword, this paradox of intimacy 
and remoteness is at the heart of this volume.” The afterlife of de Pizan’s City 
resurges in the networks of women who declared their friendship to the City 
through manuscript exchange and tapestry creation, material support, and 
notional affiliation. Similar traceworks of friendly women have been made 
visible by archivists both careful and transgressive, in this volume and, it is 
to be hoped, many others to come. The Amazons are still out there, waiting 
to be heard. 


33. This volume, Anderson, “Afterword.” 
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QY 


Prosthetic Friendship and the 
Theater of Fraternity 


LAURIE A. FINKE 


I USED to practice yoga in a studio located in a disused Oddfellows Lodge 
on the Main Street of a small rural town in northeastern Ohio.’ In the US 
(or at least in rural Ohio towns), yoga studios are spaces frequented almost 
exclusively by women. How might it signify that a space once dedicated to 
male friendship through ritual and conviviality had been transformed (with 
few changes to the décor) into a space where women gathered to perform 
their friendship rituals, often in the very same formations in which men prac- 
ticed theirs? This essay explores the ritual space of fraternal initiation as a 
mechanism for creating and sustaining what David Wills in “Full Dorsal” calls 
prosthetic friendship, “friendship artificially conceived or produced.” I inves- 
tigate the ways in which spaces, institutions, and rituals that have supported 
institutionalized homosociality for men can, over time, create opportunities 
for female and even feminist camaraderie. Members of fraternal orders used 
the Middle Ages to enact certain performances of masculinity as a means of 


My thanks to Karma Lochrie and Usha Vishnuvaijala for their friendship, understanding, and 
practical advice. 

1. The Oddfellows is a fraternal organization for men; its roots go back to eighteenth- 
century England. 

2. David Wills, “Full Dorsal: Derrida’s Politics of Friendship,’ Postmodern Culture 15, no. 
3 (2005), https://doi.org/10.1353/pmc.2005.0032. 
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instantiating “friendship as a union of virtuous souls.” These organizations 


not only drew upon but claimed an unbroken line of descent from medieval 
guilds and chivalric orders, associations that promoted prosthetic friendship 
in the Middle Ages and provided models for later rituals. Belief that the Mid- 
dle Ages survive well into the modern period in fraternal organizations ame- 
liorated the anxieties of modernity, particularly the alienating individualism 
fostered by capitalism.* At least for men. 

In The Politics of Friendship, Derrida remarks on “the double exclusion of 
the feminine, the exclusion of friendship between a man and a woman and 
the exclusion of friendship between women” in the philosophical literature on 
friendship.’ In this literature, Ivy Schweitzer notes, “friendship was character- 
ized as ethical, public, exclusively masculine and elite” Marc D. Schachter, 
however, challenges this characterization of women’s exclusion from the phil- 
osophic tradition of friendship: “The danger of Derrida’s analysis as it stands 
is that it risks erasing moments of insurrection against the friendship tradi- 
tion that might further develop fissures within it?” Because he concludes with 
women’s exclusion from friendship rather than beginning with it, he argues, 
Derrida invests the philosophical tradition with more power than it already 
has, the power to obliterate dissent within the tradition. Women’s place in 
the history of friendship might, Schachter argues, be “rescripted as a series of 
inclusions and erasures available for analysis rather than a continual, emphatic 
absence”? This essay on women’s friendships in initiatic societies constitutes 
one intervention into that tradition that attempts to make visible what has 
been erased: women’s participation in organizations promoting prosthetic 
friendship by remediating medieval histories. 

Wills’s essay on The Politics of Friendship describes prosthetic friendship as 
a “friendship against nature”: “a concept of friendship that did not suppose it 
to issue from a beating heart, or some seat of emotion.” He does so to counter 
the tendency to idealize friendship in the history of philosophy. He continues: 


3. Janet M. Burke, “Freemasonry, Friendship and Noblewomen: The Role of the Secret 
Society in Bringing Enlightenment Thought to Pre-revolutionary Women Elites,’ History of 
European Ideas 10, no. 3 (1989): 283-93, at 284. 

4. T. J. Jackson Lears, No Place of Grace: Antimodernism and the Transformation of Ameri- 
can Culture, 1880-1920 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994). 

5. Jacques Derrida, The Politics of Friendship, trans. George Collins (New York: Verso, 
1997), 290. 

6. Ivy Schweitzer, “Making Equals: Classical Philia and Women’s Friendship,’ Feminist 
Studies 42, no. 2 (2016): 337-64, at 337. 

7. Marc D. Schachter, Voluntary Servitude and the Erotics of Friendship: From Classical 
Antiquity to Early Modern France (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2008), 164. 

8. Schachter, Voluntary Servitude, 164. 
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A friendship that is also a politics has in some way been impersonalized 
if not depersonalized. It has gone public or become something like a busi- 
ness relationship in a way that exceeds or acts in competition with what we 


naively understand friendship to be.’ 


Fraternal organizations like the Freemasons and Oddfellows, that gained 
popularity and prestige in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, provide a 
distinctive example of this concept of artificial friendship. According to one 
Masonic commentator, “our Fraternity is a Brotherhood, or sacred band of 
Brothers, committed to mutual support, understanding, and affection.” Fra- 
ternal friendships were forged in the spaces of the lodge, a home away from 
home planted firmly in the public sphere. 

What if the figure of the witch, so regularly coming back on stage, to para- 
phrase Derrida, with the features of the friend, offers a glimpse into a less 
androcentric configuration of prosthetic friendship?” Like Carissa Harris, 
I want to tease out a possible hidden history of female friendship, of what 
she, following Karma Lochrie, calls cummarship, by considering the emer- 
gence of pagan witchcraft in the middle of the twentieth century.” Rescuing 
witchcraft from the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century witch trials, which, 
as Sylvia Federici argues, attempted to quash female solidarity,” practitioners 
of Wicca describe their history as an unbroken line of oral transmission of 
occult knowledge from pagan times to the Middle Ages and through to the 
modern era; it is a form of medievalism, a desire to harness the authority of 
ancient knowledges supposed to have survived into the modern world, even if 
only secretly. Wicca reclaims the oldest recorded form in English of the word 
witch from its mostly derogatory meanings to rewrite (or re-rite, as Kristy S. 
Coleman aptly puts it) women into Western esotericism.* As an origin myth, 
its narrative is no more fanciful than those of most religions. While there 
are many accounts of witches in folklore, anthropology, literature, and his- 


9. Wills, “Full Dorsal.” Wills’s deconstruction of friendship reveals the artificiality at the 
heart of all friendship. 

10. “The Five Points of Fellowship,” The Masonic Trowel, last modified March 22, 2014, 
http://www.themasonictrowel.com/Articles/degrees/degree_3rd_files/the_five_points_of. 
fellowship_gltx.htm (accessed May 9, 2021). 

11. Derrida, Politics of Friendship, viii. 


12. Harris explores the link between witches and cummarship in her discussion of Alexan- 
der Montgomerie and Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth’s The Flyting of Montgomerie and Polwart 
(c. 1582), p. 168. 

13. Sylvia Federici, Caliban and the Witch: Women, the Body and Primitive Accumulation 
(Brooklyn, NY: Atonomedia, 2014), esp. 163-206. 

14. Kristy S. Coleman, Re-riting Women: Dianic Wicca and the Feminine Divine (Lanham, 
MD: Alta Mira Press, 2009). 
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tory, the documentary history of Wicca can only be told through sources that 
trace its roots back no more than about one hundred years before its founding 
in the mid-twentieth century. This chapter traces a genealogy describing the 
emergence of Wicca in the mid-twentieth century out of a number of esoteric 
fraternal societies. 

One of the most prolific sources of ritual for initiatic societies has been 
Western esotericism, which also staked its claims on an uninterrupted line 
of descent from the Middle Ages. Esotericism draws on knowledge that has 
been “consigned to the dustbin of history by Enlightenment ideologues and 
their intellectual heirs up to the present, because it is considered incompatible 
with normative conceptions of religion, rationality and science.” This chapter, 
then, charts a genealogy directly from the esoteric degrees of Freemasonry, 
through the occult Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn to Aleister Crowley 
and Gerald Gardner, the founders of modern Wicca, and finally to new-age 
versions of Wicca. A practice today mostly (though not exclusively) espoused 
by women, Wicca has been connected to the radical feminism of Mary Daly, 
Starhawk, and Zsuzsanna Budapest. Although tracking the mechanisms of 
transmission through these groups is not particularly original, these con- 
nections allow me to theorize the emergence of institutional structures that 
encouraged new forms of female friendship. 

The esoteric interests of the organizations I track have spawned a long, 
complex, and diffuse body of esoteric lore, which, except for a brief introduc- 
tion, I intend to ignore in favor of a focus on the dramatic and performative 
elements of initiation that instantiate prosthetic friendship. The Oxford English 
Dictionary characterizes the esoteric as “philosophical doctrines, . . . designed 
for, or appropriate to, an inner circle of advanced or privileged disciples; com- 
municated to, or intelligible by, the initiated exclusively.” Its most important 
features, then, are secrecy, initiation, and the division between initiates and 
the profane;” its content, cribbed from often wildly unrelated texts, is second- 
ary. While all forms of esotericism claim to possess lost and secret knowledge 
passed on from master to acolyte for millennia, historical research demon- 
strates that most are of recent vintage. Western esotericism braids together 
strands of medieval theology, philosophy, art, science, and culture. The roots 
of esotericism, a transcultural phenomenon, can be found in the theology of 
Bernardus Silvestris, Alain de Lille, and Hildegard of Bingen; the philosophy 
of Averroes; the summae of Bartholomaeus Anglicus, Joachim de Fiore, and 


15. Ethan Doyle White, Wicca: History, Belief, and Community in Modern Pagan Witchcraft 
(Brighton: Sussex Academic Press, 2016), 17. 

16. OED Online, s.v. “esoteric” (adj., n.), Oxford University Press. December 2019. 

17. Antoine Faivre, Western Esotericism: A Concise History, trans. Christine Rhone 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 2010), 9. 
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Nicholas of Cusa; the astrology of Ramon Llull; alchemy, as it was reintro- 
duced to Europe from Islamic Spain; the Jewish Kabbalah, which arrived in 
Spain in the form of the Sepher ha-Zohar shortly after 1275; the rituals of ini- 
tiatic societies such as medieval guilds and chivalric orders from the Knights 
Templar to the Order of the Garter; and the courtly romances of Arthurian 
literature.” 

Scholars of esotericism, such as Faivre, render its history sequentially, with 
Neoplatonic and Pythagorean philosophies in the ancient world giving way 
to medieval theology, alchemy, astrology, and the appropriation for Chris- 
tian ends of the Kabbalah, culminating in the Renaissance with the works of 
Giordano Bruno and John Dee.” These threads, then, were gathered up and 
elaborated by the Rosicrucian manifestos” in the early decades of the seven- 
teenth century and codified as a secret society in the early eighteenth by the 
Freemasons. I am less interested in this narrative of continuity than in under- 
standing how initiatic societies pick and choose from diverse texts to claim 
unbroken ancient descent, syncretizing them to create rituals that foster new 
forms of friendship, even friendships that can include women. 

Most fraternities, however, excluded women, whose primary relationships 
were forged in the domestic sphere of the family. Masonic apologists offered 
myriad reasons for this exclusion: because women can't keep secrets; because 
their presence would sexualize the proceedings; because Masonic knowl- 
edge exceeds women’s capabilities; because women’s exclusion is required by 
“ancient manners and customs,’ “transmitted to us by our forefathers”; and, 
of course, because women cannot be friends in the philosophical sense. At the 
same time, however, there are notable exceptions, at once visible and erased. 
Perhaps the most important evidence for women’s friendships can be found in 
the early Masonic “lodges of adoption.” By about 1725, Masonry had migrated 
from England to France; the first female lodge appeared in 1737. Maconnerie 
des dames was officially recognized by the governing body of French Masonry, 
in 1774.” These lodges afforded elite women access to the community of 


18. Faivre, Western Esotericism, 27-33. 

19. The latter two were contemporary with the execution of witches throughout 
Christendom. 

20. Rosicrucianism emerged out of a series of German texts that invent a Fraternity of 
the Rosy Cross supposed to possessed secret philosophies. There is no evidence that any such 
fraternity ever existed, but several subsequent fraternal orders claimed descent from it. On 
esotericism’s history, see Henrik Bogdan, Western Esotericism and Rituals of Initiation (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 2007), 1-26. 

21. Burke, “Freemasonry, Friendship, and Noblewomen,” 283; see also Janet M. Burke and 
Margaret Jacob, “French Freemasonry, Women, and Feminist Scholarship,’ Journal of Modern 
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friends that their Masonic brothers enjoyed: “powerful rituals, the emotional 
bonds of sisterhood, the assertiveness of their incipient feminism and the 
novel feelings of friendship as a union of virtuous souls,” prosthetic friend- 
ships free from personal and emotional affinity.” Most Masonic women either 
were executed or went into exile during the Revolution, however, and the 
lodges disbanded, along with those of their male counterparts. After the Revo- 
lution, the lodges of adoption returned, but they had been reduced to women’s 
auxiliaries, focusing on charitable works rather than initiation or friendship 
and promoting the traditional values of proper wives and mothers. They died 
out about two decades after the Revolution. 

While the history of women’s involvement in fraternal organizations has 
largely been told through women’s auxiliaries, such as the Eastern Star,” a 
different narrative of women’s prosthetic friendship emerges from an exami- 
nation of the esoteric rituals of initiation characteristic of male fraternal orga- 
nizations. Virtually all scholars of Wicca point to Freemasonry, not women’s 
auxiliaries, as Wicca’s precursor, primarily because the creators of Masonic 
rituals were the most significant architects of Western esotericism as a secret 
lore that bonds initiates. Freemasonry organized the patchwork of ancient, 
medieval, and Renaissance texts that Faivre describes into a system of initia- 
tions that, while highly innovative at the time, claimed ancient origins. I use 
the term system advisedly, since the higher degrees of Freemasonry are largely 
a jumble of side degrees and rites, each insisting that it is “the sole custodian 
of what was claimed to be the secret of masonry.’ Perhaps this incoherence 
is integral to the secrecy that marks esotericism; Babel-like, lost knowledges 
have been fragmented and scattered. 

Freemasonry has to be at the center of any analysis of Western esotericism, 
but Masonic esotericism should figure in the study of friendship as well. If fra- 
ternal rituals of initiation are designed to inculcate moral lessons and reveal 
secret wisdom, they are also performances designed to produce friendship, 
to bond individuals. As Ronald Hutton notes, “The actual religious element 
in [Masonic initiations] was always superficial, their rituals being intended 
as acts of incorporation and sociability rather than of worship; which did 
not make them any the less powerful.” In 1897 W. S. Harwood captured the 
attractions of fraternal ritual: 


22. Burke, “Freemasonry, Friendship, and Noblewomen,” 285. See also Karma Lochrie in 
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There is a peculiar fascination in the unreality of the initiation, an allure- 
ment about fine “team” work, a charm of deep potency in the unrestricted, 
out-of-the-world atmosphere which surrounds the scenes where men are 
knit together by the closest ties, bound by the most solemn obligations to 


maintain secrecy as to the events which transpire within their walls.” 


Initiation into the Masonic Craft degrees of Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft, 
and Master Mason (the basis of all Freemasonry) is modeled on the tools and 
skills of operative masonry and thus on the mysteries of the medieval guild, 
remediating medieval labor, shaping it into an intellectual enterprise, through 
rituals that allegorically re-enact the building of Solomon's Temple (1 Kings 
and 2 Chronicles). The Five Points of Fellowship, a posture used in the third 
degree of Master Mason to convey the secret Masonic word, illustrates how 
initiations both produce and mark prosthetic friendship. At the climax of this 
initiation, the Worshipful Master and the initiate embrace one another foot to 
foot, knee to knee, breast to breast, hand to back, and mouth to ear.” How- 
ever, bonding rituals like this one are generally not prominent in the initiation 
rituals of women’s auxiliaries. Bayliss J. Camp and Orit Kent, who investigated 
the initiation rituals of eight American fraternities and their auxiliaries, dis- 
covered that women’s auxiliaries did not attempt to “inculcate strong bonds 
between female members” through elaborate rituals: “a woman’s primary alle- 
giance was, by implication, that which tied her to the husband, father, and so 
on whose membership in the male order made her own membership in the 
auxiliary possible””* 

I turn to the initiation for Master Mason, the highest of the three Craft 
degrees, to parse out the essential ingredients of esoteric initiation, the main 
features of which will be replicated in all subsequent initiation rituals, includ- 
ing Wiccan rituals. This initiation is based on an apocryphal story recounting 
the murder of Hiram Abif, the master mason who is supposed (by Masons) 
to have built Solomon's temple. In the course of the initiation, the candidate, 
who takes the role of Hiram, is murdered by three “ruffians” in an attempt to 
wrest from him the master mason’s secret word. I am interested in the ways 
in which the embodied performance of this initiation bonds initiates to the 
group, creating new prosthetic friendships. Initiations include all the generic 
features of drama. The lodge is the theater, the initiation room the stage; there 


26. W. S. Harwood, “Secret Societies in America,’ North American Review 164 (1897): 617- 
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are sets, scenery, props, and actors; movements are choreographed and lines 
memorized. But initiations into secret societies differ from the theater in two 
important features. First, rituals have no author. To claim authorship would 
vitiate the claim to ancient origin. Second, initiation rituals have no audi- 
ence. The purpose of the initiation is not catharsis but transformation. The 
candidate, by participating in the ritual and learning the secrets, takes on a 
new social identity, created through the collaborative efforts of the fraternity. 
Drawing on Camp and Kent’s analysis of fraternal initiations, I examine the 
constitutive features through which fraternal rituals not only set the initiate 
apart from outsiders or “cowans” but, just as important, bind its members in 
friendship. Camp and Kemp isolate four key components of initiation: hierar- 
chy and equality, boundedness, hazing, and movement.” These are not easily 
isolated from one another, as they are braided together throughout a ritual 
that climaxes in an oath and the revelation of secrets. 

The first mechanism—boundedness— isolates the initiate and articulates 
the hierarchies within the fraternity. Masonic rituals take place in a lodge, 
set aside for the fraternity, that excludes nonmembers. The room in which 
the initiation for Master Mason takes place, which represents King Solomon's 
Temple, further excludes members of the lodge who are not initiates of this 
degree. The Tyler (a kind of sentry) must “keep off all cowans and eavesdrop- 
pers, and not .. . pass or repass any but such as are duly qualified.” The 
opening of the Lodge sets the “sacred space” of initiation off from all other 
spaces: the Worshipful Master asks whether the lodge is properly guarded and 
whether all present are Master Masons. Those present indicate their member- 
ship by wearing the appropriate regalia and giving the secret sign. 

Meanwhile, the initiate is isolated and prepared by the Junior Deacon and 
two stewards, who 


[divest him] of all wearing apparel, except his shirt and drawers, and if he 
has not the latter, he is furnished with a pair by the brethren preparing him. 
The drawers are rolled up just above the candidate’s knees, and both arms are 
taken out of his shirt-sleeves, leaving his legs and breast bare. A rope, techni- 
cally called, by Masons, a cable-tow, is wound around his body three times, 
and a bandage, or hoodwink, is tied very closely over his eyes.” 


29. Camp and Kent, “What a Mighty Power,” 448-49. 
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These preparations begin the second mechanism, the hazing, which might 
include “blindfolding, binding hands or feet, making loud noises during a cer- 
emony, or testing an initiates courage or pain threshold?” Hazing not only 
“proves” the candidate worthy of membership; it bonds members of the group 
through a common experience by setting them apart from all others who have 
not undergone such testing. 

Movement is the third mechanism of initiation. The candidate is led 
blindfolded three times around the lodge at four key moments. These cir- 
cumambulations are ritualistic, distinct from routine movements in the 
Lodge. Camp and Kent note that “by marching a candidate in a circle around 
the lodge room—typically while blindfolded—the assembled membership 
gained a first glimpse of the initiate and gauged whether the person was wor- 
thy of membership?” But more importantly this movement marks “the lim- 
inal moment at which the initiate crosses over from being an outsider to a 
member.” His worthiness having been established through ordeal and ritual 
perambulation, the candidate kneels before the Worshipful Master to take the 
oath. He swears an elaborate oath which is accompanied by a recital of the 
lavishly gruesome punishments awaiting the man who breaks the oath. As I 
note elsewhere, “Secrecy creates social networks, forging bonds that coagulate 
around the oscillation between withholding and revealing?” 

At this point the initiate is allowed to believe that the ritual has concluded 
and that the Worshipful Master will close the lodge. But the candidate must 
undergo further hazing because the brethren “require a more satisfactory 
proof of your fidelity to your trust, before they are willing to intrust [sic] you 
with the more valuable secrets of this Degree?” This second hazing re-enacts 
the murder of Hiram Abif with the candidate, still blindfolded, as victim. He 
is knocked down with “a large setting maul?” carried around the room three 
times in a canvas, buried, and then resurrected. Only after this ritualistic 
death and rebirth is the initiate given “more valuable secrets of this Degree” 
and the five points of fellowship. After a recital of the meaning of the ordeal, 


the lodge is closed in a ceremony that echoes the opening. 
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The appendant or higher degrees of Freemasonry that promise esoteric 
knowledge provided the structure and content for later occult orders. Since 
its inception in the early decades of the eighteenth century, Freemasonry has 
proliferated thousands of appendant or side degrees beyond the initial three 
Craft Degrees; most of these have not survived, but today there are still a sig- 
nificant number of appendant degrees. “These rites, which include elements 
of chivalric, Christian, alchemical, kabbalistic, Rosicrucian, and various other 
esoteric traditions, competed with each other to serve as the sole custodian 
of what was claimed to be the secret of masonry?” The most popular in the 
US is the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, which offers twenty-nine degrees 
beyond Master Mason. 

By the late nineteenth century, Masons involved in some of the more 
obscure appendant orders began to create organizations and rituals of their 
own outside of official Masonry. These new esoteric orders, which dabbled 
in occultism, theosophy, spiritualism, Tarot, Kabbalah, and various forms 
of magic, tested the limits of the friendships formed within Masonry; at the 
same time, they encouraged the participation of individuals who had previ- 
ously been excluded, most notably women. One of the best known and most 
important for the development of esoteric rituals was the Hermetic Order of 
the Golden Dawn. “The crowning glory of the occult revival in the nineteenth 
century,’ it “synthesized into a coherent whole a vast body of disconnected and 
widely scattered material and welded it into a practical and effective system.” 

Combining the ritual glamor of Freemasonry with the mass appeal of 
Madame Blavatsky’s theosophy, the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn was 
founded in 1888 by three fellow Masons, William Wynn Westcott, S. Liddell 
Mathers and William Robert Woodman. All three were members of the Soci- 
etas Rosicruciana in Anglia, an appendant order of Freemasonry, whose mem- 
bership was restricted to high-ranking Masons who “gathered for the purpose 
of studying the cabbala, the hermetic texts, and other arcane wisdom of the 
ancient and medieval world” Woodman was its Supreme Magus. Westscott 
claimed he had come into possession of certain documents, written in cipher, 
containing “pseudo-masonic rituals of a Rosicrucian provenance.” Westscott 
and Mathers deciphered the rituals. Among the papers 


was an address to a certain Fraulein Anna Sprengel in Germany, . . . who 
was supposed to be a Rosicrucian adept and member of “Die Goldene Dam- 
merung, that is, the Golden Dawn. After a brief correspondence with her, 
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Westcott was chartered to open a Temple of the Golden Dawn, which was to 
be ruled by a triumvirate: Westscott, Woodman, and Mathers.” 


This narrative gave legitimacy to the new society, allowing the three friends to 
claim ancient descent for the order as well as a link to an established initiatic 
body. None of it, of course, was true. The documents were likely written by 
another high-ranking Mason, Kenneth Mackenzie, and lifted almost verbatim 
from the initiations of the Societas Rosicruciana in Anglia.” Though it lasted 
only a dozen years before it was torn apart by internal conflicts, Golden Dawn 
Temples were established in London, Weston-super-Mare, Bradford, Edin- 
burgh, and Paris. One of the order’s innovations was that it admitted women 
on equal terms with men. The order’s rituals invoke “the Fratres and Sorores 
of the Order of the Golden Dawn?” Women were prominent among the lead- 
ership. Among its illustrious members it counted William Butler Yeats; the 
actress and Irish revolutionary Maud Gonne; Constance Mary Wilde, Oscar 
Wilde’s wife; Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; and Florence Farr, an actress, women’s 
rights advocate, and journalist who became the order’s Chief Adept in Anglia.” 

The degree structure of the order exactly mirrored that of the Societas 
Rosicruciana in Anglia. The first of its three orders, designed by Westcott 
and Mathers, was called the Outer Order; it was divided into four grades, 
each based on one of the four elements: earth, air, water, and fire. Candidates 
ascended through the levels by passing a written examination on each ele- 
ment. The second level, the Inner Order, was designed and ruled by Mathers 
alone. Its members “would begin learning practical magic such as astral travel, 
alchemy, and scrying (attaining otherworldly visions with the aid of objects 
such as crystals and mirrors)?” The third level consisted of the “secret chiefs”: 
“alchemists whose practices were part of an unbroken hermetic tradition 
going back to ancient Egypt,’ though no one ever knew whether these secret 
chiefs were actual people, myths, or symbols. The order’s rituals were never 
published while the order was operating; they circulated among members only 
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in manuscript form. Long after its demise, Israel Regardie began publishing 
versions of Golden Dawn rituals.“ 

In the Golden Dawn, women were able to experience firsthand the same 
initiation rituals that high-ranking Masonic men enjoyed; they could become 
members of the Inner Order and even officiate rituals. The initiation for the 
Neophyte grade, because it was the very first, was the most elaborate.” All the 
elements that create prosthetic friendship are present: boundedness, hierarchy, 
movement, and hazing. The boundedness of ritual space and hierarchies are 
marked by the opening and closing of the order, separating the sacred space 
of the temple from the mundane world. A Sentinel, “armed with a sword to 
keep out intruders,’ ensures that the temple is properly guarded and that 
all present are initiates, wearing proper regalia, who can give the secret sign. 
The officers, robed in black, white, and red and carrying the symbols of their 
offices, correspond precisely to the officers in Masonic rituals, as does their 
placement in each of the four directions, which correspond to the four ele- 
ments, and the four humors.” The candidate is isolated both from the mun- 
dane world and from members of the order, dressed in a black gown, red 
shoes, and sash, blindfolded and bound three times around the waist with a 
rope. As in Masonic initiation, “mystic circumambulations” of the Hall are 
repeated at regular intervals in the ceremony. Officiants purify the candidate 
with water by making the sign of the cross on her forehead and fire by censing 
her.” She takes the oath of secrecy. As usual, the candidate pledges never to 
reveal any secrets of the order, its members, or its teaching. The element of 
fraternal friendship is clearly marked in the candidate’s pledge “to maintain 
a kind and benevolent relation with all the Fratres and Sorores of the Order” 
(loc. 11469-98). 


46. An earlier work from the late 1930s, The Golden Dawn: An Account of the Teachings, 
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There are some interesting features in the oath that reflect Golden Dawn's 
occult interests. The candidate pledges never to use her powers for evil pur- 
poses, and that “I will not suffer myself to be hypnotized, or mesmerized, nor 
will I place myself in such a passive state that any uninitiated person, power, 
or being may cause me to lose control of my thoughts, words or actions” (loc. 
11498). The punishment for breaking the oath reflects a shift from esoterica to 
magic. Punishments are dealt not by human hands but by occult forces, the 
initiate swearing “under the awful penalty of voluntarily submitting myself to 
a deadly and hostile current of will set in motion by the chiefs of our Order, by 
which I shall fall slain and paralyzed without visible weapon as if slain by the 
lightning flash.” After the oath is complete, an official instructs the candidate 
in “the secret signs, grip, grand word and present password of the Neophyte 
Grade of the Order of the Golden Dawn in the Outer” (loc. 11579), removes 
the rope around the candidate’s waist, and “invest[s] him with the distinguish- 
ing badge of the grade” (loc. 11607). The ritual ends with the closing of the 
Hall in a briefer recapitulation of the opening, moving the celebrants from 
sacred back to profane space. 

At its height, the Golden Dawn numbered nearly four hundred members, 
of whom roughly 150 were women.” More important than its numbers, how- 
ever, the Order challenged the exclusivity of fraternity, opening the world of 
fraternal rituals and friendships to women in an unprecedented way. Other 
associations were opening their lodge doors to women at the same time. 
Women were prominent in the Theosophical Society founded by Madame 
Blavatsky, while Co-Masonry, which admitted both men and women, emerged 
in the 1890s. One of the Theosophical Society’s members, Annie Besant, estab- 
lished the first overseas lodge of Co-Masonry, Le Droit Humain, in London. 
Participation in group rituals allowed women to collaborate in the creation of 
new public social identities outside the domestic sphere of the family. To be 
sure, most of the women associated with these fraternal, esoteric, and occult 
organizations did not fit the stereotypical “angel in the house,” the Victo- 
rian ideal of the submissive and devoted wife and mother made popular by 
Coventry Patmore’s novel of the same name.” They were on the whole an 
accomplished group of independent, educated career women, revolutionar- 
ies, journalists, women’s rights advocates, actresses, writers, mystics, and art- 
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ists, exemplars of the “new woman” ideal of the nineteenth century. But such 
women could seem like oddities. By participating in institutionalized homo- 
sociality, these women could escape the singularity of their accomplishments 
and form intellectual friendships with both accomplished men and women. 

At the same time, the history of the Golden Dawn and its breakdown illus- 
trates the fragility, even transience, of friendship. By 1891 Woodman had died. 
If nothing else, death ends even the best of friendships, and that knowledge, 
as Geoffrey Bennington has written, is constitutive of friendship, which “is 
marked by the knowledge that we will not die together, that one of us will sur- 
vive the other, will see the other die, and will live on in mourning and memory 
of the other.” By 1896 Westcott had been forced out of the organization and 
had cut all ties with the group, leaving Mathers as sole Chief of the Order. 
As Mathers became more despotic and erratic, dissension broke out among 
members of the Inner Order, much of it caused by clashes of ego. By 1900 
that dissent became outright revolt. In February of that year, Mathers sent a 
letter to Florence Farr, who was governing the Order in England, in which he 
justified his leadership by denouncing his former friend as a fraud. Westscott 
“has NEVER been at any time either in personal, or in written communication 
with the Secret Chiefs of the Order, he having either himself forged or procured 
to be forged the professed correspondence between him and them?” Only 
their friendship, the “Oath of Secrecy” Mathers swore to Westscott, had pre- 
vented him from speaking up sooner. The dispute fatally fractured the order, 
which soon died out, though splinter groups operated well into midcentury, 
and there are still organizations today that claim descent from the “genuine” 
Golden Dawn. 

I need to address the end of friendship at this moment because the events 
leading up to the creation of modern Wicca are characterized by this alter- 
nation of friendship and friendship’s end in recrimination, conflict, and 
dissolution. Confronting this question prevents us from overidealizing friend- 
ship, prevents us from asking too much of it. In the ironically titled “For- 
ever Friends,” Bennington, quoting Derrida, allows for “the friend who is no 
longer or who is not yet?” He invokes “a certain complex co-implication of 
friendship and enmity?” As Derrideans deconstruct the discourse of ideal- 
ized friendship, they move the philosophic discourse closer to descriptions of 
women’s (non)friendships. As Judith Taylor notes, “Friendship among women 
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is necessary for their survival and political hopes, but friendship disappoint- 
ment, heartbreak, and anger pervade feminist cultural production.” 

Much of the dissension in Golden Dawn resulted from clashes of ego. 
Those egos were stoked by the shift from the study of esotericism to the 
practice of magic, which tended to refocus occult groups away from group 
formation and maintenance (initiation) and toward individual growth and 
achievement. Magic is characterized by its commitment to Victorian values 


of individualism and progress. Magic’s goals were 


to develop or release the latent spiritual and mental abilities of humans 
by using the framework of traditional ritual magic. The object and centre 
of each operation was now the magician, and its aim was to bring him or 
her closer to spiritual maturity and potency, by inflaming the imagination, 
providing access to altered states of consciousness, and strengthening and 


focusing will-power.” 


No better example of the kind of havoc wreaked on friendships by privileged 
egos unchecked exists than the case of Aleister Crowley. The end of Golden 
Dawn was surely hastened by Mathers’s friendship with his acolyte, whom 
he sent to London in a desperate attempt to salvage his leadership. “Crowley 
only managed to worsen the conflict even more if indeed that were possible?” 
Mathers initiated Crowley into the Order in 1898 and was his patron until 
1903, when they quarreled. Hutton describes Crowley as “a self-indulgent and 
flamboyant young man empowered by the inheritance of a substantial inher- 
ited fortune, which allowed him to pursue his enthusiasm at will and to set 
about a deliberate flouting and provocation of social and religious norms.”” 
He created his own religion, Thelema, inscribing in its foundational text, the 
1904 Book of the Law, his own egotism: “Do what thou wilt shall be the whole 
of the law.” After the demise of Golden Dawn, he created a successor orga- 
nization, which he called A-.A-. (1907), and in 1912 he was initiated into the 
German Ordo Templi Orientis. Crowley’s ego, however, was simply too big to 
be contained by such groups. 
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I treat Crowley here as a transitional figure between fraternity and Wicca 
because of his influence on the individual whom most consider to be the 
founder of Wicca, Gerald Gardner. Before turning to Wiccan friendships, 
however, I must debunk two widely repeated stories about Gardner’s role in 
founding the movement, both of which provided Wicca the necessary ancient 
lineage. The first concerns the so-called New Forest coven. Gardner claims 
that while he was living in the New Forest, he encountered a coven of witches, 
a survival of an ancient religion, run by an elderly lady, “Old Dorothy.” He was 
initiated into the coven in 1939, and this coven provided the basis for Wic- 
can rituals. In this account, Gardner does not claim that he founded Wicca 
but rather that he discovered an ancient and continuous lineage of practic- 
ing witches. In Triumph of the Moon, Ronald Hutton exhaustively investi- 
gates this story, even though “no academic historian has ever taken seriously 
Gardner’s claim to have discovered a genuine survival of ancient religion’; 
he finds no evidence to support it.” He identifies a more likely precursor in 
Gardner’s friendship with a woman he called Dafo, who was the leading lady 
and stage director of a local group called the Rosicrucian Theatre. This the- 
atre was founded by G. A. Sullivan, who, together with Mabel Besant-Scott, 
daughter of Annie Besant (one of the founders of Co-Masonry), established 
their own quasi-Masonic group called the Rosicrucian Fellowship of Crotona. 
This documented connection ties Wicca much more closely to nineteenth- 
century esoteric fraternities than to a continuous folkloric tradition of witch- 
craft. Dorothy’s coven, however, provided a legitimating figure connecting the 
new organization to an old initiatory descent, as Anna Sprengel had done for 
the Golden Dawn. 

The second myth that needs debunking is the claim that Crowley wrote 
the Wiccan initiation rituals for Gardner. The two men met only once, when 
Gardner visited Crowley in 1946, and Crowley was dead by 1947, making this 
claim unlikely. Analysis of Gardner’s rituals reveals that Crowley’s published 
works were among the many sources found in his rituals,” but the initiation 
rituals of the Masonic Craft Degrees are far more pervasive. In 1984 Janet and 
Stewart Farrar published the Gardnerian rituals of initiation, which initially 
circulated only in a manuscript called The Book of Shadows.” They distinguish 
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three distinct texts. The A Text contains “Gardner’s original rituals as copied 
down from the New Forest coven which had initiated him, and amended, 
expanded or annotated by himself”™ The B Text dates to 1953; the C Text was 
written in collaboration with Doreen Valiente. In this version, Crowley’s con- 
tributions were largely eliminated and replaced by new material written by 
Valiente.” 

In fact, the initiations for the three Wiccan degrees resemble nothing so 
much as the initiations for the Masonic Craft Degrees.” The ritual separa- 
tion of the sacred space from mundane space is accomplished through “The 
Casting of the Circle.” Because Wiccan covens generally lack the economic 
resources of Freemasons, initiations take place in ad hoc spaces rather than 
bespoke temples, either outdoors or indoors. As in Masonic initiation, hazing 
begins as the candidate, isolated outside the circle, is prepared by a member 
of the opposite sex by “having [her] wrists tied together behind [her] back, 
a cord tied around the right ankle, and another above the right knee?” As 
the candidate enters the circle, she is accosted by the initiator, who places the 
tip of a sword or athame against her heart, a feature taken directly from the 
Masonic ritual for Entered Apprentice. The initiation proceeds with hazing 
and ritual movement. After the ordeal, the candidate swears an oath reminis- 
cent of Masonic oaths. The new witch is then anointed with oil and receives 
the secrets of the degree and its “working tools.” Gardnerian Wicca uses a 
Masonic vocabulary. Like Freemasons, members call Wicca “the Craft,” out- 
siders are “cowans, and members possess “tools” they use to “work,” that is, 
to perform, rituals.” 

Two features unique to Wiccan hazings include taking the candidate's 
“measure” and a ritual scourging. In the first, 


the initiator “takes the measure” of the postulant by tying knots in a cord 
which indicate the various dimensions of her or his body. This is regarded 
as to some extent capturing them, so that the initiator can then either keep 


the cord in order to ensure that the initiate holds to the oath of secrecy (on 
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pain of having destructive magic worked with the measure) or return it to 


the initiate as a sign of trust.” 


This ritual embodies the vague threat of magical punishments should the can- 
didate break her oath of secrecy. Hutton argues that the scourging, in which 
the candidate’s “ankles and knees are bound together” and forty strokes are 
given, far from being “flagellant fiction,” or, as Aidan Kelly claims, intended 
to produce sexual excitement (235), was meant to induce an “ecstatic trance.” 
Although practices vary among covens and individuals, the Wiccan attitude 


toward sexuality is on the whole positive. Janet and Stewart Farrar write: 


Sex is holy—a manifestation of that essential polarity which pervades and 
activates the whole universe, .. . and without which the universe would be 


inert and static—in other words, would not exist.” 


But sexuality was introduced into the esoteric tradition as soon as women 
were included in its rites. Earlier occult societies, like the Ordo Templi Orien- 
tis, practiced forms of sex magic, claiming to 


possess the Key which opens up all Masonic and Hermetic secrets, namely, 
the teaching of sexual magic, and this teaching explains, without exception, 
all the secrets of Nature, all the symbolism of Freemasonry and all systems 


of religion.” 


Crowley was famous for his experiments with sex magic, and Gardner may 
have been influenced by him to include a sexual union between the initiator 
and initiate in his Third Degree. 

Gardnerian Wicca, however, differs from these esoteric fraternities in that 
its main goal seems to be to promote fertility as much as friendship, to bal- 
ance the sexes based on heterosexual pairing. A woman is always initiated and 
taught magic by a man, and a man by a woman. While this feature does not 
preclude homosocial bonding and prosthetic friendship, it does introduce an 
element of sexuality. The Five Points of Fellowship, which I described earlier, 
becomes in Wicca the Five-Fold Kiss, “an adoration and celebration of the 
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whole human body as a sacred vessel, made by woman to man and man to 
woman.” The High Priestess (or Priest) kisses each part of the body—feet, 
knees, womb/phallus, breast, and lips, while reciting 


Blessed be thy feet, that have brought thee in these ways. 
Blessed be thy knees, that shall kneel at the sacred altar. 
Blessed be thy [womb/phallus], without which we would not be 
Blessed be thy breasts/chest, formed in [beauty/strength] 
Blessed be thy lips, that shall utter the Sacred Names.” 


In this ritual, a compulsory heterosexuality replaces the homosocial prosthetic 
connection of Masonic initiation. 

“Gardner's witch religion emerged into public view in the early 1950s. By 
1950 he was circulating news of its existence within the London occult com- 
munity, and it was announced to the national press in the summer of 1951,” 
following the repeal of the Witchcraft and Vagrancy Acts.” Whether we con- 
sider it a religion or an occult society, Wicca expanded women’s participation 
in esoteric communities, reproducing the lodge room as a coven, a female 
space that reverenced both a Goddess and God, femininity and masculinity 
on equal terms, in ceremonies presided over by a High Priestess. Women have 
outnumbered men in Wiccan covens in the US, UK, Canada, and Australia by 
more than two to one.” In The Spiral Dance, Starhawk argues that while the 
Craft offers women “a model of female strength and creative power” as well as 
female camaraderie, it may hold less attraction for men, as they are required 
to renounce traditional forms of power and interact with “strong empowered 
women who do not pretend to be anything less than what they are.”” 

By the 1970s Wicca had gained a foothold in the US, where it thrived, 
particularly among feminists seeking a woman-centered spirituality. Wicca 
connected to the strain of feminism Alice Echols identifies as “cultural 
feminism?” which, like Wicca, asserted the primacy of matriarchy and the 
essential differences between the sexes, often advocating separatism. In 1971 
Zsuzsanna Budapest, a Hungarian refugee transplanted to California, founded 
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a Wiccan coven, the Susan B. Anthony Coven No. 1, “that catered specifically 
for the needs of feminist women.” She rewrote the Gardnerian rituals for 
women only, eliminating the balancing of the sexes and the male God and 
rejecting the patriarchal values that allowed Gerald Gardner and Alex Sanders 
to overshadow female collaborators and High Priestesses like Doreen Valiente. 
Budapest “expressed the goals of seeking the female principle of the universe, 
gaining women power over their own souls, fighting patriarchal oppression, 
and restoring the lost golden age of prehistoric matriarchy?®? In 1975 Buda- 
pest self-published her rituals in The Feminist Book of Light and Shadows, 
so that women who lacked access to a coven could still participate as lone 
practitioners. In the US, Wicca was transmitted primarily by text rather than 
through covens. The publication of countless books on the subject contributed 
to the democratization and massification of an esoteric tradition previously 
reserved for elites. Most participants today are self-initiated, lone practitio- 
ners, hedge witches.” Perhaps the best known and most popular do-it-yourself 
book of Wicca is Starhawk’s Spiral Dance: A Rebirth of the Ancient Religion of 
the Goddess,” published in 1979. Unlike Budapest, Starhawk recognizes “the 
duotheism of Wicca? even as she reinforced the primacy of the goddess. She 
restored the polarity of male and female, arguing for the need to “reexamine 
questions of male and femaleness. For the definitions are no longer working. 
They are oppressive to women and confining to men.”™ For her, the coven 
serves as the training ground through which “women could be liberated, men 
re-educated, and new forms of human relationships explored which were free 
of the old gender stereotypes and power structures.” 

Despite the popularity of her book among lone witches, Starhawk insists 
that Wicca is still an initiatic society, one that promotes what I have been call- 
ing prosthetic friendship. 


79. White, Wicca, 59. 

80. Hutton, Triumph of the Moon, 344-45. Budapest’s version of Wicca is today known as 
Dianic Wicca; see Coleman, Re-riting Woman. 

81. The internet has accelerated this trend; a version of Gardner’s Book of Shadows has even 
been uploaded to the Internet Sacred Text Archive at https://www.sacred-texts.com/pag/gbos/ 
index.htm (accessed May 9, 2021). 

82. The spiral dance is an alternative to scourging as a means of inducing a trance. Star- 
hawk’s initiations draw on features from the Gardnerian first- and second-degree rituals (Spiral 
Dance 159-64). 

83. Hutton, Triumph of the Moon, 346. 

84. Starhawk, The Spiral Dance, 19. Men belong in Wicca, even if “what it offers men is 
more subtle and not always easy to comprehend” (127). 

85. Hutton, Triumph of the Moon, 346. 
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Witchcraft is not a religion of masses—of any sort. Its structure is cellular, 
based on covens, small groups of up to thirteen members that allow for both 


+ : AR . 86 
communal sharing and individual independence. 


Covens are autonomous; unlike Freemasonry and other fraternal societies, 
there is no central governing body. Yet Starhawk insists that they are associa- 
tional, recognizing the close connection between friendship and knowledge: 
“An initiation creates a strong emotional bond and a deep, astral tie between 
coven members, so be careful whom you initiate?” As she looks to the future, 
she expresses the hope that “we as a movement can become ever more inclu- 
sive, diverse, and accessible, that people of all backgrounds and ancestries will 
find a warm welcome in our communities and a deep understanding of the 
complex issues of race and class in our society,” although Black Witch’s take- 
down of a commenter who felt that Wicca should be reserved for white people 
suggests that work remains to be done.” 

Let me conclude, then, by considering the intersections of race, pros- 
thetic friendship, and the internet in Wicca today. One view might hold that 
the internet has disrupted Wicca’s ability to facilitate prosthetic friendship, 
promoting individualism by encouraging the lone, self-initiated witch. But 
another might suggest that the internet encourages new forms of prosthetic 
friendship whereby people, and especially women of color, who may feel iso- 
lated in their Wiccan practice, can connect to others like them to build new 
traditions. The African American Wiccan Society offers a model. Its mission is 
“to reassure people of color that they are not alone in their quest for the spiri- 
tual self” and “to build membership and inform members about networks, 
merry meets, Pagan groups, workshops and celebrations that are important 
to them,’ charges that do not seem too far removed from those of Freema- 
sonry. As syncretic as any esoteric association, the Society embraces “many 
Pagan religions and practices including Wicca, various Spiritualisms, various 
Witchcrafts, Ontology, Shamanism, Kemetics, and African Diasporic reli- 
gions such as Ifa, Santeria, Candomble, Hoodoo,and Umbanda.” “Wicca is 
not just Celtic anymore,” proclaims Jeanine de Oya, co-creator of the African 


86. Starhawk, Spiral Dance, 38. 

87. Starhawk, Spiral Dance, 97. 

88. Starhawk, Spiral Dance, 20th anniv. ed., 10; “Trolololo—She Rachet’: Is Wicca Just 
for White Folks?” Afropunk, https://afropunk.com/2012/07/black-witch-trolololo-she-rachet- 
is-wicca-just-for-white-folks/ (accessed May 9, 2021). 

89. The African American Wiccan Society, http://www.aawiccan.org/site/welcome.html 
(accessed May 9, 2021). 
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American Wiccan Society.” Indeed, I hope this chapter demonstrates that it 
never was just Celtic, just English, just European, or just for white people. 
The traditions on which its esoteric precursors have drawn have always been 
diverse and eclectic: not only Western forms of esotericism but also Asian, 
Middle Eastern, Jewish, Egyptian, African. In a 1964 speech, Doreen Valiente 
rephrased Aleister Crowley’s rule of Thelema—‘“An it harm none, do what ye 
will” she says—recasting Crowley’s egocentrism to consider the individual’s 
actions in relationships—in friendships—with others. For early twenty-first- 
century African American witches, the last and final “Wiccan’s Rede” is 


“Do these eight words if no others you fulfill: 


2» 


‘If yeh harm none, do what yeh will 


90. Jeanine de Oya, Portal into the Light of Truth: The First Book of Wicca for African 
Americans and All Seekers (Publish America, 2002). 
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Conversations among Friends 


Ælfflæd, Iurminburg, and the 
Arts of Storytelling 


CLARE A. LEES AND GILLIAN R. OVERING 


There is no narrative in silence. 


—“AFTER LIFE, SARA MAITLAND 


We are looking at Coquet Island in the long blue evening light. 
How awkward we are at Compline. 
We have no habits. 
The smell of the sea is in our hair yet, after supper. 
Our hearts are stranded here, transparent, lit 
Like jelly fish in the afternoon. 
How awkward it is to be at Compline in the long blue evening light 
With my old shoulder-bag lying there yet, at my feet. 


—“AT THE FRIARY AT ALNMOUTH, GILLIAN ALLNUTT 


gemecce: formal female friendship or partnership; one of a pair 


— HILD, NICOLA GRIFFITH 


ABBESSES, ABBOTS, AND THE 
CONTEMPORARY MEDIEVAL 


We would like to bring together strands of a conversation that imagines where 
female friendship, both medieval and modern, might begin and end. We face 
the long-standing challenge to feminist medievalists of the male-authored 
canon, which is our primary source of information—or indeed dearth of 
information—about women in general, and in particular their personal rela- 
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tionships. Evidence for friendship in early medieval England is predominantly 
about men, as is well known.’ By contrast, we turn to writers of the contempo- 
rary medieval to help us imagine female friendships beyond the constraints of 
the historical record and the academy.” 

We begin with two quotations from two modern British writers and a 
third from a British American writer. The first is by Sara Maitland, novelist, 
essayist, and writer of short stories, many of which rework myth, fantasy, faith, 
and history from a feminist perspective.’ The second is a short lyrical poem 
by Gillian Allnutt, an award-winning poet and writer established in the north 
of England, known for her rich sympathies for the people and stories of the 
past and her tightly wrought meditations on place, history, and faith.* Both 
are associated with the creative energy and cultural power of British women 
in what is sometimes known as “second wave” feminism of, roughly speaking, 
the 1970s and ’8os.’ Allnutt and Maitland are examples of contemporary writ- 
ers who draw on early medieval materials, which brings us to Nicola Griffith. 
“Writer. Queer Cripple with a PhD. Seattle & Leeds,” Griffith is a celebrated 
sci-fi author who is also well known for her historical novel Hild, about Abbess 
Hild of Whitby, perhaps the best-known woman in early medieval Britain.‘ 
We take up Maitland’s point that there is no narrative in silence to offer an 
account of a possible friendship between two early medieval women from 


1. David Clark, Between Medieval Men: Male Friendship and Desire in Early Medieval 
English Literature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009). See also the introduction to this 
volume. 

2. Clare A. Lees and Gillian R. Overing, The Contemporary Medieval in Practice (London: 
UCL Press, 2019). 

3. Sara Maitland, “After Life? in Far North and Other Dark Tales (London: Maia Books, 
2008), 61-74, at 74. 

4. Gillian Allnutt, “At the Friary in Alnmouth,” for Marian Goodwin, in How the Bicycle 
Shone: New e~ Selected Poems (Tarset, Northumberland: Bloodaxe Books, 2007), 143. Allnutt 
was awarded the Queen’s Medal for Poetry in 2016. 

5. For an introduction, see Patricia Waugh, “Feminism and Writing: The Politics of Cul- 
ture,” in The Cambridge History of Twentieth-Century Literature, ed. Laura Marcus and Peter 
Nicholls (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 600-618. 

6. https://nicolagriffith.com/ (accessed May 3, 2021). See also Nicola Griffith, Hild (Lon- 
don: Blackfriars, 2013), 620 (Glossary). We acknowledge with deep gratitude how Nicola’s work 
has shaped our thinking about the early medieval period here and elsewhere. We explore other 
contemporary artists who draw on early medieval materials in The Contemporary Medieval in 
Practice. Griffiths Ammonite (New York: Ballantine Books, 1993) is perhaps her best-known 
sci-fi novel; for brief discussion, see Helen Merrick, “Gender in Science Fiction,” in The Cam- 
bridge Companion to Science Fiction, ed. Edward James and Farah Mendlesohn (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003), 249-50. For Hild, see Alan Thacker, “Hild [St Hild, Hilda] 
(614-680), Abbess of Strensall-Whitby,” Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, Septem- 
ber 23, 2004, https://o-www-oxforddnb-com.catalogue.libraries.london.ac.uk/view/10.1093/ 
ref:odnb/9780198614128.001.0001/odnb-9780198614128-e-13255 (accessed April 6, 2020). 
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seventh-century Northumbria not known to be associated with one another 
in the historical record: Ælfflæd, who followed Hild as Abbess of Whitby, and 
Queen Iurminburg, second wife of Ecgfrith of Northumbria.’ Allnutt’s “At the 
Friary at Alnmouth? a place also associated with Alffleed, and Griffiths Hild 
offer us the poetic and narrative space for our imagining. 

Maitland’s short story “After Life” reworks early medieval accounts of 
two better-known figures from early medieval Northumberland, Cuthbert 
and Wilfrid. Her modern story reimagines the medieval story of St Cuth- 
bert’s body and its long peregrination from Holy Island to, eventually, Dur- 
ham Cathedral. Maitland brilliantly and humorously narrates the dilemma 
that Cuthbert finds himself in after death, in spite of his in-life intimations 
of mortality and prophecies. This is an afterlife that Cuthbert failed to predict 
and that the many medieval versions of his written Life record.” Each time a 
saintly life is reworked, it is rendered anew, contemporary, as historical cir- 
cumstances change. In reworking Cuthbert’s afterlife, Maitland’s modern short 
story is testimony to the future of the past and to the importance of resist- 
ing silence. Maitland creates new ways to imagine and narrate relationship(s), 
inspiring us to rethink friendship, female and male. 

“After Life” brings together the monastic recluse and abbot of Lindisfarne, 
Cuthbert, with the worldly abbot of Ripon, Wilfrid. These two men, the allit- 
erative abbots of our subheader, are also bishops and saints, and the sources 
we have about them figure prominently in our discussion of the abbesses with 
whom they come into contact in the third section of this chapter. Like £lffleed 
and Iurminburg, Wilfrid and Cuthbert rarely feature in the same historical 
narratives, although there is a clear textual relationship between their two 
Lives.’ Maitland’s fictional pairing of these male saints connects two very dif- 


7. Alan Thacker, “Ælflæd [St Ælflæd, Elfleda] (654-714), Abbess of Strensall-Whitby,’ 
Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, September 23, 2004, https://o-www-oxforddnb- 
com.catalogue.libraries.london.ac.uk/view/10.1093/ref:odnb/9780198614128.001.0001/odnb- 
9780198614128-e-8622 (accessed April 6, 2020). Iurminburg does not have an entry in the 
Oxford Dictionary of National Biography; see, however, Stephanie Hollis, Anglo-Saxon Women 
and the Church (Woodbridge: Boydell Press, 1992); references to Jurminburg (Hollis uses the 
spelling Jurmenburg, also cognate with West Saxon Eormenburh) are threaded throughout the 
book, but see especially 167-70,175-78, and 232-33. 

8. Maitland offers a summary at the beginning of “After Life,” 61-63. For the earlier, anon- 
ymous Life of Cuthbert and Bede's slightly later prose Life, see Bertram Colgrave, ed. and trans., 
Two Lives of Saint Cuthbert (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1940, repr. 1985). For the 
Life of Wilfrid by Stephen of Ripon, see Bertram Colgrave, ed. and trans., The Life of Bishop 
Wilfrid (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1927, repr. 1985). All references to the Lives 
of Cuthbert and Wilfrid are to these editions. 

9. The preface to The Life of Wilfrid is borrowed from that of the earlier anonymous Life 
of Cuthbert; see Colgrave, ed. Life of Wilfrid, 150. 
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ferent ways of doing Christianity in the seventh century—that of the wild 
wonder-worker in the desert of the north and that of the cultured and urbane 
bishop with his eye on the Franks and on Rome. However, this is not the only 
homosocial coupling in “After Life” Another, mentioned in passing but no 
less interesting to us in terms of imagining friendships, is that of Cuthbert 
and Herefrith, in whose arms the Cuthbert of “After Life” dies (“After Life” 
63). And a third associates Hild, Abbess of Whitby, with a much more difficult 
figure to understand, the “storm woman” (68). 

The early medieval historian Bede is more eloquent and expansive than is 
Maitland about the spiritual friendship between Herefrith, a monk at Lindis- 
farne, to Cuthbert.” He offers a long account of Cuthbert’s dying, apparently 
narrated in Herefrith’s voice, spanning several chapters of his prose Life of 
Cuthbert. Maitland captures this affection economically in a single sentence 
that nevertheless puts Cuthbert in Herefrith’s arms in a scene not described 
by Bede.” Bede also recounts another, deeper and more affecting same-sex 
spiritual bond between Hereberht, hermit of Derwent, and Cuthbert. It is to 
Hereberht that Cuthbert discloses his foreknowledge of his death, and, in ful- 
fillment of his prayers and imprecations to Cuthbert, Hereberht dies at the 
same time as his beloved Cuthbert. Separated up to and including the moment 
of their deaths, the two souls of this loving couple are joined after life in Bede’s 
narrative, but they are not included in Maitland’s “After Life?” 

“After Life’ does, however, spend narrative time on two women in the 
story of Cuthbert and Wilfrid; the wise Abbess Hild, whose spiritual remote- 
ness or distance, smile, and “detached hilarity” (“After Life” 67) from the 
ecclesiastical politics of the age Maitland’s Cuthbert admires, and the “storm 
woman of the North” (68), a woman larger than life, more figural and pro- 
phetic than historic and actual. The “storm woman” is modeled in part on the 
apocalyptic woman of Revelations, but we also associate her with the northern 
gods, the sea, the Valkyries, and the Vikings. She is beyond organized religion, 
out there, a “wild Christ” to Cuthbert, “from a heroic people, crucified, har- 
rowing hell, rejoicing on the far side of destruction” (69), as she “stands before 
the mast and the wind blows her hair towards him, plaited, interwoven as the 
pages of his lovely book, but alive and wild” (68). The “lovely book” referred 
to here is the Lindisfarne Gospels, dedicated to God and Cuthbert, but the 
“storm woman” contrasts dramatically with the words of God interlaced in 


10. Bede's prose Life of Cuthbert, ed. Colgrave, cap. xxxvii-xxxix. 
11. “He died quietly in the arms of his friend Herefrith” (“After Life,” 63). 
12. Bede's prose Life of Cuthbert, ed. Colgrave, cap. xxviii. 
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the Gospels.” Rather, she draws Cuthbert toward those fierce, violent, uncom- 
promising pleasures of the spirit that are so antithetical, indeed incomprehen- 
sible to those of a monastic community. Cuthbert’s divinity is female: “she is a 
wild Christ to him” (69). Using Hild and the “storm woman,’ and associating 
both with Cuthbert across the gendered, the human, and the divine, Maitland 
radically challenges the paradigmatic male-authored sources that dominate 
modern academic perceptions of the early medieval imaginary. 

Allnutt’s “At the Friary at Alnmouth” also opens up another perspective on 
the monastic environment, modern and medieval. The poem draws us in, as 
outsiders, as female onlookers on the past and the present. Indeed, time—and 
the time of day in particular—is used in two ways in this poem. It refers to the 
lengthening evening light observed by the two friends, and also to the liturgi- 
cal hours of the day. One natural and social (the light of the day; two friends 
together), the other communal and religious (the liturgy that organizes the 
days of the friars). Compline, in line 2, is the last monastic hour or service of 
the day. Caught between the natural, the social or worldly, and the religious, 
we are reminded of Cuthbert’s dual allegiance to the asceticism that the “storm 
woman” represents, on the one hand, and to the monastic community repre- 
sented by Abbess Hild, on the other. 

The Franciscan Friary at Alnmouth is a modern foundation of monastic 
brothers, though it welcomes guests of both sexes. It is also a place rich in 
associations with the life of Cuthbert and his meeting on Coquet Island with 
Abbess Ælfflæd, to which we return later in this essay. The modern visitors to 
the Friary in Allnutt’s poem, however, are unsettled. Their sense of displace- 
ment is evident from the poem's startling combination of the lyrical with the 
discomforting. Line 2, “How awkward we are at Compline,” is repeated in line 
7. In line 7 the contrast is between the church service and the sheer beauty 
of looking out at Coquet Island “in the long blue evening light,” which refers 
us back to line 1, “We are looking at Coquet Island in the long blue evening 
light? Medievalists familiar with Old English poetry will note this repetition 
and variation, with its interlaced lines reminiscent of the visual art of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels. 

The speaker in “At the Friary at Alnmouth” registers her awkwardness 
with these reflections on the diurnal, or habitual, and the religious. At the 


13. References to the Lindisfarne Gospels and their “interfolded, intwining, intricate lines” 
frame “After Life” at the beginning and end, 61 and 74. 

14. Allnutt’s knowledge of Cuthbert is evident in “Arvo Part in Concert, Durham Cathe- 
dral, 1998,” in How the Bicycle Shone, 112-13. Her interest in Old English poetry surfaces early 
in her career; see, for example, the reference to “The Wifes Lament” in “The Unmaking,’ How 
the Bicycle Shone, 45. 
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beginning of the poem, the friends have “no habits” in this place that seems 
to require them (of men, at least), but the woman at the end of the poem does 
have a handbag, which seems oddly out of place, awkward. The poem con- 
cludes, “How awkward it is to be at Compline in the long blue evening light 
/ With my old shoulder-bag lying there yet, at my feet.” Awkwardness here 
is a matter of propriety, of gender and spiritual practice (those “habits,” that 
“old shoulder-bag”), and of place itself. The modern Friary looks out to sea, 
like Cuthbert’s Inner Farne, his retreat from Lindisfarne. The friends are at 
Compline in a male foundation (one source of disorientation, perhaps), but 
their sense of place, their belonging links them with the sea, much as Cuth- 
bert’s ambivalence about collective worship in “After Life” is registered by his 
longing for the natural world and a place by the sea. Allnutt’s friends have 
“the smell of the sea [. . .] in our hair” (line 4). Though they have no habits, 
the poem captures a moment of belonging: “our hearts are stranded here” and 
“transparent, lit / like jelly fish in the afternoon.” Key to this line is “stranded,” 
on the shore (the Old English word for “shore” is strand). Like “jelly fish,’ the 
friends in this poem are out of place, on the shore. Operating across the literal 
and the figurative, the diurnal and the spiritual, the poem offers us a glimpse 
into women’s hearts and friendships. 

That glimpse is more fully realized in Griffiths Hild. Indeed, the novel is 
a remarkable act of historical imagining. The novel tackles the lack of histori- 
cal sources for Hild’s early life before she became a nun, after which Bedes 
account of her life properly begins, by building a convincingly accurate sev- 
enth-century world in which the young Hild can live her life.” Central to 
that imagining is female friendship, for which Griffith adapts an Old Eng- 
lish word, gemcecce, which she glosses as “formal female friendship; one of 
a pair?” Recorded uses of gemæcce are not gender-specific; if anything, the 
noun refers to cisgender partnerships or male friendships.” Griffith’s appro- 
priation of the Old English word is therefore a bold but necessary one, for, 
as she well knows, the female world of friendships and relationships is barely 
visible in the historical record. Hild peoples its seventh-century world with 
women and pairs them with an activity often associated with early medieval 
women, weaving: “ . . in their gemæcce pairs, old women with old, young 
with young, women who had woven and spun and carded together for yours, 


15. Bedes Ecclesiastical History of the English People (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969), ed. 
and trans. Bertram Colgrave and R. A. B. Mynors, Book IV, cap. 23. 

16. Griffith, Hild, 620 (Glossary); see also Griffith’s blog post “Hild and Her Gemeecce,” 
https://nicolagriffith.com/2012/06/20/hild-and-her-gemaecce/ (accessed May 3, 2021). 

17. See the Bosworth-Toller Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, https://bosworthtoller.com/48772 
(accessed December 4, 2021). 
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through first blood and marriage and babies” (Hild 57). Women establish these 
formal friendships at adolescence and they persist throughout life: “Hereswith 
and Mildburh, Breguswith and Onnen, Cwenburh and Teneshild, old Burgen 
and Æffe” (Hild 57) surround the young Hild until she is bonded with Begu, 
her own gemeecce. 

The modern reimaginings of the seventh century by Griffith, Maitland, 
and Allnutt are examples of creative engagements with early medieval cul- 
ture.” In this essay, we are interested in how our three women writers re-vision 
the past, its places and personae, their relationships, and their relationship to 
us in the present. By so doing, the contemporary medieval offers new models 
for the scholarly understanding of female friendship. To reiterate Maitland’s 
point, without narrative there is only silence. This essay explores how modern 
scholars, like modern writers, might create narrative in the face of absence. 

To this end, in the next section we look at some reported, literal and meta 
conversations in which our seventh-century women, Ælfflæd and Iurminburg, 
appear, and adopt the usual but perhaps not inevitable academic pose of lis- 
tening at a distance to our male-authored sources even as we rehearse them. 
The introduction to this volume asks “where might women’s friendship reside 
and under what cultural rubrics other than masculine virtue, political affinity, 
and civic polity might it be found ... What are the conditions of its emergence 

.. 2?” As we delve into the complicated political world in which Alffled and 
Iurminburg lived, we too ask how to imagine a cultural rubric beyond a male- 
authored polity. Penelope Anderson calls attention to five chapters in this vol- 
ume (Boffa, Chism, Harris, Lochrie, and Verini) that engage with varieties of 
“political friendship” and its conditions and drawbacks for women.” Alexan- 
dra Verini’s essay “Sisters and Friends: The Medieval Nuns of Syon Abbey” 
resonates with our project. We also “assume that nuns had friends,” and share 
her question “but is there any evidence of such bonds?”” However, we reframe 
the discovery of such “evidence” and expand the cultural rubric that gives it 
credence. We revisit those male-authored sources, sift through them, repeat 
and recap, following the intersections of our abbesses’ presence and absence. 
We aim to create a nuanced picture as a context for a different conversation 
about women, and among women, and to provide the historical framework 
for our more speculative imaginings about female friendships that follow in 
section three of this essay. 
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OVERHEARD CONVERSATIONS FROM THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY 


Most modern scholars would agree that to read for women in the early 
medieval Latin Lives of Cuthbert and Wilfrid is to read intransigent mate- 
rial awkwardly, often against narrative intent. The sources for women’s lives 
and relationships are few and far between. Bede refers to a book recording 
the early history of the dual monastic foundation at Barking (later a famous 
female foundation), and to a Life of Athelthryth, first wife of King Ecgfrith 
of Northumberland, A:lffled’s brother. The modern case for a lost life of Hild 
has also been made. None of these narratives have survived, although it could 
be argued that Bede himself must have reworked them in composing his 
accounts of Barking and of Athelthryth in his History.” 

The absence of women’ saint’s lives contrasts strikingly with evidence 
for the three northern male saints from this same period, Cuthbert, Wilfrid, 
and Gregory, Apostle of the English. Episodes from the Lives of these saints 
have long enjoyed a potent “after life.” That of Gregory the Great furnishes the 
account of the conversion of the kingdom of Kent to Christianity (together 
with the anecdote of Gregory seeing his angelic Angles in a Roman market). 
Cuthbert swims with seals or otters (thereby providing the British Isles with 
a precursor to the Italian St. Francis). Wilfrid furnishes a useful myth about 
northern independence from and conformity with the ruling family and with 
Rome as required, together with “another stonking great stone church” (as 
Maitland puts it; “After Life” 73), Ripon Cathedral.” The absence of early Latin 
Lives of women religious entails the loss of such iconic figures and stories, 
but we can reconstruct some women-oriented narratives out of this initially 
unpromising material. Women’s history needs a better understanding of rela- 
tions between secular and religious women in particular—between queens 
and abbesses like Ælfflæd and Iurminburg—to put alongside our understand- 
ing of the delicate and sensitive balance of power between abbesses, bish- 


22. Bede, Ecclesiastical History, Book IV, cap. 10, 19; see also The Ecclesiastical History of 
the English People, ed. and trans. Judith McClure and Roger Collins (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1994), 406, where the possibility of a lost Life of £thelthryth is discussed. See further 
Clare A. Lees and Gillian R. Overing, “Women and the Origins of English Literature,’ in The 
History of British Women’ Writing, vol. 1, ed. Elizabeth McAvoy and Diane Watt (New York: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2013), 31-40. The evidence is most recently summarized by Diane Watt, 
Women, Writing and Religion in England and Beyond, 650-1100 (London: Bloomsbury, 2019), 
ch. 1 and 2. 

23. For an overview, see Clare A. Lees, “Gender and the Subjects of History in the Early 
Middle Ages,’ in The Cambridge History of Historical Writing: Britain and Ireland, 500-1500, ed. 
Emily Steiner, Jennifer Jahner, and Elizabeth Tyler (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2019), 299-318, at 299-303. 
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ops, and kings in this period. The pioneering work of Lisa Weston on female 
friendships points in the right direction, but, as Weston also notes, in order 
to think about women’s friendships and alliances with other women, we are 
going to have to develop innovative strategies for reading against and imagi- 
natively the historical record. Speculation is sometimes the only way to go.” 

The conversations we overhear in this section are about and between 
Ælflæd and Cuthbert, and about and between Iurminburg and Cuthbert. 
Neither woman is mentioned in Maitland’s “After Life? but both, we argue, 
are central in the early hagiographical tradition represented by the Lives of 
Cuthbert and Wilfrid. Alffled, mentioned earlier in connection with Allnutt’s 
poem, is referred to as Abbess and Holy Virgin in the Lives of Cuthbert and 
of Wilfrid and became Abbess of Whitby after Hild, as we have seen; sis- 
ter to Ecgfrith of Northumbria, her mother was Eanfled, wife of King Oswy. 
Iurminburg, queen and second wife of Ecgfrith, also appears in the Lives of 
Cuthbert and Wilfrid, albeit anonymously in the former and demonized in 
the latter. Ecgfrith’s first wife was the celebrated virgin, St Athelthryth. Iur- 
minburg became a nun after Ecgfrith’s death and ultimately an abbess as well. 

Allnutt’s reference to “looking at Coquet Island” in “At the Friary at Aln- 
mouth” resonates for us with a much older meeting in 684 between Alffled 
and Cuthbert. It was on Coquet Island that the Abbess persuaded the then 
hermit and monk to predict the destiny of her royal family and his ecclesias- 
tical career. Alnmouth is where Cuthbert later reluctantly agreed to become 
bishop, fulfilling the prediction made at Ælfflæd’s behest. Their recorded con- 
versation in the earliest anonymous Life and in Bede's prose Life is one-sided.” 
Cuthbert does most of the talking, while her strategically tearful response to 
hearing his prediction of her brother Ecgfrith’s death is sometimes narrated 
indirectly. In both accounts, however and notwithstanding the many tears 
she is shedding, Alffled’s voice is clearly and somewhat tersely heard in her 
demand to know who will succeed to her brother’s throne. The fall of the Nor- 
thumbrian royal house is prophesied a second time a year later, by Cuthbert 
in Carlisle, and in 685 A:lfflzed’s brother, Ecgfrith, dies in battle and her half- 
brother, Aldfrith, inherits the kingdom. 

In 685, according to the anonymous Life of Cuthbert and Bede's prose Latin 
Life of Cuthbert, Cuthbert traveled west to Carlisle to visit Queen Jurmin- 
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burg, Ecgfrith’s second wife. She was in Carlisle apparently to await news of 
Ecgfrith’s disastrous battle of Nechtansmere against the Picts. Bede adds the 
detail that Iurminburg was staying in her sister's minster or convent, though 
not who the sister was nor, just as frustratingly, any further information about 
the minster itself. The day after his arrival in Carlisle, Cuthbert was taken to 
see the city walls and—perhaps highlight of the tour—a “well formerly built 
in a wonderful manner by the Romans” (anonymous Life, Book IV, cap. viii) 
or a “marvelously constructed fountain [fons] of Roman workmanship” (Bede, 
prose Life of Cuthbert, cap. xxvii). Suddenly “troubled in spirit? Cuthbert 
leaned on his staff, looked to the ground and up to the heavens, sighed, and 
speculated in a whisper, “Perhaps even now the issue of the battle is decided” 
(Bede, prose Life, cap. xxvii). Bede includes the detail that Cuthbert hurried 
to the queen and urged her to leave Carlisle as soon as possible for the royal 
city of Bamburgh in the east of the kingdom, but does not report their con- 
versation, unlike the one between Alffled and Cuthbert at Coquet Island a 
year earlier. Ecgfrith died “on the very day and at the very hour” (“ipsa die 
eademque hora”) that his death was revealed to Cuthbert. 

And what of Iurminburg? For whatever reason, she returned to Bamburgh 
at Cuthbert’s behest and subsequently entered holy orders, like so many early 
medieval royal women before and after her. Bede notes pointedly in the next 
chapter of the prose Life (cap. xxviii) that Cuthbert consecrated her in the 
convent at Carlisle. Iurminburg was Ecgfriths second wife, we recall. His 
first:—whose own story is threaded through Iurminburg’s—was that virgin 
saint, Æthelthryth, much admired by Bede and a profound, material source 
of speculative fascination for us in the next section of this essay.” There seem 
to have been no children from either of the marriages: whence, perhaps, the 
succession crisis on Ecgfrith’s death. 

The revelation of Ecgfrith’s fall in 685 involving Iurminburg recalls for us 
that first revelation in 684 at Coquet Island involving Alffled. Abbess Ælfflæd 
had summoned Cuthbert to the island, apparently famed for its monasteries, 
to search out his opinions about the succession problem. She called on Cuth- 
bert to use his “spirit of prophecy” (Bede, prose Life, cap. xxvii) to reveal how 
long her brother will live, who will succeed to the throne, and what Cuthbert'’s 
views might be about the episcopacy of Lindisfarne. It doesn't take divine 
inspiration to predict that Aldfrith will succeed after the death of his child- 
less half-brother. The politics of dynasties turns often enough on the marriage 
bed. Nor do we need Cuthbert’s spiritual powers to foresee Ecgfrith’s downfall, 
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given the prior evidence of his disastrous policies against the Irish.” As sister 
to the king and abbess of Whitby, Ælfflæd has considerable political insight 
and influence, which she clearly wishes to exert over the bishop-elect at 
Coquet Island. At stake are relations between abbesses and bishops—both of 
whom have considerable interest and influence in royal as well as church mat- 
ters. In this regard, to follow Hollis, Bede’s representation of the relationship 
between the holy man and holy woman as one of friendly alliance—spiritual 
kinship—is crucial. What Bede manipulates in his account of the relations 
between Abbess Ælfflæd and Cuthbert at Coquet Island is the threat posed to 
the sacramental authority of monks, priests, and bishops by a powerful royal 
woman with strong ecclesiastical contacts, a credible amount of rational fore- 
sight, and concern for the future of family and Church. Bede reorients this 
relationship using the veiling metaphor of spiritual friendship: the abbess and 
monk are friends, but the latter has authority over the former. Ælfflæd may 
have summoned Cuthbert to meet with her at Coquet Island, but the soon-to- 
be bishop Cuthbert holds on to his powers of prediction (or influence). 

Whatever the abbess, Ælfflæd, actually said to the soon-to-be bishop, 
Cuthbert, at Coquet Island in 684, Cuthbert has the upper hand by the time 
of his visit to Carlisle in 685, or so Bede would have us believe. Cuthbert 
undertakes this visit on his own initiative—no summons from a royal abbess 
here—and finds Iurminburg in the sister convent of a member of the royal 
family, possibly one of the daughter houses of Whitby, Alffled’s minster.” 
The second revelation of Ecgfrith’s fall is unprompted by any woman (indeed, 
Bede offers an anonymous priest to witness Cuthbert’s prophecy).” In place of 
/lffled’s impertinent questions, Bede supplies the image of that Roman wall 
and fons: an image of empire thus replaces that of the weeping royal woman 
in the earlier scene. Finally, the sacramental implications of Cuthbert’s gift 
of prophecy are spelled out as Cuthbert justifies his authority by referring to 
a sermon with the theme of the power that bishops have by grace over and 
above lesser ministers of the Church. According to Bede, Cuthbert had first 
preached this sermon to the monks at Lindisfarne, who had interpreted it to 
be a prophecy about the plague, but he repeats it for the benefit of the nuns 
at Carlisle a week or so after the death of Ecgfrith was revealed to him. The 
theme of the sermon is vigilance. 
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What are we not hearing in these reported conversations? The key to the 
episode of Cuthbert at Coquet Island in 684 is the struggle for influence over 
Church and kingdom between Ælfflæd and an apparently reluctant Cuthbert, 
who is represented as hardly eager to become bishop. The struggle is between 
royal, ecclesiastical female power and divinely inspired, ecclesiastically sanc- 
tioned male authority. By 685 Cuthbert’s authority has won out. In case we 
don't get the point, it is staged for us in front of the congregation at a min- 
ster associated with women if not explicitly with Ælfflæd herself. Score one 
for Cuthbert and Bede, and the masculinization of sacred as well as secular 
power. But what of Iurminburg? Does the fact that the abbess and the queen 
seem so distinctively separate in these narrative sources—the one associated 
with Coquet Island and the other with Carlisle—have anything to do with this 
overwhelming rescripting of power in masculine terms? 

Iurminburg and Ælfflæd are not usually spoken of in the same breath, 
whether by medieval hagiographers or by modern critics. To the best of our 
knowledge of the sources, these two women are never found in the same nar- 
rative space. In the various Lives of Cuthbert, Iurminburg goes unnamed and 
barely mentioned although she is a highly visible “she-wolf” turned “lamb of 
God” in the Life of Wilfrid.” Ælfflæd, by contrast, is a prominent figure in both 
Lives. In terms of geographical space, it is possible to map the movements 
of these women individually but not collectively on the islands of Coquet, 
near Alnmouth, and Inner Farne, the cities of Carlisle and Bamburgh, and the 
monasteries of Carlisle, Whitby, and Coldingham. 

Hollis’s work on the individual stories of Iurminburg and Ælfflæd is fun- 
damental to our understanding of these deeply attenuated and problematic 
sources. Hollis points out the overt misogyny of the representation of Iurmin- 
burg in the Life of Wilfrid, probably the result of Stephen of Ripon’s disdain for 
Iurminburg’s alleged influence over Ecgfrith.” By contrast, the Life has posi- 
tive things to say about royal women who sponsor Wilfrid: Eanfleed, lffled’s 
mother and Oswy’s wife, under whose patronage Wilfrid first became a monk 
and was sent to Rome; Æthelthryth, Ecgfrith’s pious first wife, during whose 
marriage the royal kingdom (if not the marriage) flourished and who gave 
Wilfrid land with which to build the church at Hexham; and Ælfflæd herself, 
who was later influential in healing the division between Wilfrid and Aldfrith. 
But the Life certainly demonizes those “wicked” secular women who stand in 
the way of power: Queen Baldhild of the Franks as well as Queen Iurminburg 
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of the Northumbrians.* The silence about Iurminburg in the Cuthbert Lives 
speaks volumes: she only features in the one episode of Cuthbert in Carl- 
isle, and there she is unnamed, as already noted. It is also possible to trace 
chronologically the diminishing importance of Ælfflæd in the various Lives of 
Cuthbert, beginning with the Lindisfarne Life, then those by Bede and finally, 
much later in the tenth century, by Ælfric (by which time the scene at Carl- 
isle has been erased).** In so doing, we can assess the gradual writing out of 
female presence and agency in the sources of the early medieval period.” We 
need, however, to go further and consider how we might reconstruct relations 
between women, not just their individual, insular stories. 

So let us return one more time to Carlisle, the queen, the abbess, and 
Cuthbert in 685. Ostensibly, as we know, Iurminburg was in Carlisle to sit 
out Ecgfrith’s battle against the Picts, and Carlisle was in the heartland of the 
former British kingdom of Rheged. If she went there for safety, to be as far 
away as possible from the east of the Northumbrian kingdom, the royal city 
of Bamburgh, and possible Pictish incursions, her relocation to Carlisle also 
sent another message. For Carlisle was a place that represented Northumbrian 
hegemony over this former British region, and Iurminburg’s presence was a 
potent symbol of Northumbrian domination of Picts and Irish alike. The Life 
of Wilfrid tells us that Iurminburg and Ecgfrith were accustomed to staging 
royal tours around their kingdom (cities and villages) with some quite showy 
sense of ritual, wealth, and drama.” The presence of Iurminburg on her own 
in Carlisle in 685 suggests a similar political gesture. Indeed, she had taken 
up temporary residence in a minster that may have been under the jurisdic- 
tion of one of her sisters, if not Abbess Ælfflæd herself. And it is in this min- 
ster that Iurminburg will subsequently enter religious life, with the blessing 
of Cuthbert and the approval of Bede. Later still, as we know from the Life of 
Wilfrid (cap. xxiv), Iurminburg became an abbess (though where, we do not 
know).” Although neither Bede nor the earlier anonymous Life of Cuthbert 
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tell us that Ælfflæd was in Carlisle at the same time as Iurminburg, the con- 
nections between the secular queen, who will be abbess, and the royal abbess, 
who is sister to the queen, symbolized in and by the place of Carlisle, its city 
and its minister, are intriguing indeed. 

Iurminburg had two other sisters according to the Life of Wilfrid. One, 
Osthryth, another of Ecgfrith’s sisters like Elffleed, was married to Æthelred 
of Mercia, Northumbria’s sometime ally, sometime enemy. The other, whose 
name we do not know, was married to Centwine, king of the West Saxons. 
The Life of Wilfrid (cap. xl) predictably names neither woman, but the evi- 
dence indicates the political clout of the royal sisters and their support of 
Iurminburg’s dispute with Wilfrid (which is also, of course, a dispute with 
Ecgfrith). Iurminburg, Osthryth, and their unnamed sister are elite secular 
women linking the kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex by mar- 
riage and kinship alliances. It is worth recalling in this context of elite women 
that the Life of Wilfrid demonizes Iurminburg (as a “wicked Jezebel,” cap. xxiv) 
for her apparent jealousy of Wilfrid’s visible displays of wealth, status, and 
land. For one thing is clear from any reading of the Life of Wilfrid; he is him- 
self a master at acquiring both material wealth and land.” Here is a conflict 
between a queen and a bishop for their influence over a king, then, but it is 
also a conflict about whether queens and bishops can use power in their own 
right. Iurminburg has her own understanding of the sociopolitical uses of 
ostentation, and she is quite familiar with the strategic importance of stag- 
ing performances of power. Wilfrid, moreover, was a close spiritual advisor 
to Ecgfrith’s first wife, the ever-virginal and increasingly saintly /thelthryth. 
Wilfrid’s distaste for Iurminburg, perhaps sharpened by the misogyny of his 
Life, is not just second-wife syndrome. It helps us map out a zone of relations 
between those jostling for power within the Church and royal families. Elite 
women are key figures in both ecclesiastical and secular spheres, and relations 
between women, however hard to recover, are crucial. If we align Wilfrid with 
Æthelthryth, apparently against Iurminburg, then it is equally clear that Iur- 
minburg’s royal sisters are aligned with her. 

And what of Ælfflæd? More than just Ecgfrith’s sister and Iurminburg’s 
sister-by-marriage, Ælfflæd was another powerful woman in her own right. 
Daughter of Eanfleed and Oswiu of Northumbria, as we have seen, she was 
dedicated to the Church at the age of one and features in the Lives of Cuthbert 
and Wilfrid and in Bede's History, although she never quite gains the caché of 
the saintly Æthelthryth. In 684 Alffleed was joint abbess of Whitby—she had 
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been from 680—with her mother, Eanflzed, who as Oswiu’s wife was the queen 
mother (that is, Eanfleed was Ecgfriths mother as well). Eanflzed’s sister, bbe, 
Ecgfriths and Elffled’s aunt, was abbess of Coldingham, a little farther north 
up the coast from Lindisfarne. Coldingham, the anonymous Life of Cuthbert 
tells us, is where Cuthbert was secretly witnessed wearing only a “loincloth” 
(“ad lumbare”) worshipping in the sea and then being dried by the seals dur- 
ing a visit to bbe (Book II, cap. iii). But Coldingham was not Bede's favorite 
dual monastery, according to his History. It was a place of “feasting, drink- 
ing, gossip, and other delights” for both men and women, although the only 
“delight” that Bede can bring himself to name is a taste for fine, expensive 
clothes.“ The nuns spent their spare time weaving “elaborate garments with 
which to adorn themselves as if they were brides, so imperiling their virgin- 
ity, or else to make friends with strange men? What to make of this accusa- 
tion? Elite religious women throughout the early medieval period were known 
for their weaving and embroidery, and secular elite women used their dress 
sense to display their status and wealth. Moreover, the nuns at Coldingham 
were brides of Christ. Even if Bede is inviting us to imagine Coldingham as a 
place where women might find a husband other than Christ, the alternate he 
offers—that the women are dressing up to “make friends with strange men” 
(our emphasis)—also seems implausible. Rather, at stake here is gender deco- 
rum in the monastery in a period when monastic dress was not firmly dis- 
tinguished from secular clothing and when there was always the potential for 
gender panic about elite women, their sexuality, and their power.” 

We recall that Ecgfrith’s first wife, Ethelthryth, married twice and remain- 
ing intact throughout, first took the veil at Coldingham, under bbe, before 
she went on to be Abbess of Ely. Bede's life of thelthryth culminates in her 
death from a tumor on her neck which she interprets as divine punishment 
for wearing elaborate necklaces in her youth. Whatever the women at Cold- 
ingham were making, it’s clear that Bede doesn’t think it appropriate for them: 
religious women shouldn't dress like that. It takes a particularly penitent priest 
to spot this, of course, one used to eating only on Thursdays and Sundays, 
who predicts, accurately, that the monastery will burn down, although not in 
/Ebbe’s lifetime. It’s all a bit reminiscent of finding yourself out of place with a 
“shabby handbag” and “with no habits” in a Friary, to return to Allnutt’s poem. 

Coldingham is also the scene of a powerful moment in the life of Iurmin- 
burg. According to the Life of Wilfrid (cap. xxxix), Coldingham was where 
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Iurminburg fell seriously ill, apparently possessed by a “devil,” and where 
/Ebbe intervened to persuade Ecgfrith to give up his persecution of Wilfrid 
and thereby effect Iurminburg’s recovery. Æbbe succeeds. Ecgfrith and Wil- 
frid are persuaded by the tearful abbess into a rapprochement, albeit a tem- 
porary one, and, as a result, Iurminburg is healed in this not-quite miracle. 
The relevant chapter laconically concludes “And the queen recovered.” Wilfrid 
has papal authority for his reinstatement, so Æbbe’s gesture of reconciling the 
royal couple—her kin—with Wilfrid is also one that maintains good relations 
between the Northumbrian church—her religious familia—and papal author- 
ity at Rome. The specific details of Abbe’s intervention in this dispute about 
royal and ecclesiastical power are what matters, however, for in the course 
of her intervention, Æbbe instructs Iurminburg to take off her necklace and 
return it to Wilfrid. 

Indeed, the real problem with Iurminburg, the Life of Wilfrid (cap. xxxiv) 
insists, is that when Wilfrid’s possessions were confiscated by Ecgfrith, she 
took a reliquary that Wilfrid had obtained while he was in Rome. Worse still, 
Iurminburg was in the habit of wearing it as a necklace, both at home and 
abroad while out riding around the kingdom as if, the Life repeats twice, car- 
rying the Ark of the Covenant “from city to city,’ like the Philistines (cap. 
XXXİV, xxxix). It was on such a royal tour that she came to Coldingham. These 
are wonderful descriptions of female power on full display, and it is entirely 
appropriate to what we know about Iurminburg. Elite early medieval people 
displayed their wealth—they wore it around their necks, for example, and 
in the form of rings, brooches and pins—and they were also accustomed to 
wearing protective amulets. So, what is the specific nature of the problem that 
the Life can hardly bear to mention (cap. xxxiv)? Is it the fact that this secular 
woman has arrogated to herself the right to carry sacred relics outside the 
Church—at home and abroad, as the Life puts it? Is it that she is wearing Wil- 
frid’s relics? Wilfrid, a relic collector himself, obtained this particular reliquary 
in Rome, and he is not averse to material displays of religious wealth either. 
Or is it that Iurminburg is wearing relics—bits and pieces of saintly bodies— 
around her neck, on her body? 

It has been assumed by some, Hollis for example, that Iurminburg was a 
pagan at the time of this episode. Though the Life of Wilfrid might tempt us 
in that direction, there is no real evidence for this. Iurminburg is described 
in Old Testament terms in the Life of Wilfrid, certainly, but that does not nec- 
essarily mean that she has no knowledge of Christianity. The reliquary has 
some power to attract Iurminburg, this much is clear, and she appears to take 
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it at the same time as her Christian husband confiscates Wilfrid’s property 
(cap. xxxiv). We see this episode, therefore, as evidence for an elite woman 
wearing her Christianity on her sleeve as it were, flouting—or perhaps bet- 
ter, establishing—convention much as those nuns at Coldingham seem to 
have done. The contrast with that other woman, Ecgfrith’s first wife, Ethel- 
thryth, who used to wear necklaces before she dedicated herself to God and 
who interpreted a growth on her neck as she lay dying as a sign of her for- 
mer vanity, seems pointed. The first wife takes off her necklaces; the second 
likes to put them on. Another female relation and elder, Ebbe, commands 
that the relics be restored to Wilfrid, the queen does recover, and she goes 
on to visit Carlisle, stay in her sisters convent, and, ultimately, become an 
abbess herself. We are not entirely convinced that the best way to read this 
career trajectory is to assume that we are dealing with a troublesome woman 
who was eventually reformed and sent to a nunnery. Rather, here is a secular 
elite woman who moves fluidly and with some effect in worldly and spiritual 
domains and whose movements suggest that she is connected to and sup- 
ported by a network of other elite women: Alffled, Athelthryth, Abbe, and 
Eanfled, to mention only those whose names have survived. Mapping con- 
nections between women in as many contexts and from as many perspectives 
as possible reminds us of the female relationships—elite and religious—that 
written evidence often obscures. There is some evidence that others later in 
the early medieval period thought so too. Iurminburg appears, after life, in the 
ninth-century list of queens and abbesses in the Durham Liber vitae between 
Eanfleed and Alffled.* 


CONVERSATIONS WE WISH WE HAD HEARD 


Even when there is no evidence that firmly puts Iurminburg and Ælflæd in 
the same place at the same time, we think it would be folly to assume that 
they didn’t come into contact regularly and in ways that significantly impacted 
each of their lives. Consider what they have in common, in terms of status, 
profession, politics religious and regional, shared interests and acquaintances, 
locations, not to mention the various men in their lives, and one woman in 
particular, Æthelthryth. If we were to narrate the silence created by early 
medieval hagiographers’ separation of Ælfflæd and Iurminburg, and bring 
them together—in any number of locations, but perhaps somewhere near Car- 
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lisle in 685 where Ælfflæd might be host in one of her foundations—we specu- 
late that the now dead and ever-virginal, not-yet saintly Athelthryth, first wife 
of Iurminburg’s husband, might feature in their conversation.” We certainly 
would like to know more about her, and so did Bede in one of his characteris- 
tic affirmations of the reliability of the conversational sources of his narrative: 


Though she lived with him for twelve years she still preserved the glory of 
perfect virginity. When I asked Bishop Wilfrid of blessed memory whether 
this was true, because certain people doubted it, he told me he had the most 
perfect proof of her virginity; in fact Ecgfrith had promised to give him 
estates and money if he could persuade the queen to consummate the mar- 
riage, because he knew that there was none whom she loved more than Wil- 
frid himself. . .“° 


If these two churchmen having a candid conversation about the “perfect 
proof” of Athelthryth’s virginity, demonstrable initially via her husband’s 
bribery of her favorite and eventually by her dead but intact body, offers a 
somewhat partial narrative here, we ask what might two women who are pos- 
sibly much closer to the situation want to know, or already know? One is the 
sister of the estranged husband and the other is married to him. How might 
they understand and discuss the same set of circumstances? There is a down- 
right good-gossipy aspect to the Athelthryth story, though the whiff of pruri- 
ence, and any scent of a woman, is studiously if narcissistically redirected in 
the men’s conversation by a material explanation for such determined and 
enduring abstinence. We dont presume or propose that, were Æfflaed and 
Iurminburg to discuss their mutual sister-by-marriage, her sexuality is the 
focus. We might assume that they would like to know “the truth” (wouldn't 
you?) but also that they are more likely to know it and a great deal more. As 
we outlined in the previous section, the choices of one powerful abbess inter- 
sect with those of her cohort, and any conversation about Athelthryth would 
be both nuanced and fraught with a host of other considerations. The “truth,” 
for example, is less important than the outcome: no sex equals no heirs, and 
this would surely be as pressing a question for the secular queen, who will be 
abbess, and the royal abbess, who is sister to her husband the king, as it is for 
the male players, both secular and religious. So too the play of influence of the 
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two powerful bishops Wilfrid and Cuthbert is threaded through the women’s 
shared context. As we have seen, the sisters-by-marriage as well as the vir- 
ginal first wife are in distinct camps according to our male-authored sources; 
Iurminburg is flanked by her powerful royal sisters in opposition to Wilfrid 
and consecrated by Cuthbert, whereas Æthelthryth and Æfflaed are to vary- 
ing degrees and at varying times allied with him. But as we have also pointed 
out, we can make no certain assumptions about the depth of their differences, 
or whether they might like, respect, or fear each other. Or all three. We can 
only speculate, too, about their differing tastes in adornment, their reasons for 
wearing jewelry, or which branches of Christianity they may or may not have 
chosen to identify with. 

What we can do, however, is to keep expanding our imagining of how 
these women might narrate their own experience by continuing to interro- 
gate the historical record, a point we made in our own early work on Hild.” 
We do not claim to be able to write that experience. We leave the storytelling 
and the creation of such conversations to those poets and writers of the sort 
we discuss in our first section. And we can continue to pursue the concept 
of gemcecce offered to us by Nicola Griffith, that “of formal female friendship 
or partnership,” of connection across, in spite of, and because of a plethora 
of differences, and offer in turn some concluding observations about female 
friendship, medieval and modern. 


CONCLUSION: ON FRIENDSHIP 
AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 


Is nti séo néawest swa hit na wére, 
fréondscipe uncer. 


[Now our presence together, our friendship, is as it never were] 


—“THE WIFE’S LAMENT,” LINES 24-25 


When we were asked to contribute to this volume, we revisited the phrase 
female friendship from a variety of perspectives. What did we mean by the 
phrase? The we evokes for us the Old English dual pronoun wit (“we two”), 


47. Lees and Overing, Double Agents, 39. 

48. Like many others, we, await Menewood, Nicola Griffith's sequel to Hild. According to 
Griffith’s blog, this may be forthcoming in 2021; “A Writing Update: Hild, Aud, Ammonite and 
More,” https://nicolagriffith.com/2019/11/18/a-writing-update-hild-aud-ammonite-and-more/ 
(accessed April 8, 2020). 
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but our evocation here of our own conversations is intended to expand the 
purview of friendship beyond early medieval friends to the friendships of 
those who study them. We have written recently about the long arc of our 
own collaborative scholarship.” We have collaborated on many projects over 
thirty-some years. We are friends. We are female. The intellectual arc of our 
ongoing conversation has intersected regularly with shared academic, profes- 
sional, and personal challenges, with developments, even transformations, 
within our field and in our evolving thinking. It’s a package deal. Professional, 
personal, intellectual, and also past and present. 

We have long been preoccupied with women’s absence in the primary 
sources of our field, and revisiting the idea of female friendship brought us 
squarely back (though perhaps we have never actually left) to the world of 
seventh- and early eighth-century Northumbria, to all those literate, savvy, 
powerful, usually aristocratic women whose presence and influence must have 
been palpable. Even when there is no clear evidence, we had long thought that 
given the tight world of aristocratic politics, some of these women must have 
been friends and/or acquaintances, competitors, collaborators, lovers, custom- 
ers, providers, sisters by marriage, or sisters in Christ (or both), or some or all 
of the above. Then, as now, there are many forms of connection and ways of 
creating alliance and community among women. 

Medieval feminists such as Stephanie Hollis and Lisa Weston, whose work 
we have drawn on for this essay, and Karma Lochrie and Ulrike Wiethaus, 
whose work has long inspired us, have profoundly affected and enriched our 
thinking about friendship on and off the page; they have created for us an 
intellectual community of sorts, one where we do not always agree but where 
we can connect on different levels.” And some of them are indeed friends, 
though our point here is rather that as we think about our current academic 
community, the “we” broadens and our conversation expands, as different 
connections and forms of friendship are made possible by shared interests. 
The “we” of this community is professional, intellectual, social, diverse, diver- 
gent; it collapses, too, at certain points, and tests the limits of community and 
connectivity. At times, it seems impossible, as the speaker in the Old English 


49. See The Contemporary Medieval in Practice, ch. 2. 

50. Hollis, Anglo-Saxon Women and the Church; Weston, “Where Textual Bodies Meet”; 
Karma Lochrie, “Between Women,’ The Cambridge Companion to Medieval Women’s Writ- 
ing, ed. Carolyn Dinshaw and David Wallace (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 
70-88; Ulrike Wiethaus, “In Search of Medieval Women’s Friendships: Hildegard of Bingen’s 
Letters to her Female Contemporaries,” in Wiethaus, ed., Maps of Flesh and Light: The Religious 
Experience of Medieval Women Mystics (Syracuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1993), 93-111. 
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poem “The Wifes Lament” concludes.” Friendship comes and goes, and it is 
also a work in progress. We approach its absence, whether in the seventh or 
the twenty-first century, with a similar set of questions and precepts. Inter- 
rogating the historical record and its silences and exclusions; engaging and 
challenging the means of creation of such a record whether in early medieval 
or modern cultural contexts; reimagining the possibilities of human connec- 
tion; paying close attention to both what we study and how we study it. Doing 
the work, and (not but) doing it differently.” 


51. Her “freondscip” is generally assumed to be straight. See “The Wifes Lament” in Old 
English Shorter Poems, vol. 2, Wisdom and Lyric, ed. and trans. Robert B. Bjork, Dumbarton 
Oaks Medieval Library (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2014), 104-7. 

52. See The Contemporary Medieval in Practice, 8-9. 
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Friendship at a Distance 


PENELOPE ANDERSON 


WOMEN’S FRIENDSHIP IN MEDIEVAL LITERATURE appears at an unprec- 
edented moment of distance, amid the paired threats of a global pandemic 
that necessitates social distancing and growing acknowledgment of the deadly 
rifts of systemic racism. At the same time, even as the coronavirus pandemic 
enforces social distance across many relationships, it also heightens proxim- 
ity, the hours and days and weeks that families of choice and chance spend 
sequestered together. The pandemic likewise illuminates the unequal bur- 
dens of care, as the closing of schools and child care highlights the gendered 
inequalities still shaping many households. Systemic racism’s permeation of all 
aspects of life for people of color forces more harmful closeness, from every- 
day racism to police brutality to disproportionate vulnerability to coronavirus. 

Medieval women’s friendship can help illuminate these dynamics of dis- 
tance and closeness in new ways. Vitally, the distance of historical time offers 
a new perspective: not, as the editors Karma Lochrie and Usha Vishnuvajjala 
carefully articulate, “the idea that women’s friendships are a particularly mod- 
ern development, and with it the oversimplified narrative of historical prog- 
ress between the Middle Ages and today, especially with respect to gender,” 
but rather a sketching of the range of possibilities of loving relationships, over 
and across time.’ Overturning a false sense of periodization, this volume both 


1. Lochrie and Vishnuvajjala, “Introduction.” 
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amplifies and disperses a sense of what friendship might be, from alewives 
gossiping together to attendants laying out bodies of the dead to later read- 
ers acknowledging a felt kinship with the past. Like the best feminist work, 
this volume “examine|[s]” “the connection between the histories we inherit 
and the futures we imagine,’ as Ania Loomba and Melissa Sanchez write in a 
recent collection.” This “practice of befriending past female friendships” thus 
offers a way to take up Audre Lorde’s exhortation in “Poetry Is Not a Luxury”: 
“But there are no new ideas still waiting in the wings to save us as women, as 
human. There are only old and forgotten ones, new combinations, extrapola- 
tions and recognitions from within ourselves—along with the renewed cour- 
age to try them out.” My own perspective, as a white queer feminist scholar of 
seventeenth-century English literature, views this volume of essays on medi- 
eval texts both through my historical specialization and through the urgent 
demands of our current historical moment. 

Women’s friendship, in medieval contexts, manifests Lorde’s courage in 
both distance and closeness. Distance takes the form of historical remove, 
physical separation, and unlikeness. Closeness entails intellectual compan- 
ionship, physical proximity, and likeness. The latter triumvirate describes the 
dominant model of classical friendship, following Aristotle and Cicero. In the 
tradition of philia and amicitia perfecta, friends share one soul, “an other the 
same.”* The insistence on likeness imposes limitations on classical friendship: 
friends are almost always men of the same class, religion, nation, and race—so 
alike that many stories of friendship substitute their indistinguishable bod- 
ies for one another.’ According to the literary evidence, women’s friendships 
rarely ascend to these heights, as Michel de Montaigne, quoted in the intro- 
duction, reminds us: “the ordinary sufficiency of women, cannot answer this 
conference and communication, the nurse of this sacred bond: nor seeme 
their mindes strong enough to endure the pulling of a knot so hard, so fast, 
and durable” The weight of this masculine tradition means that the authors 


2. Ania Loomba and Melissa E. Sanchez, “Feminism and the Burdens of History,” in 
Rethinking Feminism in Early Modern Studies: Gender, Race, and Sexuality, ed. Loomba and 
Sanchez (New York: Routledge, 2016), 15-41, at 41. 

3. Lochrie and Vishnuvajjala, “Introduction”; Audre Lorde, “Poetry Is Not a Luxury,” Sis- 
ter Outsider (Trumansburg, NY: Crossing Press, 1984), 36-39, at 38. 

4. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, trans. and ed. Christopher Rowe, ed. Sarah Brodie 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), IX.viii.2. 

5. See Alan Bray, Homosexuality in Renaissance England (London: Gay Men's Press, 1982), 
and Laurie Shannon, Sovereign Amity: Figures of Friendship in Shakespearean Contexts (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 2002). 

6. Michel de Montaigne, “Of Friendship,’ in Essayes, trans. John Florio, ed. Desmond 
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in this collection need to look closely and otherwise for the traces of medieval 
women’ friendship, whether by investigating the silence between the lines in 
written texts, as Jennifer N. Brown does, or by recalibrating our sense of what 
constitutes friendship, as Lochrie does, or by searching for traces in later writ- 
ers’ responses, as Clare A. Lees and Gillian R. Overing do.’ 

The friendships that emerge from these texts thus often look quite dif- 
ferent from the perfect pair of the classical tradition. Friendship spans both 
larger acts of “patronage and institution-building” and the everyday “inti- 
macy, consideration, and ritual courtesy” in Stella Wang’s analysis of Marie 
de France.” Friendship can be a group of women attending to the material 
needs of a visionary woman and receiving mentoring in return, as in Brown’s 
essay. Friendship offers both a way to perfect the self and a means to protect 
vulnerable women from worldly society, in Andrea Boffa’s investigation of 
the vitae of Clare of Rimini, Umiliana de’ Cerchi, and Margaret of Cortona. 
As these examples show, women's friendships were more likely to be familial, 
cross-class, and multiple, rendering them less visible within a textual tradition 
dominated by Aristotle's and Cicero's idealized masculine pairs.’ Alexandra 
Verini and Melissa Ridley Elmes thus align medieval women’s friendship with 
another classical paradigm “based on fellowship with beneficial intent,” that 
of the Epicurean garden in which multiple women and men share friendship, 
“an alliance of likeminded people who are joined in goodwill and recipro- 
cally sharpen each other’s virtue through philosophical conversations.” These 
emphases on ethical virtue and spiritual development resonate with the Aris- 
totelian and Ciceronian models, which have similar didactic elements. 

Another throughline from classical friendship through the medieval 
period and into the Renaissance lies in textuality. Classical writers on friend- 
ship emphasize its persistence across physical and temporal distances; Renais- 
sance writers take up this adage to claim a friendship with the past, as in 
Francesco Petrarca’s familiar Letters to the Ancients. While commentators 
often exclude women from this textual world, the essays in this volume depict 
a vibrant culture of female writers, scribes, and correspondents, and suggest 
that texts can forge friendship with later readers. Thus Wang discusses “the 
patronage, translation, reading, copying, and dissemination of vernacular lit- 


7. Brown, “Female Friendships and Visionary Women’; Lochrie, “‘All These Relationships 
Among Womer: Chaucer and the Bechdel Test for Female Friendship”; Lees and Overing, 
“Conversations among Friends: Ælfflæd, Iurminburg, and the Arts of Storytelling” 

8. Wang, “The Foundations of Friendship: Amicitia, Literary Production, and Spiritual 
Community in Marie de France” 

9. Verini, “Sisters and Friends: The Medieval Nuns of Syon Abbey.” 

10. Elmes, “Female Friendship in Late Medieval English Literature: Cultural Translation in 
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erature for women,” Brown analyzes fourteenth-century German sisterbooks 
that record womens lives and women scribes’ letters for Catherine of Siena, 
and Elmes shows how female patrons and readers rewrite earlier misogynist 
texts.” In the work of Christine de Pizan, Christine Chism powerfully argues 
for “women’s virtuous friendship as a form of needful solidarity in a hos- 
tile world and the crucial role of women’s alliances with books as a form of 
friendship with and between women.” This reinterpretation and exemplary 
application of earlier texts forms a central component of Renaissance human- 
ist practice; Chism reveals not only its medieval existence but also the under- 
acknowledged work of women in this dynamic. Textual models can take on 
practical applications, as in Laurie Finke's work on the reappropriation of ritu- 
als of the medieval past. Lees and Overing connect textual recovery in the 
period to later writers’ friendship with the past in their analysis of Alffled, 
Iurminburg, and the contemporary writer Gillian Allnutt. 

For our current pandemic moment, these textual models offer both reas- 
surance and a caveat. They demonstrate the affordances of distance, the poten- 
tial flourishing of friendship and virtuous selfhood not despite but because 
of the perspective distance brings, enabled by the written word that prompts 
reflection. But such a process requires sustained qualities of attention—not the 
casual aside of a brief communication but the willingness to translate the self 
into writing with the expectation of a careful reader on the other end. 

Those qualities of attention, made both more difficult and more necessary 
through distance, shape another form of friendship neglected in the classi- 
cal models: the wider burden of care, often ministered to those very different 
from oneself. The need to value and account for the burdens and importance 
of care forms a central strand in much feminist thought, notably Sibyl Schwar- 
zenbach’s reimagining of care-oriented civic friendship in response to indi- 
vidual and communal vulnerabilities.” The essays on spiritual women’s groups 
of friends, whether laywomen or nuns, illustrate one form of care: the practi- 
cal attention to the body’s needs that supports the spirit’s flourishing. These 
repeated, often unappreciated acts of care resonate with the particular stresses 
of the pandemic, from the daily struggles of parents, disproportionately moth- 
ers, care for children at home to the life-or-death risks of essential workers 
providing medical care, food, and other services. In thinking about the pos- 
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sibilities that care creates, Usha Vishnuvajjala’s essay demonstrates that the 
friendship of a community might make space for an individual’s emotions, 
in a recuperative reading of the Stanzaic Morte’s Gaynor. Most surprisingly 
and persuasively, Vishnuvajjala goes on to show that this dynamic of care can 
enable sympathy with a woman framed by the text as an enemy. In a con- 
temporary moment of deadly political divisions, the possibility that women’s 
friendship might reshape a community beyond itself, enabling a sympathy 
that recognizes difference, seems deeply appealing. 

Frustratingly, the political aspects of friendship, central to the classi- 
cal tradition, often appear least available to female friends. While my own 
work argues that seventeenth-century women writers use friendship’s politi- 
cal valences to articulate the fractured politics of civil war, it also charts the 
diminishment of that political connection as friendship becomes feminized 
through history.’* The writers in this volume trace varied modes of political 
friendship, such as Chism’s strong statement that Christine de Pizan “recov- 
ers a history erased by authoritative Greeks and the Romans, hand in hand 
with the antique patristic writers and medieval clergy: a history of women’s 
friendship in a staunch classical sense, where friendship is the bedrock of pol- 
ity itself” Women’s friendship also appears political in its resistance to mas- 
culine authority, in the work of Boffa, Verini, Harris, and Lochrie. Whether 
through the threat of holy women turning to friends for support rather than 
church authorities or the bawdy exchange of strategies for managing men, 
these groups of women form political alliances, “teaching each other how to 
navigate the abuses enabled by marital power imbalances and larger structural 
inequalities.””® Political alliances and didactic exemplarity form crucial ele- 
ments of the friendship tradition, but women’s appropriations become illeg- 
ible as such because they explicitly challenge the patriarchal political system. 

One subversive element of female bonds appears in this collection in very 
muted form: women’s same-sex eroticism. The collection emphasizes friend- 
ship over queerness partly in response to the way that queer studies’ early 
instantiations subsumed studies of female friendship, as Lochrie and Vish- 
nuvajjala write in the introduction to this volume. Nevertheless, strands of 
queer affiliation and affection commingle with female friendships throughout 
the volume, from Wang’s “subversive inclusivity of communal spiritual love” 
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to Harris’s connection between the queer elements of cummarship and lesbian 
bar culture.” In the ways that the collection conceives of a range of female 
bonds, the collection as a whole owes much to the foundational work of queer 
theory, from Adrienne Rich’s “lesbian continuum” to Lochrie’s own earlier 
works.” Queerness teaches us that bodies and desires do not behave in pre- 
dictable ways. In another way, the depiction of friendship in this volume can 
help reorient a troubling strand within studies of same-sex eroticism: the very 
insistence on sameness that characterizes classical friendship. With a focus on 
homo, or the same, this type of queer studies creates a fiction of self-identical 
bodies, reinscribing binary sexual difference rather than acknowledging the 
continuum of bodily morphology. Like the physical interchangeability of the 
perfect classical friends, this emphasis on sameness disallows difference. 

One of the contributions of Women’s Friendship in Medieval Literature, 
then, is to write various types of difference back into the story of friendship. 
Across differences of religion, class, age, and nation, the women of these texts 
forge alliances. As Chism writes, “these historical women appeal not through 
likeness, or ideality, but through unlikeness and historicity. They do not model 
female virtue so much as measure the wider latitudes of virtuous feminin- 
ity itself, across time and cultural difference.” Lydia Yaitsky Kertz’s virtuo- 
sic reading of Emaré shows the forging of bonds across cultural difference 
via a luxurious Islamicate cloth that denotes “female skill-based transnational 
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community.” Yaitsky Kertz goes on to link the “racialized alterity,’ when 


applied to a woman, to justifications of human trafficking, as long as those 
trafficked were of a different faith.” Lochrie also traces affinities across nations 


2 e 


that highlight racist patterns, noting that Geoffrey Chaucer’s Custance’s “use 
of the Middle English word thraldom, meaning ‘captivity, slavery, submission, 
and tyranny,” links her to the Sultaness by “affinity in their shared experience 
of slavery and suffering under men’s governance?” Like Vishnuvajjala, Lochrie 
offers hope for alliances between those imagined as enemies: “Female friend- 
ship, like female affinities through emotional identification, proves recalcitrant 
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to fantasies of heterosexual containment, empirical expansion, and religious 
conversion.” 

The medieval women’s friendships in this book thus look very like what 
Judith Kegan Gardiner and Millie Thayer hope from friendship: they are 
“more pragmatic, more vulnerable, and contend more fully with difference” 
This vulnerability takes varied forms, from Vishnuvajjala’s articulation of 
Gaynor’s shielding of the Maid’s emotions as well as her own, to Finke’s limn- 
ing of the fragility and transience of friendships in Wiccan contexts, to the 
perilous deathbed visits of Marie de France’s friends in Brown’s essay. The 
latter example, especially, feels achingly out of reach in the current pandemic 
moment, when loved ones cannot even attend their dead. The pain of that 
historical rupture, the way that the casual physical closeness of the alewives 
and gossips, the nuns and laywomen, recedes into untouchable distance, also 
forms part of the meaning of this volume. But the vulnerability and resistance 
of these networks of women, exemplary both in their openness to each other 
and as a bulwark against outside threats, also helps us understand the risks 
of friendship now. In contrast to Schwarzenbach’s argument, sometimes care 
produces rather than compensates for vulnerability, but that vulnerability can 
be the point rather than a problem.” 

Vitally, then, an assessment of the risks and rewards of friendship’s vulner- 
abilities must acknowledge that different people can experience shared vulner- 
abilities in vastly disproportionate ways. As Audre Lorde critiques Mary Daly, 
“you fail to recognize that, as women, those differences expose all women 
to various forms and degrees of patriarchal oppression, some of which we 
share, and some of which we do not?” The importance of differential vulner- 
abilities but also differential strengths means that while I agree with Ivy Sch- 
weitzer that “equality presumes differences and dissymmetry,’ I do not concur 
that “offer[ing] each person the same or equivalent opportunities and rights” 
requires “put[ting] aside differences temporarily.” Instead, the long history 
of women’s friendship helps us imagine an equality that incorporates rather 
than puts aside difference. 
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Friendship at a distance—the distance of the past, the distance required by 
a responsible, humane approach to a highly infectious global pandemic, the 
distance of respect for other people’s pasts and vulnerabilities—places us in “a 
memory palace of historically separated exemplary women, thereby bringing 
about a new allegorically asynchronic polity of women.” In this pandemic 
world where suddenly “synch” and “asynch” teaching are common parlance, 
medieval women’s friendship gestures toward an asynchronic polity that does 
not set aside difference but recognizes it as foundational to practices of equal- 
ity, that acknowledges differential vulnerabilities and uses both the openness 
and the bulwark of women’s friendship, across lines of all kinds, to make a 


space for being. 
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